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CROPPI NG ys_i 

A KERALA- V”iLLAGE“ 


3E PATTEfiN OP 


General 


-c ^ village called Neuica was selected for the 

loc“'3 ^-'^'-^-l* ■ villages suggested by the 

with the lesser po-DulatiSn was 
' tpS village has a population of about 

li'iSf' to the_1971 oensuo had a piula??” of 

cepeialb^ o-= ^ village in Kerala is 

1 "■ ^ size ana. consists of one or, more 

^ichc-y.x^s. ^y.aaa.a village has two Panchayats, Kemcm and 

panchayat had a population of 36^ 381 
-snd approrJ.mately 40, 000 according to the 

^ panchayat is 5.56 

.j^a _6 m^lx.-s c-ixd lu coiisists or eleven v/ards. The other 

f lm‘"£nai''-a-c-Sv- Ward no. 4, Karamcm," 

sS^. " ^ Pun^oses of detailed 


no, 4 1 . 


village is situated on the National Highway 
distance of about 12 Inns from Trivandrum, 


mu i ivuio j-ium u x^xV'cinarmii « 

rf%o^ ti? .The area gets a fkr share 

— -oth vti.o ooath-v/est ana north-east monsoons. The ' 
average rad.neali is about 20u cms,/Vear« 

H ethodoloc^/ of study ; 


^ mentioned above Neman village consists 

oi two Panchayats, Hem cm and Fialliyoor. Unlike in the 
nortn where several vai.lViges together f.jrm a Panchayat, 
in Kerala, two or more Panchayats constitute a village. 

ihe village doer not have a separata identity as we are 
accustomed _ to see in the nor^ahern states, but perhaps 
IS a_covenient size of population for the purposes 
Ox. administration. In fact each Panchayat consists of 
several words^ e#g» P..q.ri;Cha^^ consists of eleven 

wares. . Each ward is more akin, in size to a village in 
tne northern states,- In fact the villagers identify 
themselves to re ^belonging to a particular 'v^ord. An 
indication of this is that several persons had put up name 
pla-ues, Deaping the name of the v.ard. For the purpose 


of the study of the Cropping and Input Use Pattern, the 
B.D.Oi, suggested 'Karumoia* ward because it consisted ot 
a good cross section of cuitivetors, marginal cultivators, 
small farmers and also one so called "big farmer", tt 
also had the Veeilayani lake in which the .farmers grew 
paddy. The rain water,; in the tvk> rainy seasons, fills 
up the lake and the agriculture department then dewaters 
the area at the apxoropri ate time tp ena.ble '-proper paddy 
cultivation vhthout any irrig.ationo. , The. .Kaintacm ward 
was therefore chosen and the house to house enquiries 
were i'estricted to only those cultivators v;ho lived in 
the ward and also had their agricultural land in the 
same ward, Arx exception v/as, however, made in one 
case' so as to include a 'big farmer* who had land in the 
ward tout lived in the neighbouring v/ard. This was 
done because there was only one farmer having -more than 
five acres of laiid in the y/ard. In Kerala a person 
having more than 5 acres of paddy land in the family 
is considered to be a big farmer. After having' chosen 
the ward, houses v/ere- selected by the random method, and 
the. heads of the families intearviewed and qtiestions 
regarding the cropping pattern and input use v;ere asked 
and ans®rers noted dovm. Later on the statistical informa- 
tion was compiled and may be seen at Annexurc I and II, 
Even if the houses were not chosen at random and even 
if all the houses in a continuous stretch were to be taken 
it would have given a fair cross section of all types 
of cultivators because there are no segregati ons on the 
basis of caste, religion or econamic status. Moreover 
the houses are situated in the middle of ' the plots of 
dry land and no tv/o houses touch each other unlike the 
houses in .most of the other states of India, This is 
being stressed to emphasize the point that very section 
of the village has all cross-sections of the society and 
all types of cultivators. The sample chosen was therefore 
truly representative of 'che v/ard. 

Apart from the approximately 40 households inter- 
viev/ed the village extension officer and the B.D.O, were_^ 
interviewed to find out their views about the pattern 
of cropping arid the input use, .Annexure III is a ' 
tabulation of the arisv/ers given by the V.E.O, & B,D.,0, 

The Assistant District Agricultural Officer was also 
irrterviewed but much credence was net given to his 
replies. Strangely, lie tended to over-play the figurres 
of inputs and underplay the figures of yields, perhaps 
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because he was a cultiva-cor hiraself and a dissatisfied 
one at that II In Kerala thei'e is an agricultural income 
tax, and he was suspicious that the results of the study 
would perhaps be used later to his disadvantage. Sensing 
this, an effort was made to put him at ease and to convince 
him that the study was of an academic nature and that his 
identity would be protected but his attitude did not change. 


This difficulty was also eiqperienced in the case 
of other educat rd interviewees who also had a lurking 
su spiel si on that giving the correct information would 
perhaps place them in a disadvantagenous position, A 
serious effort v/as made to get rid of this fear but the 
language barrier was a constraint. On the other hand 
the uneducated intem/iev/ees did not keep correct accounts 
of the inputs and there v/as a tendency on their i^art 


to consult the 


S.O 


« i 


who was acting as an interpreter. 


They v^ere dissuaded from doing so but a certain amount 
of subjectivity is therefor? bcand to have crept in. 


In order to get an overall picture arithmetic means 
of the answers were calculated, after removing from the 
sample ansivers, the replies wtiich seemed to be too high 
or too low, -kiiother method could/be to rely on the modal 
values, vjhich waild ignore the extreme ansv;ers, but due to 
exclusion of the extremes before calculating the arithmetic 


means, more or less the game re; 


were obtained. 


|^'he.._.,i: ' i ndin gs 


Sx s e ^ of Hpldxj.iCf s 


Due to extreme pressure on land and also due to the 
ceiling of five acres of agricultural land (excluding 
land used for coconut, and rfxOber ;^ lantations etc,), 
the size of land holdings is very small. In Karumcm 
ward there are 460 households out of which only one 
had more than five acres of land, 30 had betv/een 2.5 to 
5 acres and 120 had. between 0,10 to 1,5 acres of land. 
Fifty households had less than even 0,10 acres of land. 

The remaining v/ere either labourers or self employed 
persons. The biggest cultivator in the v/ard had only 7,00 
acres of land, 4,00 acres under paddy and 3,00 acres 
under coconut, end banana, plantations, -^s a result of 
the extreme pressure on land, it has also become very 


expensive to purchase land, Ordinaary land varies 
from about Rs. 1 lakh/acre in the interior to abcxit 
Rs. 5 lakhs/ acre lAear, the roadside. Almost all 
cultivators have both ‘wet' and ‘dry* lands. The 'wet* 
land being the one which has been reclaimed as part 
of the Veellayani lake, in 1968. This is used for 
cultivating two crops a year of paddy. There is no 
irrigation in the ward and both paddy and coconut are 
cultivated by and large without any irrigation. 

The dry lends are more often than not used for coconut 
plantation and the house of the cultivator is usually 
situated on this 'dry' part, surrounded by a grove of 
coconuts. The houses are therefore not clustered as 
in villages in other states. 

2 , C ategory of Holdings 

In Karumon v/ard all the cultivators owned their land 
- and there were no cases of land leased out or given on 
mortage, though in another v^ards of Neman Panchayat 
there v/ere reports ot stray cases of leases. Most 
of the households were not who.lly dependant on 
agriculture; at least one member of- each house being 
either self onp loved, or an agricultural or brick kilm 
worker or a government servant, 

3, The Soil ' 

The -soil in the area was sandy clay or sandy loam, 
not very conducive to paddy cultivation, though 
quite u’seful for coconut plantations. 

Land Use 

The ‘wet* land of the ward is entirely situated vdthin. 
the Veellayani lake, which is dewatered by the 
agriculture depaartment at a cost of Rs,20/ acre, to 
make it suitable for growing paddy. Although, as 
shall be seen later, the cultivation of paddy is 
not very economical and certainly not worth the 
trouble, the cultivators cannot convert it into land ' 
for grovri-ng coconut because of the laws of the state. 
Since 'J.and under coconut, bananana, rubber etc, 
plantations is not covered by the Ceiling Act, the 
goverrment /las barred the conversion of paddy lands 


into lands for plantations/ obviously v/ith a view to 
obviate the possibility of persons hoodvdnking the 
the ceiling restrictions, Nov/ that all surpdus 
lands have been distribut'd the government would 
perhaps do well to permit this change because cultiva- 
tion of paddy in the state is highly uneconomical 
compared to the cultivation of coconut, tapioca or 
other crcps, 

Apart from paddy the next nia_i or crop is coconut/ 

--hich is very profitaJola and requires veri’' little 
effort, host of the fuit bearing trees have been 
planted by the fathers or the grandfathers of the 
present ov/ners. The average life of a tree being 
SO-90 years,. The trees require very little care and 
the requirement of labour and fertilizer is also much 
less compared to thcst for paddy. The trees are also 
not very susceptible to disease. Although proper 
application of fejotilizer and pesticide would give 
much higher yields there is a tendency of net paying 
much at cention to cultivation cf coconut. The only 
effort being put in being putting a basket or two of 
cowdung raanure/ t vn.ee a ysaX/ aroand the roots of the 
treS/ and engaging labour for getting dovni the 
coconuts betv/een 6 to 8 times a year, A normal ha-jfvest 
takes about 45 days. 

These two are the major c.rqps of the area, though 
there are a fev; cases of people grov/ing tapioca on 
a comirarcial scale. Tapioca is mostly grcvxi in the 
area in berv/een ebeonut trees by many cultivators, on 
a small scale, mainly for self consumption. There 
are a few instances of people grov/ing bananas, cloves, 
pepper and cocoa but not on a large scale. One 
could sea a few trees/plants here and there near the 
houses. Adequate data therefore c-uld not be collected 
for these crops, tl-.ugh scoic data was available for 
tapioca, • 

As far as the Cocoa crcp> is concerned one reason for 
the crop not being tried on a larger scale in that 
about 2-3 years agoj M/s Cadburys used to take the 
cocoa pods for processing but due to the grant 
■ of import license to them, they have ceased further 
purchases and the cultivators have no market for 
'their produce. They are therefore not inclined to • 
take up cocoa plantation seriously - formerly they 
were getting as much as Rs, 1/pod, 
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Humber o£ Crops; 

Paddy is grown in two seasons/ even though there 
is no irrigation/ because of the two monsoon seasons. 
The soluthvvest monsoon starts in June and lasts 
till ‘September, The Knarif crop iS/ therefore/ ^ 
sown ill July and haivest: d by October, The Rabi crop 
is sown by end of November and harvested by April, 
Wherever there is assured irrigation (other wards of 
Hem cm village have irrigation facilities frcffl the 
Neyyar Dam) the Rabi crcp is sown in. October/ harvested 
by Rfebruary end and a third crop is sown and harvested 
just' before the rains set in. 


Tapioca takes one full year to grov; and 
therefore is a once-a-year crop. Coconut, is a peren— 
nual crop/ in the sense that the trees are tended 
twice a year and tine-, fruits harvested six to eight 
times, Dor the sake of renewing the trees some people 
raise a few saplings themselves and transplant them 
at appropriate places in prepared mounds of earth/ 
.mixed vC.th cowdung manure, 

Pro . da.Pe .P a r . Acre 

hs far as paddy is concerned the general impres~ 
si on is that the yield per acre is 8-9 quintals per 
crop, V'fher-over there is irrigation about 12~15 quin~ 
tals: are produced per acre, Hoiv-ever/ in Karumcm v/ard 
the yield is around 8~9 quintals. Out of the 30 
respondents whose infornation has been listed in the 
Annexures the minimum yield v/as declared to be 4,60 
12.50 quintals/acre. , The avera^ yield being 8,2 
quintals/acre. The individual who declared his yield 
to be as low as 4,60 quintals was an ex-govt, official 
and was perhaps on his guard not' to ^declare correctly/ 
his produce, This was generally the cese with 
Govcxi-'ment sear/ants who had retired. The vi3--iage 
extension officer xvas himself a cultivator of the 
village extension .officer was himself a cultivator 
of the village and was also one of the respondents. 
Since he was f ollowing modern practices and also 
using a generous dose of fertilisers/ be declared the 
highest yield of 12,50 quintals without any hesitation. 
At a value of Rs, 150/ quintal the average value 
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realised is about Rs, 1230 per acre per crop. In 
addition to the paddy^ cultivators can sell their 
straw for a value batv/een Rs, 300 to Rs,- 450 per acre. 

The average yield fron stravj v/as found to be Rs. 395/ 
acre. Therefore the average total yield per acre ,is 
about Rs. 1625/aGre« Eince vje are not going into the 
economics of the production of rice/ we need not 
include The cost of milling. Hov/ever’ for the salce of 
ace-dsniic interest uhs cost of milling is 40 paise/ 
parali - parah being a unit of measurement equal 
to eight Kgs. of paddy. In other words the cost of 
milling is Rs. 5/«!j.nital, 

i-s far as the yield of coccnut is •oncerned, 
the rep.li3s varied very v/idely/ frcni as little as 
150G" per acre per year to as high as 20/ 000 per year. 

Some of the lov; figui'es can be explained rationally. 

The very small holdings are usually the ones v/hich 

show comparitively lov/ yields/- (though there erre exceptions) 

because in the area declared by them is also included 

the area ■ occupied by the house, which is situated in 

the middle of the cfrove. The larger the area the ,, , . 

lesser the percentage occupied by the house/ and • ' 

therefore larger the availability of the land for 

coconut trees. Ror example serial no. 7 vjho assessed 

his annual turnover to be about 1500/ acre (660/ year 

from 0,36 acres) has on3.y 0,38 aci-es of laxid on which 

is also built his hcuss, ) Another respondent v/ho 

declared his coconut yield tb be 1600/ acre (serial 

bo. 12) has only 0.23' acres of. dry land, on which is 

also built his h.ouse. ” . ^ ’ 

There are only two respondents who assessed their 
produce to be above 10, 000 Coconut a/acre/year. Serial 
Mo, 24, a retired air-force officer has declared his 
coconut yield to be 20, 000, There could be. an element of 
over assessment but not to a large extent. One reason 
for the high yield could be . the high input of fertiliser 
the highest by any of the respondents. The other person 
showing a yield of 1-2/ OG 0/acre is a large cultivator, 
with 3,50 acres under coconut - the largest for any 
respondent. If these two figures are ignored the average 
yield per acre works out to 3590 coconuts; 'i'^ereas 
including them the average works out to be 4414 coconuts, 
■However both these figures appear to be on the lower 
side, xhccording to the village agriculture extension 


officer an acre of coconut plantation hs.s about 70 to 80 
trees and each tree bears about 80-100 coconuts in six to 
'"eight harvests a year. On the average the yield should be 
75x90 = 6750 nuts a year. The price per coconut is Rs.1.50/ 
coconut and therefore the the yield per' acre may vary froii 
about Rs. 45 00 to Rs.10,-000/- per acre. Apart frcm the 
yield of coconuts the villagers use the leaves for that ching 
of roofs and the branches which hold the coconut are dried 
and sold as fuel. On the average an acre of coconut 
plantation yields 350 coconut leaves/ whidi at Rs.35 per 
100 leaves fetch about Rs,105 per acre. The di'ied branches 
fetch a):fother Rs.l50 per acre.. Ro coconut. Therefore the 
'.other benefits are about Rs, 250/— 'per acre. 

As faroias tapioca is concerned only tv/o of -the 
respondents had shomi cultivation of the crop on a cotniiiercial 
scale. The data t-zas therefore not sufficient to come to any 
conclusion. However from the discussions v/ith some of the 
vil-lagers and theVEO/ the EDO, it appears that one acre of 
tapioca can yield upto 10 tonnes of tapioca in one year/ 
which at Rs, 050 per IcLlograairae is worth about Rs#5000/— ; 
however the transportation cost to the market is about 
Rs.lOO per tonne and the gross yield per acre can be consi— 

■ dered to be about Rs,4000 per acre. 

Cropping pattern before ten years 

None of the respondents said that the cropping pattern 
.had changed over the last ten years.' The only change seems 
to have taken place around 1968/ w’hen the land within the 
vel lay ani lake was reclaimed, Further due to the introduction 
of , high yielding varieties/ and chemical fertilisers/ agricul- 
tural practices have changed but this was also arcund 1968-70, 

Croppers Shace ' ' ' ' 

Since there are no 'share crcppers/ and all land is 
held by the owners rhemselves,; there is no Question of diff- 
erent shares of the crcppers, AU produce goes to the tiller 
v/ho is also the. owner of the lan^. 

Area Under irrigatj on ■ ,■ u' 

As has been mentioned earlier there is no irrigation in 
the Karumaii ward; however/ there is irrigation in some of the 
other Virards/ frcni the Neyyar Dam, 



a) •L ab cu r ' : 

A strange practice found among even the small cultiva- 
tors having as little as . 0,50 acres of paddy land is 
that they theniselVv;S or the menibers of their families 
do not work on the fields. They sometimes supervise 
the work but a shadow price cannot be attrimted to 
their 3.abou.r because they \«70uld have otherwise not sold 
'their labour -to other farmers, i'he general practice 
is to engaga labour for all agricultural operations. 

The loboure.rs also bring their own implement s. 

Labour inouts for paddy 

i) Before paddy is sov-n, the plough in g operations are 
carried 0 !.:.t by hired bullcckS/ ploughs and labour. 

The persons v/ho pi ou,gh the , land bring their ovm pl- 
oughs citd bullocks, . Sven the 'bigger' cultivators 
d,o not maintain their owj ploughs and bullocks# 
barring few exceptions. Baca rsO-ir of bullocks# 
plough and the ra'an using thorn cost Rs.25 per day' 
According to the sur/o-y conducted the number of 
man day' employed for this purpose varied from 
5 to 12- the general ans'wer being about 8 man days 
per acre. The average of the figures tabulated in 
l‘nne>oure-I is also eight 'mandays' and therefore 
the average cost of la^cur for ploughing alone is 
Rs,200 per acre. 

The fields need hunding and digging, which is done 
by men. Men also do the v/ork of application of 
fertiliser manure and pesticides. According to the 
survey the assessment in this regard - of total 'man 
days' used - varied from as'.’little as 6 to as high 
as 37, One of the reasons for this variation is 
that even though the. area under paddy may be a fraction 
of an acre a minimum number of men had be emp3.oyed 
for the operation of digging and bunding# fertili- 
ser application# and pesticide spraying# thus 
adding to the cost. The averag-e number of man days 
employed for the operations mentioned above is 16/ 
acre. The wage rate being very high# compared to 
other states, the cost of one man - day being Rs.15# 
the cost of labair on these accounts alone is 
Rs.240/ acre 


V'Jomen are employed for transplanting/ v/eeding and 
other operations of interciilture. The number of 
‘woman days' per acre a3.so varied from as low as 
15 to as high as 42. The average being 28 per acre* 
Harvesting of paddy as also transToort of the paddy 
to the residence of the oaltivator'is done by both 
men and wcmen but the payment is in kind. Each 
labouirer is engaged on a contract basi.s and the 
payment in kind is not on a per. day basis but on 
the loasis of the area harvested. The survey 
showed that the amount, of paddy given for harvest- 
ing varied.„fran 

1,1 Quintals/acre to, 3.6 .quintals per acre. The 
average being 2,2 quintals, v/hich at Rs,l§0/ 
q:aintal may be valued at Rs»330 per acre. 

The average labour cost per acre of paddy is 
therefore as high as 240+280+330+200 =Rs. 1050 
per acre, ' ■ 

This is the general practice but only two of the 
respondents v/ere usiiug a -pokier - tiller on 
■hire for ploughing. The cost of using the 
power tiller is a.tnost the. same as that of 
manual ploughing, A cultivator having 0,20 
acres of land stated that he used a power 
tiller for 1% hours for .ploughing at the rate 
of R.s,25/ hour. The cost works out to Rs,37,50 
for- a fifth of an acre or about Rs,190/ acre. 
VJhen asked why all cultivators did not use the 
power tiller they said that they vrere afraid 
of the labour unions and would be beaten up 
if they used machinery and laid off labours. 

11) Labou r for Coconut 

Men are employed to dig around the root of the 
coconut tree, for the purpose of loosening the earth 
and also applying a dose- of manure twice a year. 

The practice varied veiy widely and the smaller 
cul-tivators. just did npt bother to use enough 
manure or chemical fertiliser because they got at 
least 2000 coconuts/ acre anyway, • Men are also 
etiplcyed for bringing, down, .the fruit, the payment 
for., which is both in cash an.d in kind, A queer 
practice found v^as thatu-ohlle charging in kind for 




the labour bringir.g dovm the coconuts a .charge 
of cne-tv/o coconuts v^as also made for the use 
of a ladder (brought by the labourer. The cost 
of labour, both in cash and in hind per acre of 
coconut varied from R 3 . 28 O to Rs,.3.2Q0 per acre. 

One cultivator only gave Rs.150/- as the total 
labour cost as he himself breught down the fruit. 

Mo shadovj price has been attributed to his personal 
labour because he does not get work round the 
.icnth, arrd es emp.’.oyed for only ten days in a month. 

Me does his own work v/aen idle. The average labour 
cost is S 3 . 55 O per acre, 

ili) ils far as tapioca is concerned, as mentioned earlier, 
adec;uate data was not available, but from the data 
furnished by the VEO and the BDO, 30 niaisdays are 
requix'ed per acre for digging ai'id mal-lng mounds of 
eorth in vdiich to.pioca is planted, 5 mandays for 
planting the steams, 10 mandays for interculture, 
application of rjianu.re and pesticide/ v/eedicide etc 
cihd 8 mandays for harvesting, making a total of 53 
mandays, i.e, Rs. 795/- per acre. 

b) Aqricui'bural ’ Imh lame nts . 

The cultivcacor-s do not maintain their ow;n imp3-emerits 
as the agricultural labourers bring their ovao 
implements, traditionally, y Only -sQae spades are 
o\'mcd. for the purpose of digering and making bunds. 
These is no t re: nd towards the use of moderri niachi- 
nery such as 'tiller, and harvester or thereshers 
as the labour aovement is very strong and the 
so called ‘land lords* or land ov/ners are afraid of 
being beaten up if they take to modern methods of 
agriculture. 

c) Se eds . 

About 30 kg of local seeds are used per acre of 
paddy per crop, Hovjever the general practice is to 
use the local variety of paddy for the Rabi crop 

the Hybrid varieties for the Kharif crop. The 1 
Hybrid varieties are- more costly, Rs.2 to Rs,3 per kg. 
compared to Rs.150/ kg of the local variety. 

However, only about 2-0 kg of the hybrid variety W'Ould 
suffice as against 30 kg of the local variety. 

The average cost being -nearly the same. According 
to the surfey the cost of seeds per acre varied 
from Rs.35 to Rs,75 per acre. One cultivator 
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mentioned a high cost of Rs,116 per acre because - 
he lost his seeds sowi in the first instance due 
to flooding by untiine3.y rains. Ignorning that 
figure the average cost of seeds per acre v/orked 
out to Rs.57 per acre. The H.Y, varieties of 
seeds are Trivenir Jyothi/ Rohini etc. 

As far as coconut is- concerried the cost on seed/ 
saplings is too little to be of ariy consequence. 
Since the average life of coconut trees is eighty 
to ninety years the renev/al^ of trees is rarely 
doiie. A fev/ coconuts are buried in the backyard 
to ,raise saplings v7hich are later traxasplanted in 
prepared inounds of earth mixed v;ith manure and 
fertiliser. Tapioca is planted by using cuttings 
of stems from old plants and does not cost any 
money. The cost of lehour of cutting the old plants 
is all that is required. The cost of labour has al- 
ready been taken into account, 

d) Fertilisers 

|ir,\ - j*,. . X!.: «*, '.«•»- -I 

Paddy cultivation is more according to modern lines 
arid cultivators have taken to the use of chemical 
fertilise’rs freed.;// unlike for coconut for which 
hardly any ■chemica.l fertilisers are used. 

According to the' survey the amount of cheaii#al 
fertiliser used per acre of paddy varied' from 40 Kg/ 
acre to 150 Kg/acre. The latter figure being much 
higher than the recommended dosage of 75 - 100 Kg, 
The average use of chemical fertiliser v/orked out 
to be 78 Kg/acre/ vhich is very near the recomraended 
value arid the cost per Kg is Rs.2/kg, Therefore 
the cost of fertiliser purchase is Rs, 276/- 

Although adec^ate data is not available for topioca/ 
the average dost of chemical fertiliser per acre is 
150 Kg worth about Rs. 200/acre. 

® ^ Manure 

Cov/dung manure is used for ail crops, i.e, paddy, 
coconut and tapioca. Villagers usually do not buy 
cowdung manure, and get it fron their owTj cows. 
However, bigger cultivc.tdrs have to buy the 
Manure, One cart load of cowdung manure costs 
Rs,75 - Rs.lOO and one lorry load about Rs, 500/—, 
According to the survey conducted the value of 



cov.'dung manure for paddy varied fran Rs. 75/acre 
to Rs. 375/acre, The average consumption being 
Rs.l89/- per acre vjhich is very close to the average 
figure of Rs,200/- per acre expressed by the V.E.O. 
and the B.D.O, 

For coconut the total cost on manure & fertilisers 
has been clubbed Ije^cause very few use chem-f ertilisers. 
The cost varied from Rs.75/- to Rs, 600/- per acre, 
the average be-dng Rs,225/ acre. 


I 


I 


I 


! 



Input^ Costs_ 





.. Rsj._ 

Cost 

of 

seeds 

57 

Cost 

of 

male labour 

240 

Cost 

of 

feiiiale labour 

28 0 

Cost 

of 

ploughing 

200 

Cost 

'of 

labour for Harvest! 

.ng 330 

(2.2 

quj 

L nt al s p aday/ ac re ) 


Cost 

•of 

.fertilisers 

15.6 

Cost 

of 

manure 

18 9 

Cost 

of 

pestici de 

36 

Other costs 

„ . 2/. 


T ot a2. Rs « 1 5 1 0/ ac r e/c r op 


Therefore the average nett gain fraii paddy cultivation per 
crop is as J-OW as Rs. 115/-acre. In some cases the cultivators 
have also shov'jn a loss in paddy cultivation. They cannot 
change over to other forms of cultivation due to a Goverrmient 
ban and they also feel more secure if they grow paiddy for at 
least their ov«i cohsumption. The main reason for the poor 
nfet gain frcm paddy cultivation is the extremely high labour 
cost which is Rs.l050/~ acre oh the average. This is due to 
the high wage rate. 

Th e overal l p ic ture f or coconut. 

Average yield per O-cre higher figure Rs,4414 x 1.5 
■ ' = Rs. 6621/acre 

Lower figure Rs.3590 x 1.5 
=Rs. 5385/acre 

Average cost of labour = Rs,55 0/- 

Average cost of fertiliser 

and manure = Rs.225/- 

; -Total Cost Rs.775/- 

Net gain from Coconut =4,610 to Rs, 5,846/acre 


15 



From the above Aiialysis it is clear that Coconut is 
the most profitaiDle v/ith an averayc nett gain of to.xit -Rs 
Rs.4610 to Rs. 564 6/acre. Hovrover, cultivation using bether 
niethods/ higher dosage of chemical fertilisers & manure may 
gain as much as Rs, 9000/acre. 

Su uiini nq Up 

The overall picture therefore shows thait paddy 
cultivation is not all attractive. Coconut is very profi- 
tab3.e and least troublesome. Tapioca ±s a very good food 
crop, with good financial returns but due to inej^plicable 
reasons has not been very wide spread. The cultivators are 
enjcr/ing the nature’ s bounty of good rains and a sandy soil 
which is ideal for Coconut cu3.tivdtion. Many have not even 
taken any pains over their Coconut groves wh.ich they have 
herited from their ancsstors. 
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PilllT J- 

PROFim^ OF THE DISTRICT. FLOCK MD THE VILKiGSS 

Ha.llraved by the hercdc battles fought by ' blaharana Pratap 
agadnst Abxar ' s i^dgnty Mughal forces, Mei^r, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia P^.,jputs, occupies a 'uuioue place in the Indian History. 
Udaipur, founded in the year 1 56? by Maliarana: Udai Singh, was 
tile loist of the capitals of the State of Mewar.- 


Thcughts of the desert seeiip a mirage in the serene coomess 
of the lE.ke-bome city of Udaipur. Cupped vjith soft -green liillo, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous miracle in the 
dusty, wind-blcm heat of Rajasthan.' Still evoking the rich 
sensibilities of a royal lineage, long gone by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is unique in its elusive, feminine quality -arnongst 
the ’naQOuline citadels of Rajastnan. Shimmering and twinkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Fktoh Sagar, Swaroop Sagar and Udai Sagar 
give the city its haunting beaut’/, ■ - . 


Hisbori.oall.y famous . arid ciiltura lly rich} the present 
district of Udaipur a.boun.ds with a number of interesting places . 
Kbildighati , where a va.liant battle vjas fought by Rana Pratap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in. this district, katlidwara , 
where the great temple of Srinathji enshrines a unique monolitliic 
black-stone image of Sri Krishna, is only foityeignt kilomebies 
north of Ltlaipur. The Eklingji temple, on the shores of a lake, 
houses the presiding deity of the Eanas of Mewar. . 

•Situated around 75°longitude and 24°latitude, in the 
South-westein part of Rajasthan, Udaipur district is dotted xvith 
green, lofty and sinerally rich Aravalli ranges. Endowed with a 
tempeiute tind healthy climate, the di.stri.ct has seventeen tehsixs, 
divided into eighteen blocks. 

The district is predominantly rural, with villages end 

92 per cent of the population living in villages . The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, also- known as -Gamethis, whose close Pissuciatior 
with .th.e Eanas of Mewar was symbolised in ti;ie emblem of that otate 
constituto a sizable one-trdrd of the population of the district. 
Latfcist el.irnc.tes put the total popu.la.tinn of the -district at 2.4 


million * 
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PART I 

PEOFIiE OF THE DISTRICT. FLOCK AMD THE VILMGSS 

Ilallowed by the heroic tattles fought by tikharana Pratap 
a.ga.irist Aktar's ;aighty Mughal forces, lie^Ajar, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia Paiiputs, occupies a unique place in the Indian History. 
Udaipur, founded in the yea.r 1567 by FMmrana: Udai Singhj was 
tiie l£i,st of the capitals of the State of Mex<?ar.- 

Thoughts of the desert seem -i mirage in the serene coolness 
of the lo.ke-bome city of Udaipur. Cupped with s oft -gi’een hills, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous mirs-cle in. the 
d.ust:/, wind-blcun heat of Rajastlian. Still evoking the rich 
sensibilities of a. royal lineage, long gone by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is unique in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 
the masculine citadels of Rajastiian. Shiiirnering and tv;inkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Bbteb. Sa.gar, Swaroop Sagar and Udai Sa..gar 
give the city its haunting beauty. ' hf.. .,p 

Hisborinally famous , aiid cultura.lly rich| the present 
district of Udaipur abounds wdth a number of interesting pla.ces. 
Ifeldighati, where a valiant battle was fought by Eana Pra.tap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in, this district, kathdwara, 
where the great temple of Srinathji enslirines a unique monolithic 
blac.k-stone image of Sri Krishna, is only forbyeiglit kilometres 
north of Udaipur. The E,klingji temple, on the shores of a lake, 
houses the presiding deity of the Eana s of Mewar. 

' o o . .. 

■Situated around 75 longitude and 24 latitude, in the 
South-western part of Rajasthan, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty and minerally rich Aravalli ranges. Endowed with a 
berapei'ate and hes.lthy oli.mate, the district has seveinteen tehsils, 
divided into eighteen blocks. 

The district is predominantly rural, with 3,116 villages and. 
92 per cent of the population living in villages . The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, alsO' known as Gamethis, whose close association 
with .the Eanas of Mewar was syiabclised in the emblem of that State, 
constitute a sizable one-third of the population of the district. 
Latest climates put the total popula.tim of the district at 2.1 


Agricul'fc'ure .f.ornis the ''iDac. 130110 of the district Tvitli two-tnircia 
of the populiitiati aaking a living out of it. ' Due to the iTilly 
terrain, the area is rocl<y and tinevon, with very low ■'■.a.tex' ts,ble. 

The raJufall is also scanty, averaging around 63O rrmis . The rural 
oconony, which has to sustain itself through agriculture, is 
ai.dverselj'' affected by the vagaries of nature. The rainfall is often 
quite untiriely and erratic. The district is also drought -prone and 
hn,s been fauine -stricken for the last four years contindusly, 
causing daiiiago to the economic equilibrium. 

The farmers in tlie district ha\’'e to put forth more, than average 
efforts to eke out a living. 14 sn-made distortions and fragmentation 
of land h,ave also contributed to the situation. The district, witii 
predominantly small land holdings, has a total area of two million 
hectares of which only 18 per cent is coltivated- The area under 
more than one crop constitutes only 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Nearly three-ferths of the holdings are under three hectares, 
while hcldings below one hectare account for Iralf of the cultivated 
area. ’ ■ 

The principal crop is :naize, v/hich is evident from the famous 
slogcn in the area ~ ’’Gehoon Chodna Makki Khana, Mewar Chodl^ar Kahir; 
na Jana*’ . Other i "iportant crops are wheat, barley, gram and pulses . 
Foodgiains account for B 5 per cent and Oil-seeds for 8 per cent of 
the total area under culti'^jaticn . 

The district , has been declared by the Government as an 
industrially-backward area. However, a few Ictrge and medium scale 
industries have sprungiup in and around Udaipur city. These include 
the Hindustan Zinc Lisited, J&iG Tyres Ltd., Pesticides India. Ltd., 
Udaipur Gotten l-'Iills, etc. While, the re are 731 units in the 
sniall-scale sector, cottage and household industries nuraber atcxit 
11,500. The employment potential of these industrial lanits works cut 
to a meagre 6 per cent of the total work force available in the 
district. 

The Block ; 

The Girwa Panchayat Saniti is contiguous to Udaipur City. The 






Samiti consists of 16> villages and 35 Cram Panchayats. The 
popullntion of , the Sainiti^ of vhich 56,000 belong 

to SchedxxLed Castes and. Schodxiled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 ,31 lakh hectares, only 0.25 lakh hectares are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under throe hectares. 


The Samiti is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to the occupational pattems> area mder cultivaticsn, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 


The Villages under Focus; 


Two adjacent villages, Sklingpure. and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village. Ifeiwakhera, form part of the Gram Panchayat of 
Ka.3adwas . The two villages selected for study - Eklingpura and 
Kaladwas - are about a kileoctre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur-Jhaiuar Kotra Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. 


Both these villages were established around 1450 AD. The Bhils, 
who were nativds of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers’ community. Originally known as Rohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the rejgn of Ifehaxaja Hmpal 


Sin^ of '"Mc-war State. Eklingji, as already mentioned, is the 



presiding'd'Oity of the State of Mewar. There is: an old Shiva temple 
in ■oho village, in a cavo, v/hich is .. the oldest structure in the 
area . ’ Poornima Ifela ’ , a village fair, is held on every full-noon 


These villages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary, when Mr. Ifelcola Fiaser, ' the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited them in January 1979. This historic visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as ’Fraser 
lane’. Para ' - 


Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Schedtiled 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamethis. It is two-and-a-half kilometres from 
the main village. ’ 

WHY THESE TWO VILLilGES W'.EE 'SBIECTED FOR STUDY ? 

The selection of. these two villages for the purpose of this 
study- was made on the basis of accessibility, exposure to various 
development programmes and prpxiiaity with block and district 
headquarters. These villages are aisb representative villages of the 
district with regard to raiirfall'i land and 

tribal population.. : 


# « / • » 

B m • P 

.q;.I.,TBJT FRxiTTIRaS OF THE ¥ILI^.(ISS 
The followxrier 'arc' the salient features of the villages umdcr 


study; 

PopifLaticn : 

I%le 

Foraale ■.. 

Total.^■.• 

.SchedifLod Castes 
SchcdxfLed Tribes . 

Houiseholds : 

a) Eaccliai' 

b) Pakln 

Total: 

Literacy : 

K-unber of 
literates 
Nuaber of. 

• Illiterates 

.Total;'.. ' ■ 

Occupations ; , ■ i.- 

. ; . ■ Nunbor of workers 
Ifuiaber.of 
non-v/orkef i . 

Total: . 

Workers '; 

Cultivation 

Household' ' 

industries 

ManirC a ctuiring 

Construction.-. 

agricultural 

labourers 

Trade & Coumercq ■ 

Mining 

Others 

Total; 

Area ; (in acres) 

a) Geographical .^rea. 

b ) Area under 
cultivation 

. i )Area . irrigutcd ■ 
ii)Area unirrigated 
Total; 

No. of ■wells with 
. electile piurp-sets 
. ... No.. of tractors in 
the villo-gG 


lialadwas 

Eklingpura 

Total 

719 . 

416 

1135 

669 

357 

1026 

1388 

773 . 

2161 

1 T 6 

43 

159 

433 . 

:.. 1 1 2 .. 

545 

300 

105 

405 

45 

. 54 : 

99 


"159 



'351 

271 

622 

1 037 

502 . 

1 5.39 

to 

to 

■■r~ 

_. 771 ; 

2161 

416 

259 

675 

’ 972 . 

„ . 

1486 


773 

2161 

261 

1 77 . 

438 

10 

4 •' 

14 

40 

9 . 

49 

: 25 . 

■■■11 ' . 

36 

■ 9 ■ ' 

10 

19 

.7 ■ 

4 

11 

11 


16 

51 .:; 

. 39 ^ 

92 

416 

259 

675 

2090 

1 823 

3913 

780 

724 

1504 

477 

359 

836 

305 

'■365 

668 

780 

. : 724 

■ 15 C 4 

" ' '51 ' : ^ ^ ^ 

:. 25 '. 

., 86 


.according to 1971 Census 


1 


1 



5 


Crops: (in acres) Kalad^ifas 

Eklingpura 

Tota.l 

a) lOiarif 




Maize 

359 

309 

663 

Coj. i <b 

38 

23 

61 

Vo'-etables 

13 

18 

31 

Other Crops _ 

59 

25 

84 

Total : 

469 

375 

844 

b) Eo.bi 




Wheat 

1 64 

201 

365 

Eeirley 

86 

30 

166 

Gran 

30 

39 

69 

Vegetables 

4 

8 

12 

Fodder _ 

27 

21 

48 

Total; _ 

311 

349 

660 

Land -holding s : 


- p '• 


Less than 2.5 acres 

231 

72 

303 

2.5 to 5 acres 

57 

50 

107 

5.1 to 7.5 acres 

30 

16 

46 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 

10 

10 

20 

Above 1 0 acres 

17 

1 1 

28 

Total: 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details ; 




Schools : 




Mo. of priraaiy schocls 

1 

1 

2 

Mo . of middle schools 

1 

- 

1 

Students: 




No. of boys 

208 

75 

2 S 3 

No. of girls 


21 

41 

i. V Gci-L • 

228 

96 

324 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre of Health 

1 

- 

1 

Distance from District 




Headquarters 

Distance from Block 

10 Km 

7 Km 


Headquarters 

Distance from Eailway 

10 Km 

5 Km 


Station 

5 Km 

6 Km 



P ART- IT 


Introdu c tion. O b iec tives and Methodolop'?: 

■ ~ \ 

Indian society is basically a traditional society and 
so is the Case with the Indian fanner. He always likes to follow 
the traditions of his ancestors. This .act or practice nay also 
be due to- the fact that experience gained by one generation is 
passed on to the next generation. These traditi onal '.aspects of 
Indian way of life always acted as barrier. .It nei/'er pro-^ridea 
any . scope fo r inno-vation not only in the field of agriculture, 
but also in other walks of life. It is this aspect which 
always acted as obstacle and impeded the process of directed 
change in a developing country like «urs. 

The Indian farmers were always influenced by their 
traditional and narrow thinking. This made them averse. To the 
use of nevr technology even as late'as I967-6S. ■ The factors like 
recurrent drought, or pest infestation also, prevented their, 
opting for a more remunerative sei of crops* The question, 
"whether a farmer should have a choice • of grox^ring a. particular 
set of crops to get a larger return in preference to another 
set' of crops; for which there is greater need in the country, 
still stand unanswered. In a soxind economy these type of 
conflicts between the farmers and national interest do not 
find any place. In planned and developing economy,', the 
reconciliation Can be achieved through a system of such regulated 
prices as .would ensure a proper allocation of land r.e§ources 
to the different crops. For instance, if more wheat or rice . 
is needed, then the prices of ‘these commodities should be allowed 
to increase in preference to any other crop. This will give 
incentive to the farmers to in c.r ease land under these crops and 
thereby increase ' the production of these commodities, which 
ultimately will result in, the change of cropping pattern also. 

The '.Indian, farmers ' have always us ed. . tradition al tools 
and other inputs for cultivation O.r. raising of crops. This 



-■?- 

c 0 n't 111118.11 ce is du© "to "tlie facts, of fradifion, . 11 li't ©racy pnv 

\ 

other barriers, ' The situation slightly iraproved when he w-as 
made to understand the use of iinproved. inputs like fertilizer^ 
pesticides and irrigation facilities. The improved inp'uts Hade 
it possible to change the cropping structure i.e, from single 
crop to double crop or even multiple crop in certain areas. 

This changed .cropping structure revoluti onaised the food 
production. This revolution not only made the country self 
sufficient in food grains, but also placed the country in a 
position to remove the yoke of Pb-480. 

The green revolution in the country could only be made 
possible due to the fact that proper recognition has been given 
•to cropping pattern and the use of improved inputs. Before the 
green revolution^ , the Indian farmers hardly tried to exploit 
the Capabilities of the soil through changed cropping and ^ 

inputs patterns. In, other -words one can say that the country’s 
crop enterprise remained managed uneconomic ally. There 'are of 
Course some regions-, which made the best possible use of new 
technology and improved inputs to exploit the soil for better 
agriculture production. There are also regions in which either 
nothing has been done or there is scope for further improvements. 

0h.i£jSti3C§.s.L 

With this background, the present study has been conducted 
in two villages Ekllngpura and Kaladwas of Girwa block in 
Udaipur district, Rajasthan, The main objectives of the study 
are:~, 

§) ^0 find out the variation in the cropping pattern 

followed by the Various categories of the farmers. 

b) To study changes, in the cropping patterns followed by 

Various cat egories of f armers ( Marginal, Small , Others } 

.and use of input supply with particular reference to the 
number of crops -^type of. crops and acreage for each type 
as also the contributory factors therefor. 









i£silia-ialx2£x_ 

Col lect. ion of Data *. ; 

The schec'’jl 8 of collection of data was divided into 
two phases; one the listing of households end second the ' 

selection and recording of inf orma-tion. ! 

Since the stndj/ p, 3 -rtains to cropnir.g and input use ; 

pattern, households having cultivable land were only listed. , 

While listing cultivable household no distinction was made i 

between tenajicy cult iv^'t ion and owner cultivation. ! 

In the second’ phase, selection of sample a.nd recording ; 

rjf. information w^as done in respect of 30 households. l%ile : 

drawing sample it was ensured that the sample taken from each ; 

category (marginal, SinsiH and. Big) -‘x®'--'.,. td- representative ! 

and bala 5 oced. in sampling, random sampl ing , method was followed. 

f 

■■ ■ * 

The following table shows the listing of number of j 

households, land holding category wise and the number and 
percentage of random sample taken out of each category. 


Land holding 
category 

dumber of land 
holding- 

Kumber pf 
random sample — 

Per-centage of 
■ '©"aGh 

0- 2. 5 * acres 
(Marginal) 

1 21 

15 

12,4 

2-5 . 5 acres 
(Small) 

107 

9 

f ^.4 

5 acres and 
a.b 0 V e 
(Big) 

94 

'.6 

6.5 


• To maintain, un if ormity .‘in-, the recording of information 
8 , que’sticnnaine wa'S prepared and used for the purpose of 
interviewing the people and collection of data* 
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L-i 7111+. at ion of the S tud y? 

Tho-ugh every effort . and care have been taken to collect 
the data, it is still prone, to inaccuracies due to fclloweing 

f actors 

a) The Sample is quite small as compared to the ■population 

of the villages. 

b) i. thorough and accurate collection of rbatg could not 
; be made due to paucity of time. 

c) The question and answer method of collecting d aha’ . 

. aue to 

c.an never yield result of high degree ac cur aC-yZf oil owing 

reasons. 

i) It is very monotonous, both for the questioner 
as, well as for 'the respondent . 

ii) The respondents did not wa,nt to divulge the 

information relating to l.anci, crop and prcd-uce or 
relating to, subletting of land for the: reasons 
best hnown to tbem. 

•iii) The information given by the respohdent may not ,be 
full and whatever given may be coloured and .exag- 
gerated, ; ; : ' ■ . ' ^ / 

• iv) In answering many questions, the respondent had to 

rely on his memory which may not be accurate in ever:/ 

' ' ^ ■ c ase . 

v) It is not possible to maintain, consistency in asking 
the same set of questions to every household. 

Owing to all these reasons the data collected during 

completely *=■ 

this study cannot be considered as^accur ate . 

£^±J3Iia.JLaf liX£3liling_J;h^_jlX12pEf n_g_p a.t t e rn .in g an e r : 

Some of the specific factors that influence the cropping 
pattern in an a^'ea are discussed: below. 



Soils 


**■’ giT '' . - 
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The importance of soil in grouing plants . and crops has 
been recognised since time immemorial. Along uith atmosphere, 
soil constitutes the natural medium uhich supports the grouth 
of ’plants on earth aurface. It not only serves as reservoir of 
food natarlals and uatsr^ needad by plants, but also provides a 
mechanical anchorage for them. ■ 

Generally soil can be divided into four classes. Though 
the local names may vary from Plaoe to place, the common names 
use-d are KeualCclay), Paura (clay loam), DorasCloam) ano Bal-^ 
sundri(sandy loam). The highly santjy soix iiu usuc,lly unfit 
most crops. Depending on uhether the soil is black, red, or 
yellou it is designated as red Kauai or Ysllou naura etc. 

Beside these there ara seh or usar and diara or char lands. 

Usar lands are either infartils or uneconomic ior r-!gri cultural 

puroases, Diara lands formed by fresh deposit near the river 
banks re very fertile. 

Keual soli Is generally suitable for rabi crop culti- 
vation. It has high uater holding capacity. PsSr e is generally 
black in colour and is vary rich for cultivation of uhsat, 
suoaroano etc. In Doras soil, rice, suoarceno and rabi crops 


level of land mass. In high land 


are 0 roun ■ depsne '.ng on t 

doras soil, potatoes, vegetables etc. are groun. Ealsundri 
soil is used for both bhadai and rabi crops bud require aurfl- 

cient irrigation. , 

In th- area of study the gsnsral pattern of soils are clay, 
loan, red loan, sandy loan and gravally soil. The soils in the 
area are suitable for alnost all types of Kharif and rabi crops. 
In the gravelly soil and rocky area, grass is alloucd to^ 
be greun during moonsoon, which is used as fodder for 
During other seasons this land is used for pasture purpose . 

This land is also called parrat land. 


■i<3 
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Rain fall an d I rrio at jan s W^'-ter i s call ad elixir of life. It is a 
must to sustain any type o f li fe on this, earth. Rainfall helps 
in maintainirig moisture auailability in soil, water l.ivel in 
wells and fill the ponds and tanks which are used for irrigation 
purposes. The retention of moisture in soil is 3ss-:nrial rcr 
raising crops. When the soil becomes dry, than land is irrigated 
to maintain the moi sture- conten t. The pattern of rainfall, the 
timing/spacing and its quantum normally dscido the typa of crops 
to bs growth in an area. In areas where there is sufficient 
rainfall and good irrigation facilities paddy, wheat and other 
rabi crops are grown .^.ikharif is normally a monsoon crop and 
its production is directly related to the pattern and quantum 
of rainfall in the area. Fiaize, pulses, oil seeds etc, 
•constitute Kharif crops. 


Irrigation in an area can be done only 'chrough the 
sources of surface wells, tanks, tube wells etc. For all this 
it is necessa-ry that the rainfall maintains the water table 
in the area. Water table can also be raised with the help of 
canals, which serve dual purposes of making water channel in the 
area and keeping the water level in the wells quite high. It 
also helps in saving the labour to dig deep wells. Wells with 



sufficient water help in raising double or even multiple crops 
Hpoendino on the soil conditions. 


Cropping Pattern — Area under study — g eneral obser vations 


Nature of Soil s 

The general area of these two villages is sub— mountaineous 
rocky, sandy and undulated. These characteristics project typical 
patterns for raising of crops in this area. The pattern is 
entirely dif f sren|jff rom the plains or hills whore the normal 
fields are eitherufbig size or of terrace type respectively. In 
these villaoQS the cultivation is done both on plain fields as 


Position of water supplyS 


The water availability is another important factor in 
deciding the crop tc bo raised in an area. In this areaj water 
table is low and so the walls have to be dug deep. The rocky 
area -iso m-ikes the diagirig difficult and ono io not sure at 
uhat depth ons will find the water. The mountainaous and rocky 
area do--:s net absorb an o ratain water for sufficiently long 
spellSj with the result the soil is dry and moisture-less. 

On the slopes of the hill, the water runs down very fast, 
which loads tc soil erosion. 

The Girua Panchayat S-amati area recsivos an average rain- 
fall of 635 millimetres. This is the average worked out on 
the basis of records for last 10 years. This year the rainfall 
is v~ry unusual in timing, quantum and spacing. Dliring three 
months, 3une to August '60, the rainfrdl recorded was 488 milli- 
metres. The erratic behaviour of the monsoon and its premature 
withdrawal has resulted in wide spraad drought and consequent 

failure of kharif Qiwing .rise to a situation of extreme scarcity 

0 

in. the district, flajo.r. portion of tbs district has been declared 
famine stricken and taken under drought prone area programme. 

The villages under study situated on both sides of the rivulet 
could not however be declared as such since they did not meet the 
prescribed standards in -this regard. Rainfall figures during 
the l„ 3 t four years for the G'irwa Panchayat Sarniti are given 
bolowJ — 

' Year Rain fall 


1977 

560 

1978 

8.00 

1979 

511 

1980 

5 38 


The figures dearly indicate that there is considerable 
drop in the rainfall during the last two years. The shortfall 



i 
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in tain has affected the cropping pattern, since most of the 
area as obseruad has been left as current fallou. The farmers 
are uiaiting for the rains to increase the water level in uells 
and moisture content in the soil. This would help the farmer 
to sow rabi crop like wheat, barley, mustards etc. A farmer 
when questioned regarding the use of current fallow in the event 
of a late rainfall, replied that they will thejvdow Gojra(mixed 
crop of wheat and barley) and Bejara (mixed crop of Gram and 
barley) or gram only. 

In these villages there are sufficiint number of wells 
and more than 80% ■■■ :' have Electric lift pumpsets fitted in them. 
Normally a well is always a joint property since it difficult 
to, .finance the digging of a well individually. This system of 
joint holding is called Sanjari and all the share holders have 
equal right to use its services, A table showing number of 
uolls in the area is given belows- 


Tabl 8 No 


^ Total cultivable 
well s . 

area in acres 

Area un der 

Average 

do. of well- 

irrigation 

area under 

fitted with 


in acres 

each well 

el eetri c 


- 

in acres 

pumpsets 

100 1504 

836 

8. 36 



The percentage of area under irrigation to the total 
cultivable area is 55, 6/S. Before the electric lift pumpset 
were installed, the area was ir rig at ed by surface wells using 
Persian wheel. The villagers observed that the lift pumpset^ 

has helped in reducing the use of animal power and also the 
man days used in the operation of persian wheel, thus resulting 
in an inorease in the area under cultivation. 


. ■ ■ ~ ' iiBr ' • ' , 
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Slze G f Hoi dings; 

Tha sizG distribution cf land holdings is a pertinsnt 
factor in the cropping pattarn of a region, Tho large holdings 
appreciably influence the economic condition and also the 
artituGs of tns farmers. Economically a large holding means a 
large incGma >-.>yon if tne return par acre on the aucraga is lou. 
The orassure cf ,..opulation also tends to influance the cropping 
pattern chrough the demand for food and similar items. Uhere 
the density cf population is lou, the local domnna for food 
and other commoditias will also be lou. In such eases unless 
the edsa is opened up, the trade with the outside ucrld and 
convenient means of transport exist, there is likely to be no 
urge to exploit the land resources fully. This generally 
results in under distribution of the most scarce resource in 
ths country namely tl^'^^and. Small holdings»ara in many , 
ways a burden since require nvore rssourcss fer fully culti- 
uatinQ the land. For large holdings the total capital required 
per farmer for cultivation is much more than on. small holdings. 
Large holdings have their advantages also, if properly used. 

Apart from giving larger surplus it gives also the farmer 
room to follou a diversified cropping pattern. The general 
tendency among farmers is to first mset their oun requirements 
of fooegrsins out of their oun fields before taking to commercial 
crops* 

The land holding pattern in the ar..a of study is given 
in the table belcuS- 

Table No.iit 

Land holdingsizs Nos,"' of the total 

cultivable 


0 - 2.5 acres 
2.5 - 5 acres 
5 acres and above 


121, 37.6 

107 '33.2 

94 29.2 




The maximum size of land holding is 12 acres and the 
minimum size is as small as quarter of an aero* Land holding 
coupled ijith soil condition affecss the cropping pattern, rtimoat 
all the househ-olds have some land as grai/elly (p»;rrat) uhich 
cannot be used for any other- purpos-s except for greuing grass 
during monsoon and otheruiise as pasture during rest of the 
period. The farmers having marginal holding, just grou suffi- 
cient to meet their daily necessities of life. There is hardly 
any surplus with them for sending it to market. The small land 
holders make surplus and they also groui vegetable subject to 
.availability of sufficient water due to rainfall, with area which 
otherwise maintain water levels in the wells. The big farmers 
are producing sufficient surplus for sending to market after 
meeting their own demands prouided the nature does not fail them. 

Man power • 

Manpower is most essential to carry out all operations in 
the agricultura. The shortage of manpower leads to wastage 
in the operations on lands. For axampl e if the wheat- seeds are 
just broadcast, which will just give a lesser yield than if sown 
by the proper method. Again for the same reason the inter 
cultural operation is done by ploughing between the lines for 
kharif Crop instead of removing the weeds by hand, which would 
give better result. The shortage of manpower is normally felt 
at the sowing and harvesting operations. Inadequate manpower 
is no doubt, a limiting factor but not a v€jry serious one. In 
most agriculturally develpp©^nL countries shortage of manpower 
has hastened the mechanisation of farming. 

In the area under study, it is found that there is hardly 
any shortage of manpower. In the marginal holding there is 
hardly any necessity of engaging any extra manpower, since the 
family labour-is saffiGient to , carry ou|j^gll the operations. 
Mutual exchange of^labout during souing^arvesting is a normal 
phenomenon in this area. In small and big farm holdings there is 



n'3cas3ity for utilizinq the manDOuar to carryout crtoin 

h ' ' ■ 

cpurations lika plougindp sc'uingy in ter- / haruesting 
etc. During these operetians, extra manpower is cngagetl and paid 
as per chs prsualent rara in the area. Since the holdings are 
quite Snail there is hardly any mechanisation in these uillages. 


Thar a is cnly one .tractor n-.ld by a big farmer, 
purpose there ar . 3-4 threshers uhich are taken 


For threshing 
cn hir e by 


marc in a 


„ I 


in d 


ill farrnar: 


r oi" 


iifting the orain 


?om the chaff. 


Caoital 


An impertant factor influencing cropping pattern is the 
capacity of the farmer to inuc-st money on uarious inputs, 
inpl --r an ts etc. Seme crops like sugarcane and potato 
rdquire much larger inuestments comparsd to others like gram and 
jouar. Similarly large holdings normally need large inuestment 
and shorta— ge of cipital is certainly a limiting factor to their 
grouing of mors remunerative crops involving Ir.roer investments. 

In the area selected for study, no direct estimate of 
the farmer's capacity to invest on land is available. But on 
enquiry it is learnt that normally farmers do take loans etc. 
from the b3nl<s.2^^moneyl en der for the purchasa of olsctric motors 
numpsets, bullocks etc. They even take seed on credit from 
their follou farmers and return them at the rate of one and a 
half time cf the original quantity, 

Drauaht Animals 

In the abcancs of mschanisatiun, draught animals also 
influanca the cropping pattern to some extent. If the, livestock 
are of louer standard then their working capacity -uill also 
be comparatively poor. In the villages under, study the general 
condition of livestock is satisfactory and every h,guse hold has 
its oun pair of bullocks and plough, _ • 
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P ART-Ill 


Data Analysis, 


In a houaahold the entire area is neuar devcted to 
sowing .-and cultivation of annual crops. A part of it may be 
used for raising crops and part left as' current fallou in the 
form of Green manure. A very small portion of land, is being 
utilised for orchard purpose, .. Previously the farmars were not 
much interested in orouing, of fruit bearing tre^o, --jl' th- 
trend has changed. On enquiry thay told that fruit heaving 
trees like Papaya do not occupy much space and time to grou 
and have commercial value in the market. Normally the plants 
of mango, papaya, guava, lemon etc, are planted by the farmers 
either just near the well or uhere sufficient water is available 
for their growth. 

No. of Crops 



The present cropping pattern followed by the farmers is 
of double, crop. Nearly ninety percant of the croopad area is 
under doubl.e crop and the baiince unoer vhe singi-^ crop. The 
farmers uho are raising single crop were quastioned to ascertain 
,.the reasons for this.. The answer was that eixhar the water is 
not available or the soil is gravelly. 


rii xed Crop i 

In the double cropping area, mixed cropping is also 
done. In the case of rabi cpops mustard is also sown along with 
wheat. The mustard so produced is used for production of 
mustard- oil and the oil cake is given to the anirnols. The 
other mixed crops of this season are Gojra (wheat plus barley) 
and Bejar (Gram plus Barley). During kharif crops, the mixed 
crop of maize, pulses (Urd, Moong, and Chavlan) •^^nd ging elly ( til ) 
are grown. 




»\ k. / 




The pr"-sent cropping pattern is cereal production 
oriented. Kharif is the main crop of the area. and maize is the 
nicin oroclu'ct. Maize is the staple food- of the locals. It 
covers as much as 85. 65 .percent, of total cropped area. 
oero nt of th - ar.-. is under pulses. Sugarcane covers l>.82 
pero-nt of the total cropped a rea( tabled) r 

For the purpose of this study, the land holding has been 

classified into three categories i. e. Marginal (o-2,5 acres) 

0-4,3 bigahs 

Small C 5— 5 acres), and Big SvS ac!D-<.s..,_e,9*^ above). , 

1.37-8.75 bigahs) 8.75 bigehs and.„a.bove - 

Table— ^ shovjs the cropping pattern followed by the 
various categories of the fcjimer. It shows that widely grown 
crops by all farmers are maize during kharif, crop and wheat and 
bi.-r€-ly during ra hi crop . The grdss' cropped area devoted to 
maize is ly for the largest. The crops- Uke mustard, til> 
ambari, rajka, pulses are normally gro.wn i® mixed crop for own 
consumption and not as-'' commercial crops. 

The general pattern fol'icwed for the kharif and; rabi 
crops are given bel6'tf7:r 

T.Rnd holding of 5 Bigah. 




1977 Kharif 


Kharif 


Maize -2 Bigah 

Sugarcane Bigah 

vegetable -1 Bigah 
Green 

Manure -1% Bigah. 

Maize . .Bigah 

Sugarcane Bigah 

vegetable -1 Bigah 
Green 

Manure -1 Bigah - 


Rabl. .. T?toaat-. 
Barl^ 
.Sugf-rcane 


• Rabi TAJhea t 
Ra jk® 


-3Jg Bigah 
;-l Bigah 
— Jg Bi ga h 


.#5 Bigah ■ 
U Bigah, 


1979 Kharif 
( Fodder) 


Maize 

Rajka" 


Bigah 
a^ .Bigah- 


vege table_ 
Jowar 


Bigah 
Jg Bigah 


■jiJl-ieat ' 2 Bigah 

Barley ■',r^^'''':'d^-'-Bigbh 
.. Rajto Bigah 

.;vegd- table H Bigah 

Fallow ' 


If’Fl ■ , Wk 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 


1980 Kharif 
(Actual] 

Maize : . 
Sugarcane 
vegetable 
: Green ■' 
Manure 

2 Bi gah.' 

% Bigah 

1 Bigah 

iJj Bigah ... 

Rabi ' Pifheat 

... Barley . 
Sugarcane 

3% Bigah 
Bigah 

Bigah 



The atove pattern, clearly shows that in c;ech crop 
the major portion, of the land' is used for raising the cereals 
.oniy_., ...Puring kharif crop seme .land is 'always used foi raising 
green manure crop which incre'ases the vitality of the land. 

The pre.sent cropping pattern of the-se- villages is ty far 
on foodgrains. As much as (9o.6) percent of the gross cropped 

area is under these crops. Of this again-, nearly '6ci,-o percent is 
under cereals and remaining perccint under pul-sf-'-'s. Food 

■crops like sugarcane, vegetahles etg, which ere of b mainly 
commercial nature, cover only., aboyt 1.9. ’VS percent, of .the gross 
‘ cr.oppeca aret table-^) , . . , , : . . 

The foodgrains to seme, extent are marketed ty big end 
small farmers. In the case, of marginal-and amall farmers, the 
production is just sufficient to meet, their own requirements. 

Maize . ■ .., 

It is the important- crop of the area, ' it covers 
^^perce.ht of the .total -cropped: area. ... After the rabi crops 
of wheat and barley,.; the same field are us^ for this crop . 

In addition seme parrat land is also sown, since it is a monsoon 

crop. The^^area covered by .^arginal, small- end - big farmers^^ a 
f^l^-and 4§.?^"respeGtively of the 'to. tai "cropped area. 

Wheat \ ' 

The next important crop from the view point of area 

covered is wheat. It is a rabi season crop. The cultivation of 
wheat is more spread out in the irrigated' area. If water 
availability is not sufficient to irrigate the land then just after 
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■ first v.’inter rein it is sown in comMnation of wheet and 
b- rley and this combination is call^ad- Gojre. . It .covers 4#. 9,4 
yjerc; nt or the total cropped area. The area covered by, marginal 
small, and big farmers is and percent, of ^ the 

■- gross area. ' ■ ‘ ■ 

Be rley , ' ' ■ 

It is a rabi season .crop. The cultivation of barley 
Covers only per cent of the total cropped arse. 

Sugarcane 

Tiois is an important kharif commerciel crop. It covers 
0«S.2.percent of the gross cropped area. ' " 

Inputs use pattern 

For raising of srp/ crop, human letpur,, animal power, 
fertilizer, seeds etc. are necessary. 1 1 is"' therefore' 
ess‘-ntial to qtiantify them in terms of cost,, so-' ■■thevt selling 
price for the product may be fixed. The purpose of quanti— 
fi'Cc tion is only to arrive at the cost which has bcjen incurred 
to grow a crop in an acre,.. 

In the study the factors like cost pf human .latour, 
bullocks labour end plough' have not been taken into account 

since it had not been possible to pre<?.iseiy .assess ;.nd work 
cut those dc tc?ils during the short : time available for; the 
study. Other el'-T'.cntf such as- seed cost, fertilizer and manure 
costs, irrigation charges have been,- taken into account for the 
purpose of study and theit impac.-t. on the three categories of 
farmers has been given in table-4«. In case of seed, '-the- cost 
is almost equal for marginal and, big fa.rmer and it is quite 
high for the amall farmer. The cost of fertilizer and manure 
is maximum in the case of marginal, farmer .and minimum for the 
small farmer. The cost of irrigation is almost similar for 
oil the three categories,. ■ ... , 
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The data relating to percentage of area under ordinary 
‘and high yielding variety seeds to gross cropped area is very 
interesting. The uses of improved' seeds is not equally shared 
by the three categories of the farmers. In the case of wheat 
where the marginal and big farmers use only 30 percent and 
37.5 percent respectively of his area, the small farmers put 
5o percent of gross cropped area under the high yielding variety. 
In the case of maize the big farmers use 9, 8 percent of the 
cropped area under High Yielding Variety seed and amall farmers 
again show more liking for High Yielding Variety and use 
nearly fifty perce.nt area for this purpose. In the case of 
barley only the big farmers put 16,7 percent of area under 
High Yielding Variety arid it is nil in the case of marginal and 
small farm'ers^'‘M-i-''^i^ ' .. 

Summary and Findings : " 

a) Cropping Pa t tern : 

, The objectives were to find out (i) IJo. of crops raised 
(ii) Type of ^Crops, (iii) Whether mixed cropping is done. 

In these villages, there are 322 household who hold 
land. Almost all of them raise two crops in a year beriring 
a very negligible . number. The two crops of the area are 
"kharif and rabi. Due to shortage pf water the possibility of 

multiple propping does not. arise. In the kharif crop the maize 
.i is:- the mein, produce and in the case of rabi it is v/heat and 

barley. The area under maize is 80.60. percent of the total 
cropped area. This is. also, due to the .fact, that m.aize is the 
staple fqod of .the area. , 

During khSrif and. rabi crop mixed "cropping is also done, 
iln case of kharif, 'along. wi th .mbize> pulses like, moong and oil 
SeddC til) ate also grown a .fibre plant locally call ad .^bari 
is also grown alon'gsite the field sy The fibre is used for making 
rope etc., which is used- by the farmers for their own consumption. 


/ 
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cr. S‘..‘ of rol';i croP/ .-..long ’Alth v^h'-et/ crop of muoterd 


oil for o'-,n consumption, in case of shortagi of wa ter during rahi, 
mixed crop of gre.^ and barl^oy ( md v;hce. t and barley 

( --ojr^ ) ^ r* sn-.’/n ^ftcr che first winter rain. 

The ry'-rc mtogo of er&.a under commercial crops like sugar- 
cane, ootato is not much, sugarcane; is mainly grown for produc- 
ing gur for own consumption- if sufficient water is evailsble ' v 
then some portion of land is also used for grov/ing of vegetables 
etc. for v.'hich ready market is available at Udaipur, 

Input Use Pattern . ■ i- ■ ■' ■ ■■ y 

In the input use pattern the objectives are to find out 

a) The type of source of irtigation 

b) the use of hximan labour 

c) t!^ use of animal labour ' or the mechanisa tion; 

d) the use of fertilizer 

e) the use of H.Y^V, seed. 

: The main source of irriga tion in the area are . surfac^^ | 

; well with Persian wheel,- electric; lift' pump and rains. Almost all j 

the surface wells heve been fitted with electric lif ^ pump. 

This Ghs.nge,: has brp'nght Considerable more area under irt'igation 
and double crop,. The villagers are vf-^ry much alive to new 
’ changes and .they started using electric lift pumps as early 
as 1960. During rainy seai son, m^im^ area is put xonder 

cultivation. 

Normally family labour is used for raising the c.rops. 

During ploughing, so'wing, interculture and harvesting some 
labour is also engaged. This engagement is normally done in 
two way i.e, either it is a mutual exchange of labour or on 
payment of wages. Normal made of payment is in cash or sometime 

with -one meal also. 


j 

ling. 


illy 




The small size of holdings in the area does not permit 
mechcnisa tion» So the animal power is used fot doing all 
operation right from ploughing to harvesting. Every househeld 
have one or two pair of buHoQik and traditional plough a Gcording 
to the size of holding. In the village, there is one tract-or with 
a big farmer whose, holding is about 15 acres. Some farmers 

are using hired ■ threa-shers for winnowing of grains. 

. The use of manure and fertilizer is done by ell the 
farmers. The cow dung mannure;is used every alternate -year. 

The fertilizer is used .with each crop as per' the, advice of 
the agriculture extension officer. Farmers feel that the use 
of fertilizers' have help-ed in the' increase of production. 

The use of H.Y.V, seed is not equally popular with all 
the category of farmers. The anall farmer with land holding 
between 2,5 - 5 acres are the major user" of H.Y.V. seeds. 

The villagers still feel that the Hi. Y.V. produce do not have 
the t- ste as per ' the. de si .variety', ■ ' 

Conclusion 

The important conclusions reached on the basis of the 
survey of the scheduled villages may. . summarised 'as' follows: ~ 

'1, Though th-ere is considerable improvement in the irrigatior 

system and thereby production of double crop, 'vvi'. 
still the cropping pattern mainly .depends on rains in 
the .area, jra.inp .in t: .'-a -s.. o. r 

2. Cultivators are in general widQ.y .awaCe ^ofthe importance 
of fertilizers^, seeds 'and other Improved inputs." ’ 
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Table - 

.P-L'-gcan b ag e of cropped area to . the total cgopped a rea 




I, C gi- a al-S 
Maize 
'Jheat 
Barley 

Gram 

Ur- dj Moong an d 
Chaulan , . 

S uq ar can s 

Oi ls B ed 

Mustard 
Til ■ 

.EiArS. 

3ut.‘: and A mb or i 
l/I , yg notabl es 

Pototos, , . . etc. 

UII, ' £Q.Rdjjr. 

Raj k S' 


III, 

IV. 


,V. . 


Percentage c f tot a 1 
Area 

( 1974-80) 

80.6 4 
61.24 
12. 86 

■ i e.S-O.. 

0.89 

TT, :;' v ' , - 6 , 82 : 

2.89 

T « : 0. 25 

n.89 

:';';7,;4;3T 


cr oap od 
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Percentage of area under crop to total (Gross) 
Crop.pegi,'r area ■ 


Category of 
Farmer 

Maize 

Uheat , 

Barely 

Sugarcane 

Rest 

Marginal 

8&.0 

.:,.65,5 

13.8 

7.5 

6,4 

Small 

72.0 

62.9 

11,4 

7.0 

16.0 ■ 

Big 

6 3 .' 7 

59. 3 

16,6 

6.0 

18.7 


Tabl e - &• 

A\/firage in[-iut per acre 


(Figures in Rupees) 

Catogory of Cost of Cost of manure/ Cost of 

Farmers Seeds . ertilizer Irrigation 


Marginal 71.0 202.0 26.0 

Small ■ 103.0 13*4.0 24.0 

Big 75.0 154.0 28,0 


Marginal 71.0 202.0 26.0 

Small ■ 103.0 13*4.0 24.0 

Big 75,0 154.0 28,0 
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Percentage of area under crop to total (Gross) 
Crop.pegXarea . 


"Category 

Farmer 

of 

Maize Wheat 

Barely 

Sugar can e 

Rest 

r'larg in al 


8&.0 ; ,:,65.5 

13. 8 

7.5 

6 # 

Small 


72. 0 62.9 

11.4 

7.0 

16.0 . . ■ ■ : 

Big 


6 3. 7 5 9.3 

16.6 

6.0 

18.7 



T abl e - ^ 





A\/r;rage innut ner acre 






( Fig urr 

;3 in Rupees) 

Categ 0 ry 

of 

Cost of Cost ( 

of manure/ 

Cost of 


Farmer s 


Seeds . ertilizer 

Irrigation 

['largin al 


71.0 202.0 


26.0 


Small 


103.0 134.0 


24.0 


Big 


75.0 154.0 


28. 0 




Percentage of 
Seeds to 

area under (ordinary and 
the gross gropped area 

H.Y.y. ) 


Calig'ory of 
Farmers 

Wheat 


Barley ■ 

Maiz”a 


Ordy, 

Input 

Ordy. Input 

Ordy. 

Input 

Marginal 

70.0 

30.0 

100,0 

78.0 

22.0 

Small 

50.0 

50.0 

0 

CD 

CD 

1 

51.0 

49.0 

Big 

62,5 

37.5 

83.3 16.7 

90.2 

9, 8 
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1. ^ general 

■ , v;l.l, The village Jhanjhari/; situated at a distahoe 

of . R X.m* from Karnal, Headquarter of the District Kamal/ 

is inhabited; on both sides: of the G.T. ’-toad, neatem 
Jamuna ■Gena 1 and Karna Lake are at a di stsnoa of 1 k.m. 
from the village.' . It is a multi-caete village consisting 
: . of -fthe various caste.s such as Brahmins/ Kha tris ( Businessnenj , 
Rors (the agriwulturists) / Saniya's ( Bn sine-s^men) , khatis 
(Lohars), the Jheewars ( -ia ter- carrier s) , the Chamars ("the 
Cobblers), the Balmikis, the Gadariyas { .-.>hep herds) , end, the 
Dehs (winnow makers). The to cal population of the village 
according to 1971 Census was 874, the details of v;hich''are, 
as follows:- ’ . 


Male”. 

Female 

Total; 


457 

417 

'874' 


‘ ' 1.2 cut Of 874^ th*- acheduled Ct-'Ete popiilotion wa- as 

"follows:- ^ 

, Male , 139 _ . . . 

Female' 139 ^ , . 1 

Total: ’"'fm 


' 4 . 3 - The present population according to the fair price shop 
Retion- .Cards iS'.;>127B, The to.tal numl^r of hou£A*-holds is , ; 



t 


>2~ 


212 . Tiie castf-:-wise details of the house-holda es per the 
f-stamate-: Of the Patwari and safpehoh of the Village are as 
under;- . ' ' ' 

(i) Bralimins . 7. 

(ii) Khatris 4 ' ' ■ 

(iii) Rors 7o ' ' '■ ' 

(iv) Baniyas 1 

( v) Kha tis 9 

(vi) 'Jhef^war ; v ■ . 'i ■■ 

(vii) Cham.';rs 25 

(viii) BalmiJcis 35 

(ix), Gedariyas , 25 

(x ) Dehs 35 

Total: ’ 21 2“ ' 

!. The Village i,e broadly divided into two compact units 
one on the right side of the am. Road and the 'other on t^e left 
Oid.. Of it. The right ^ide unit is the gaglhai old' village 
the Deh^^ r'T left side is Tncfinly inhabited- by 

holitl ■-« \ veterinary 

Unhing it With the o.T. Reed. The houses: of the people of 

,:V,r!,jCXCIUS:-' GQ, SfcC'S fO'mi' ' 

adjoining the groups of hose's S^a^Tr- d 
others. a.* as Rors and 


Terrain, Rain-fa ll and sr^-i r 


3a 1 1 he 1 and here i* n* rh i -i -t ■ 

“ plain and even, - The soi i 

It i.s very fertile ■ ^ne .x>al is good, 

.^t Sonne nl^reo 4h • 

dumit i.e. good productive soil. The rainlf il 

per year. The total number of rain davs\ .f 

. .yt ox rol^^ 

Clima te ; 

4-1 It ia very hot in summer and very ooldin winter 
Suluyatjng Caste - Land ''yy' :.; 

5.1 The Rors are the only cul Mvwh' . ^ i 

The number of land owners in loa daste in, the village 

owners in 1971 was loS. Now it is 119. To 


o ther caste people own land. 

6. Area of the Village ; It is as follows:-, 

(i) Village area i.e. 

Houses, Pucca Roads, 

154 aicres 
_456.ocrea 
7 acres 
7 acre's 

To tal : 624 acre s 


: . The means of irrigation are thf? following: - 

■ ^ , (i) Tube-wells ’ 

. . : (ii) Canal 

: 8. Are a under Irrigation ; ■ 

• The whole area.. of the village is under irrigation. Half of 

. it, is under tube-well irrigation and th.:,; .half under canal 
irrigation. 

Tube-well irrigated 231 acres 
Canal * ’ 232 acre;. 

In other words,' it is ,50% tube-well irrig.a,ted <\nd 5o% canal 

irrigated. 

. 9. Crops . ' . ' 

9.1 The crops gro^ in tliia village: ^re r-s follows;- 
• . (i) Food Grains; Wheat, Rice end Maize, 

(ii) Cash Crops: ^uqar, cane, cotton, potato, toria (oil sefids) 

(iii) pulses; Grans, urd. 

(iv) vece tables; Cauliflower, cabbages, brinjels, onion, 
raddish, carrot, etc, 

. (v). Fodder Crops; Barseem,. chari, , 

lo. RQtation of crops: 

The rotation of crops is as follows;- 

(i) First, rice is grown and after the rice crop, wheat is 
grown. 

(ii) First maize is grown and after the maize crop is over. 


Ponds, .etc. 

(ii) Cultivable area 
(lii) Garden 
■ (. iv) Pasture .land 

7. Means of lrri(jation; 


Potr?tos ar'"- grovm and aftsr that wheat is- sown, «■ . 

(ii.l)In some cases two crops of pote tos grown and then .. 

vjho;:t if- gro'wn. . . 

( iv) .'jugar-canc- gives only one crop during the year. , ^ 

11. Mining of Crops; 

Mixing of tht,-; following crops is done: — 

(i) 'dhest, grams,, toria . 

(ii) Maizf , urd ' ' : 

(iii) V gc-; tables like raddish ^^nd carrot, bring als and palakv, ,. . 

reddish and turnip etc. 


12. deeds; 


The seeds used are of High Yielding variety. The quantity 
required for sowing as per acre of land is as follows; - 

Marne of the crop Quantity require^d per acre price (approx . 




for sowing 

. per .Quintal 

(i) 

v/heat 

4o kg. 

Rs. 280.0 Cp.q . 

(ii) 

Rice (Paddy) 

12 kg 

R s .- 1 60 ♦ 0 Op . q * 

(iii) 

Maize 

10 kg 

Rf, iSO.OOp.q, 

(iv) 

Grams 

40 kg.p.a. 

Rs. 4o0.00p.q. 

(V) 

, Potatos • 

10 to 12 ouintals 

Rs. 250.00p. q. 

(vi) 

Urd- 

0 kg p. acre 

RS.450*0Q p.q. 

’( vii) 

Toria(oil seeds) 

3 kg. p, acre 

Rs. 300.00 p.q. 

(viii) 

Sugar-cane 

16 to 17' qtls. p. a, ■ 

Rs, 20.00 p.q. 

(ix) 

Bar seem 

■ 5 kg ,p. a. ' 

Rs. 6op.o0 p, g. 

(x) 

(xi) 

Chari 

Cotton 

• not 

-do- f' Ajittle) 


. Manures: 




" 

The modern -scientific fertiliz'ers: such -es'Nitrozen, 
Phosphate etc are. fcft-ing used. "Ph^ quantity .of manures -tised per 
acre, of land in reject of some of the •drops and their .price 
as known through some-' of the local agriculturists is as follows;^ 



of’ '■ ' t^amo ' of the- 'Quantity 

No* the Crop V Manure used ■used_per 

acre 




'p.ri:ce 


rr "_ 

•(:l).: Wheat 


•■"■■ '_-"C 

(i) n.p.k * 

- , ,12:32:16 

^ - (ii) 2inc 

(2) RiceCPaddy) Ci^n.p.k*: 

-12; 32; 16 

(ii) 2 inc 

(3) Potatos hCtow-d^ 


105 kg. 

10 kg- 
140' kg, 

10 kg. 


Rs. 137.50 per bag 
of 70 k.g. 

Rs. 7.5o per kg, 

Ro^ 137. 50 per bag^r 
of 70 kg. ' 
r. 3.7.50 per kg; 


6-7 tons( approx.) ' , 

per acre- S' .Rs.7o.o0 per tonne 

P (aoprox. ) 


N.P.K* = Nitrogen, Phosphate, _________ 

■ The area under seme of the :Crops^ie^as^^^ 

(a) Fnod Grains 


Si* Name of 
No. the Crop 


Total area Yield per ^ 

under die 

crop in. ( 


(1) Wheat 

(2) Rice(Paddy) 

(3) Maize ' 


367 

3R0 

8 


""""(b) cash crops 

(1) Sugar-cane 15 

( 2) Cotton 1 


16 

16 

4 


200 


To t.:l Yield 
(^‘Pptox , ) 

( Quintals) 


5.872.00 

6 . 080.00 

32.00 


3,000,00 


(3) potato 


15 


4 8- where -what is 7 20.00 
. shown after the 
potato crop. 

120--where whe-e;. i, 800,00 
is not sown after 
the potato crop 


15. 




( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) / 

(4) 

(53 

(4) 

Toria (oil s£;eds) 

15 

4 

60.00 


( c) Pulses 




(1) 

Grf.ms 

10 


60.00 

'(2)' 

Urd 

' 1 ' ” ' 

. 3 " 

3.Q0 


( d ) V ega te bl s: 

4 



(D- 

Cauliflower, cabbages 
Brinjals, onio ns etc. 

' : ■ ^ ' 

. . f 

_ _ no t known 

■ not. known 


( e )■ Fodder Crop s 




(1) 

Bar seem ■ - ; ■ : . 

30 

400 dtls 

■ 12,000 

(2) 

ChFri or Jawar 

48 

not known 

not known 

Size 

of the Holdings: 


■■ 



(a) 


(i) 


The coneolid tion of holding? he g- been" dr.- he. sample 
survey of land- owned by 30 egriculturistv es mentioned in 
Annexure 'A' was done and the results are aS 'follows:- 


Land owned upto^ 2.5 acres 

Above '2.5 aerf^s .but not 
more than 5 acres ‘■: 


(ii) 

C iii) 

'(iv) -Above 10 acres 


Above 5 acres but not more 
than 10 acres 


Total: 


;= 8 
==■., 5 

= 'V4 

= 3 

= 30 


(b) 

(c) 


Minimum area of field is one^acre of land. ' 

On the basis of the above, the 119 land owning farmers 
will fall in 'each of th'e 'above' cate'^fy as follows:- 


- 7 - 



•in-each 
Cc tegory 


(i) Land owned up to 2.5, .acre c 32 

.(ii) . 7 *tove 2.5 acres but no 

more then 5 acres 2o 

(iii) Tihove 5 acres but no more 

than lo acres 55 

(,iv) AbDve 10 acres 12 

'1* t • ^ — , ’ 1 T Cl 


27 

17 

46 

10 

100 


16 , Ploughing: 

Ploughing io done by 
(i) Bullocks’ 

(ii) Tractors. 

-i ' ’ ■ ■■ ■ 

1-7, Charges of Ploughing : 

It is Rs. 25.00 per acre cithof ty bullodcs or by tractor. 

18. Types of Labour Used ; 

(i) Family Labour: All the able-bodied m'-mbero ■:>£ the family 

of -small farmers work thanselve- in the land i.e.j, ploughi.ng 
the land, levelling, sprcaading the -eed:^, ijlimin?: ting 
weeds, cutting the fodder crops eJtc. This include- s bith 
male and f^miale labour, 

(ii) permanent Labour ; Farmers .o-wning more thr.n 5-6 acres of 
land ^^ploy permanent labour also for pl-oughing, cutting : 
fodder, watering the fields etc. Their number is generally 

'■ one to two. It is 'only- male .labour. 

(iii) Casual Labour: This is se-aspnel i.e. for cutting 

crops, also' plou^ing; and watering the fields whenever 
required. This includes male end fonale Irbour toth. 

Fanale labour is used for eliminating, ruperflurus growth 
. , ' from the crops or on other easy types of jobs. 



(i) v'C’rmancnt Labour: It was -told by •‘?ome eg^rlculturists 
th..- 1 th<'r pr'-=vBl(-'n t rate is Rs. 1800-2000 year and 
thia is given in advance. 

(ii) C.'suc'l Lobour; Rs.io.oO per head per dey.' Food 

is also given (two meals) in additijn. For female 
lab-'ur the rate is Ro. 7.00 to Rs. 8.00' per head, per day 
plus food ( t^'C/ meals).. ■■ . ; 

.'•ppr-....ximate Cort per <\cre^ of Growing Wheat/Rice ; . 


(i) I'l ughing charges 
(ii) Si^icds 

(iii) Manures 
' (iv) Water- charges 
(v) Harvesting etc, 

, (vi) Labour charges 

To.tal: 

Marketing; 

21.1 There are two market 

t "ken f or sale i.e, 

(i) Jaraori: It is at a 

villoge; 

K nrnal ; it is at e 
vriXe'c^. ■■ ■ 

21.2 B'- th of these market s 

pucca roads, ‘ ' 


Rs. 250.00 
RS. 70.00 
R&. 300, 00 
RS. 100.00 
Rs. 225,00 
Rs. 150,00 
RS. 1095.00 


wh.:rG the produce is generally 
diptancf: of 4 k.m. .from the 
distrnce of 8 k.m. from the 
are c;;.nne'cted with the village by 


21.3 There is not much scope for local viUegg-: marketing 
-'f pr'^duco b-'cause many people do not purchase -at the harvesting 
Be-C:n "b-cause in general every iedy earns' sufficient food grains 

the se days, ■ ' , ' ' ' ■ 

iXiB-SPSt t a ti ons Tht^ means of transportation available are the 
fpllovdng; " ' ■ ' ■ 



(i) Indigenous: Such. a. s asse^ss, bull :ck cr-rts 
(lij Tractor Trolleys ' 

(iii) Trucks, 

There ere no difficulties in traBEsportation. 

23. Sale gride ; (Approximate) Th.j salt; price of 3om.„ of the 

commodities is r-s fcdlows:- 

Ncrne of the sale r rice per C)uintol 

Commodity, 


(i) 

wheat 



-s. 117.00 


( ii > 

Rice, (iv-ddy) ,, . 


.-.5. 105.00 


( iii) 

Maize 



Rs. 120.00 '-:c 

130.00 

(Iv) 

Grams 

.. .. ........ 


r\S.400, 00 


(v) 

Urd 



R.-. .450.00 


<vi) 

Sugar Cane 



R3. .20.00 to 

25.00 

profit Margins Th« 

3 profit ma 

rgin ( .,pp 

ro.x. ) in some of 

the ; 

crops 

is as f 61 lows; - 




si., . 

name of .... 

Cost of ; 

Total ■ 

oale To t<-il 

profit 

no« 

the crop 

production 

produce 

orice Sale ; 




per acre. 

per 

per price 





acre 

qtl. 


U-l _ 

_ (2) 

^(3) 

(.4) _ 






Rs Rs 

Rs 

1. 

Wheat 

1095.00 

16 qtl. 

117.00 1872.00 

777.00 

2, 

Rice 

1095.00 

16 qtl. 

105.00 1680.00 

583.00 



Thus, the margin of profit per acre of wheat is R. . 777,00 and 
in the case of rice, it is Rs,585.00. 

Total profit per yerx per acre = Rs. 777,00 4- Rs,585,00 = Rs. 1362,oO 



y yf.r-jge Income of o F rmer having holdanas 
V.',? to 2.5 acres or 3~acres. 

^ ^ basis, the approximate yesa.rly incane of 3 

fcrmer in the follovang categories of lend holders would b- as fol 

lows, presuming that he grows both the crops i.e. v/heet end rice: 

: Rs .I ncrarie ■ ■ 

(i) land owned up to 2.00 acre-c . ,2724.00 per' year 

(li) land O’^ned upto 2.5 acres 3405.00 per year 

Ciiil lend owned up to 3 acres ' ' 4o86.oO per year 

In ofh-r words, all those farmers who have land below 3 acre are 
not cbie" to er rn Rs. 3o0.oo p.m. from their land. Assuming their 
families consist of 5 members each, their per head per month 
earnings will be less than Rs. 60.00. In other words, they 
will be considered. 3,0 poor farmers, on this, basis 3:2 farmers 
Eire living below the poverty line, 

Aycrage income of an Agriculturist as a Whole : 

Aqrlculturol Income ? . 

An attempt has teen made: to arrive at the .approximate per 
yecr agricultural income of tte agriculturists (land owne-rs) on 
the v;hDle, on the following basis:-. , . . 1 , 


Marne of Total no. ' Total .profit 

the crop of acreage per acre ■ 
under (Rs.) 

cultiya tion."__^_ 

l.'heat 367 . '777,oO 

Rice, 38o ■ 585.00 . 

..b' .''V'."" ■■■■■: ,":7v - e , ■■r':'..; : : a'' I"'": .■../eIe/' .'.v.-EE.r'i ■' ■ '■■■ ■ 

Totcl income: ^ 


To til profit 


( Rs. ) 



2,85, 158. oO 
2, 22, 300.00 
^ , 07, 45 9. OO 





11~ 




'i "• 


N Eime 

of the 
crop 

To cal yield 
( approx . q tl. ) 

Sale Price 
(7-,pprox. ) 
(per qtl. ) 

Toc;,l Scle 

Price 

(R3.)- 

Maize 

32 

130 . 

4,162.00 

Gr am s 

60 

■ 400 ; 

24,000.00 

Urd. 

3 

450 

1,350,00 

Sugar-cane 

3,000 

22 

66,000.00 

Toria;, : ' -o/ 

-60 

300 

18,000.00 

Income from 
other crops ( 

Total income 

approx.') 


20,000.00 

113,512.00 


expen- ^ ■ 

diture i.e. of the 
money velne of 

produce 56,756.00 


Net income^ 


56 f 756. 00 


Net income from Garden 
produce 

(.’,.,prox. same as .in the case of 
othcT land) 


10 , 000,00 


Total income during the year 
from Land 

Total Numtjer of .agriculturists 

Taking 5 memis^-rb as an 

average family unit - popul.-ti >n of 

agriculturists 


5,74/215,00 


5 95 oay 600 


Agricultural incone per heed 
per year-,. = 5^ 

6C 

Monthly Income per head = 957 

12 

Conclusions: 


R&. 957,00 


R s. 80. OO Aprox, . - i /' 


(i) On an average basis' the agriculturist ) arc ahDve the : 
poverty line, ' 

( ii) But taking separately., those? who have lend below ; ' 


■■■ I 



3 r:cres b-iow the' poverty line* Th^ 

J 7 vo of the .egriculturist poptil^^tion-i-^ 






^^--^^aricalt uri 3 and T^^grlcultiiraT T.^>v.,r.r- 

eiiX tu. rx S 1 3 ■ 

(i) income per head Ptt year - Rs. 957 .oo 

(il) income per head per month rs. 80.00 < CBarox. 

cultural Labour incxame 
(i) incOTe of the head of the 

family of 5 members (considering 
the minimum size of the p^m-f i,r\ 


*.u 7 >consiaeran' 

the minimum size of the Family) 

5 raembers 

(iii) Income; per head per month 

ffcpcnden ce . Upon ^qricu.T tair^ ♦ 

<1) Tot..l number of Agriculturists 
population 

( 2 ) 7’ot.->l • ' .'.gricultur-a 

iibour in 

fcGtms of ' ^ . 

members of families) 

families 
(ipprox. } 

Total; 


( J) T i l populctioh 
of the Village 

<^’?prox.) 

(4) pero"’ntage of their 

dependence- upon agriculture 


Hs. 1800/- to 2, 000/ 
per year. 


RS. 166, 6 6 say Rs, i€ 

R s. 33 . 3 3 pai se ner 
. head y” 


Member.-^ 

600 


i ■ 


300 


900 


1278 


.- 200 ^ X loo = 

1278 


gbppper* a - sha-na . - • . /. - 

Xit-’pre ctice is differ«'-n^ -in j-k,?, 

i:^rent m the case of different crops vj 



^ ^ 


(1) Mhea tj it is l/ 20 th of the crop harvested in e d-y. The 
wheat crop cut in the course of a day is bundled in 
bales at the end of the day and the croy-per can take 
one bale out of every twenty bales. 

(2) Rice ; it is 1/lOth of the crop cut. 

(3) Thrashing of wheat or paddy; lo kg. per labour/ per day, 
20* Batai Pro o si 

In cases, where a land owner gives his lend to a farmer for 
cultivation, the share of the cultivator in the crop prockiced is 
l/4th or 1/5 th of the crop produced. 

31« ^ Change:-,: in cropping Pattern during the lest ten years . 

b^on year ago , generally wheat was produced. Now pc-ddy is 
also grown because of the availability of tubewell and canal 
water, previously only canal water was there -which was not' 
sufficient and now tubfv-wells are also there. 

Y ield i The yield of wheat per acre vj as n to 9 munds or up to 
3 J 5 qtl. approximately. Yield per acre was b:; os because the 
f'^:rmer vjas not fully aware of the High Yielding varieties of ^ 
seeds, manures etc. and the tube-well v/a ter facility 'v^es aim 

not there, ■ : . : : ; 

32. S ugar Cane? It is grown in less quantity?' because the facili ties 

for crushing sugrr-cuno rr*-^ not available in the villagf'.; end 
taking it to Karnal, the district city, wher-,- the sugar mill is 
..-it'.' •'■'•.-d increases the cost and thus mak®s it uneconomical, 

33. Ploughs and Tr ctors: The following is the number of equipment 


which the agriculturists have:- 

( 1 ) Ploughs driven by Bullocks (VJooden) ' 52 

(2) Ploughs driven by Bullodks(iron) 30 

(3) Totel number of Tractors 5 

(4) Total nximb^'X of Harrows 5 

(5) Total number of cultivators .. 2 



(6) Tot^'l number of thrashers - H 

(7) Totcl ntimb-r of bullock c^rts ' ' 3 32 

( 8 ) Tot-^1 ntunber of tractor trolleys , . ^ 

(9) "A'a.t.-.l number of pumping sets( diesel) 16 

( lo) Totr-1 mamber of electric pumps, ■; 32 

(TubPiwells) 


• 7>.ciri cultured indebtedness! ' 

/iliTiC/.d ev-ry agricultlirist has taken loan either on ' 

(i) Long b rm basis i.e. for installation of tubewells^ purchasing 

'£ tractors etc. or ' ■ ■■ 

(ii) iihGrt term basis-i.e. for purchasing manures^ -seeds, pesticidc;-- 
insecticides etc, 

' The 'credit facilities are available from ell the Banks i.e. ■■ 

S := to Bank, iiinjrb National Bank, Agricultural Banks, etc. There • 
is also a Cooperative Society in the village. There v;ere 5o2 

pG-ople on tte Register of the Cooperative Credit Society which give 
cr dit to the, farmers and also to others. The rate of ■' 
interest of loan for agricultural purpo-ses'-is 11%. ' The loan 
ha'_ to b' re-paid at the time of harv^-' ting a crop for which' 

'-.h': bsan hf j-. tcit-n tc.ken- In the case of defaulters, the rate is 
increast:d to' 13%. in the case of non-agriculturist loenec s, the 
m- is 21%. The maximum- loan given to en individual farmer was 

Re. 16, OCX), 00. ' ' • - ■ 

Ca ttle ' 

The cattl. .populati'ri <^f -.the village as per.. 1977 Census was 
. follow-;:- ■ ; . ■ 


(i) 

'Bullocks ..;'bove 3 year old 

' 36 

( ii) 

Cows (milch) 

16 

(iii) 

Cows (dry) . . . 

25 

Caivi 



Male 

( 1 to 3 years old) . ' > 

■ 5 


Female (do) ' ■ 12 

Calves 

Male (lees than l year old) ' . ■ • ■ 

Female (do) - 23 


He-ba£falows 6 

She buffalos (milch) 5o 

She, Buffalo s (Dry) 3o 

Calvfe s 

He coiv'^s (Baffalos) 366 

She Calves (do) ■ ‘33 


37. Yield ^ of Milk 

Covjs - Foreign Breed 15 to 16 litre,s(per cciw) per day (approx. ) 

Cows - Indigenous 4 to . 5 litres per per ' day ( approx. ) 

Baffalos - ivpproximately 7 to 8 litre--, per bjffalo per day. 

38. Care of the Cattle ; 

(i) There is e veterinary ho rpi tel in the village to look' 
after the health of the : animals. The arrangements for 
cross Ureeding are available, v b ; 

(li) For drinking watT'r, only ponds are availaliLev The ■'water f 

■, in tlrte dry sea son ^remains le a r end becomes muddy and - 

'■ ' Gontaina ted with various types of germ o end is 

' considere'd injurious to the health of the animals. 

Some arrangemen ts for providing fresh- ■^^?a ter to the ■ 
animals is very necessary a ■■:5 they i res a great asset to tlf. 
farmer and the p.oor villager, j; 

3 9, Horticulture; There is none, it is necessary to develop 

horticulture where people can rest in the evening, Thif will 
increase mixing of the pi-^ople and knowing each other. 

40„ Poultry: Thfre is. ho poultry frrming being d-,-ne in the village# 

' but some people are 'keeping- tlr^ fowls for their own use or may be 

. '’"'selling them at the times of a -sheer need. The total number of 
fowl population in the village according to 3977 Census was as - 
follows; — ■ ' ■ 
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Ci) 

Cocks 

13 ... 



(ii) 

Hens 

52 



(iii) 

Chicken 

65 


il. 

I'-ig.'-.: S'-. 

me people have 

pigs .also. The 'total i 

Dopulstion 


,f the pigs according to 1977 Census was 16 only. 

17. '" F-ir irice Sh-:>t>s; There is e fair price shop in Jdie village. 

is a cooperre-ive store in the village which provides the 

pe.-glo v;ith cheap rati "’ned-rete cloth. 

43, Village Market; 

There are the following numb-r of shops in the villegei- 
‘(1) Cobblers'' shop : ; 1 : o 

(2) Tailor shop 1 : ■ ■ 

■(3) Cycle Repair shops 2 . 

.; ( 4) Tee, shops ' ■ ■ . ' ' 3;' o ^ 

(5) Shops of merchandise^^ ;; 'o^; ' o 

( 6) Engineering shop . , o; l ^ ■ 

44. Co t tage industries Q . 

(1) Durec-weavi nq; It iso done by women by almost all 

the families of the village' d 
but it is for their own ;U'se.:: This 
resource" can lx: developed for 
o-:'oi-o:; ;io:me,rketihg;also..: ' ■ 

(2) Winnow-.makinq; The Deh (scheduled Casta) comfriunity 

is practising this" ptofesoion. But, 

•. there "is no'; iodei' merkefcing::,:fa:ciii ty 
^ ,:,.fdrp:thi s ■•(Xfimodity, ;: 


Every head of f amily^ after making about loo winnows gees 

ut other' far off Villages, for selling them and suffers-, loss in his 
ox‘-)f'-^S''i n. The Qov^'-rnment should try to create a market for. the sale 
:.'f this commodity. They should also be, provided loan on low interest 

basic to provide them an incentive to -produce more, . 

!;:d;?;^dd:i7id|||®Sldiip;;:p;:p;;:v ;::;4 ;;;; :v;;u; ; 


:-dstiK^d; 
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Each winnovj cost'^- him Rs. 2 to R"'.. 3/- and' is sold ac the rj-te 

■)f elDciut Rs* 4/-. Ht 2 produces abaut 2oo v;innows ev-- rn th along 
vjith the memb'-rs of his familyC about " 7 : tc> 8 vi?innowB e day) and 

4 his monthly income is about Rs. 200 to 25o per head per ni nth; . . 

(3) Dairv Farming; Some people ore doing dairy farming on a .*1011 

scale and sell milk. The rab: of milk is undtr stood t'o to 
Rs. 1.80 to Rs.2.00 per litre. . 

( 4 ) Enqinefc ring. Industry; There is a atiall fact^.ry which pro.duces 
agricultural implements at a small scale such as - 


(1) 

Ploughs 

(2) 

Harrows 

(3) 

Hoe s 

(4) 

Spades etc. etc 

, slao 

repairs tractors. 


C5) Fi "-hcries; There ere 3 ponds in the village and there- i.s a lot 
of oO:pe for developing fipheries. it v/as understood thc± the 
c-::n tracts on this account wert'.- given earlier but had to be dis- 
continued an account of miEmanagemt nt. Thi *■. should egain be 
explored. 

f 6 ) Shoe-mak inq i ndus try : bs there are many houses of cobblo'rs. The 
scope '-^f stcblishing the shoe-making industry may tfei w-^rthwhile 
exploring. 

45 , Conclusions: , 

the pressure on land is increasing, it is high time that 
the Government should locate seme... industries in the village 
c jpecdally when it is quite nco r to the city r.f Karnal. This will 
shift the extra pr^-sssure on land to industries and will rait^ the 
per Capita income of the people. 

The Study Report is based on the ve-rbal discus"! :'n with the 
village sarpanch, some of the agriculturists (Lend owners) 

1 ' and the village' Ratwari," ■ , ■ 



V.. 1 



Samiple Survey of Land Owne^ by 
the Agriculturists 


Juinexure-A. 


Land owned 


1. 

Jai Singh (sarpanch) 



1C 

1 acre 

2 . 

Jai Singh 



6 

acre 

3. ’ 

Ram Swaraop 



■TJs 

acre 

4, 

Da bal Singh 



10 

eGre;, 

5. 

Amar Singh 



9 

a ere 

: 

hcjchan Lsl 



4 

acre 

7, 

Irwar Singh 



2 

acre 

8. 

Dfil Singh 



6 

Ecre 

9. 

Ram Chander 



6 

acre 

10. 

Harkesh 



2 

acre 

11. 

Man Singh 



1 

acre 

12, 

Sundra 



2 

acre 

13. 

Dhani 



2 

acre 

14. 

Bhaga t Ram 



2 

acr»3 

15, 

Jegan Rem 



2 

acre 

16. 

. SewB Singh 

' ■: 



acre 

17. 

Iswar 



22 

acre 

18. 

Rajinder 



. 21 

acre 

19. 

Raghuhir' Singh ■ 



lo 

acre , 

20 . ; 

' S©nerasi"Bas ' 



10 

acre 

21. 

Mam Chand 



Tig 

acre 

22, 

■ Lij ja 



5 

acre : 

23- V: 

: ; Bi j u , ; 



3 

acre 

24, 

• Rasa la ■ 



8 

acre 

25. 

Hinda 



. 6 

acre 

26. 

Dtvi Chand . . , - 



' .3^-: 

acre 

27. 

Koora 



3 

acre-- 

28. 

Bebu Ram 


v:'-, ■' 

.8 

a erg?. 

29. 

R^ Kumar (Joint Family) 



40 

acre 

30. 

Ishar^Singh 

'7 ji "'■■■■ 


. 3^ .. IQ 

■a .ere. 








gxgll ADVAIIG^ ^ D P R*’ ^ri 33l^!AL P^OG'lAil. 
puEiJc Ab;;i!ii3'?iATic5T. 


HI 


vill ag e s tudy 


Jhanjhari - ICarnal District 
Varyana. 



"6ondition of Agricultural 


Labour" 



I. Introduction ; , 

1*1 . As a part of the village study prograraie, 
a group of eight participants frora the Sixth APPPA 
course, conducted study of a vixlagf in Maryana, 

■with special reference to tne social and ecnnoraic 
aspect s of tie life ■ of the villagers. Mhe village ■ 
selt'cted for the purpose is -called Jhanjhari, a 
multi- Caste one , situated about 9 Ins. from '"arnal 
a district toTfJii of llar/ana, t wards Jliahala on the 
l.T. Hoad (renamed as Shershah Suii Iiarg) about a 
kilometre from the Maryana Tourism Development 
Corporation's tourist Oasis Complex (Ilirna Lake)* 
Jhanjhari has no'w developed into a revenue vilLige. 
There are several similar VAliages -irnund and 11 
these villages ro'tain coht....ct3 W;it}-: Jhanjhari through 
coii-ion services in nodal vi.Liagf's and social inter- 
course inc_uding marriages. The G.T. Hoad passes 
through the village giving it great acce saibility. 

The nearest rail'w,:^ station is Bhaini Ifhurd , 3 kms. 
away from the village. ■ 

1.2 The total are i of he village la 024 kerb a. 

The average rainfall is 01 ..cms-. ; bf tie _ ■ 

to tell area, about 45i acres /ire 'under' 'cultiv, it ion'. 

The "land a are irrigated ,, through canal wate.r and _ . 
supplemented aliost 50^ by suri'Hos from tubc-i^clls.* 

1.3, 'The, population of thJ v-llage .is oer th>- 1971 
census wa's 874, 451' males and ■ 417 fenal-- a.' It is 
estimated to be:; 1278 as on dcJo( as per the xa-’-inn 
card register), coraprising of 212 hnus/'holds. ^'h'ile 
the. Deh cormaunlty lives on the yeste-rn s"do of the 
G.T. Hoad, the other po’''Ul .ti^n is inhabiting the 
eastern sice ■'^f the G.'h Hoad, occupying an area 
of about 1\ acres. 

1,4 The group made frequent visits to the village 
and familiarised theiaselvns with the villagf? environ- 
ments. In fact, t'-ey were' able to talk' freely to .many 
vilaugers. They contacted a cro.ss-section of th 
via. lager 8 including the . oarpancli, a fey members 
•of the Panchayat .including, those rer rmsenting the 
Hari-jan communities, the only Jady panchayat nenber, 
the village school teachf?rs (inc lud ng'a Iridy .teacher) , 
the' khatri s^^hop-kceper , many womeii frora the harijan 
cofimunitic.'S, the only cobble: r in the village, the 
only bonded labour and so on. The group felt that .the 
village /a yeru free able to , conmunicu'x^ y5th the 
me..ibers of the .group without reservations.' 
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1.5 There are 119 hnu Beholds who own the 'land 

in the village. The holdings range frou one acre to 
ag much as 70 .-.ere a. The r-st are landless,^; except 
for the plots on lAihich they have their dwellings. 

1. i; The village popul-.t ion is Hindu, there being 
no Si aha. or Lusliiig. It is a multi -caste vill.ige , 
the doidnaiit- casd= , in ; view of their number and 
affluence being the Hore. The diet ribut inn . of the 
households caste-wise is as under: 



Hor 

Brahmin 

Lohar 

Gadiriya-- 

3 1 ,i ki • 

Ghumar 

Deh 

Thatri 

Jheevar 


70 

7 

9 

25 

35 

.25 

35 

5 

1 


Total : 


212 . 


?.JL C ondition of th e ag ricultural labour; 


2.1 The ..iain occupation of the village is agri- 
cuJture. host of th, fa.iilies, except for.lhe Dehs, 
h'-ve 30 . le Liomber or the other . doing agricultural 
labour. 3ven the le ha. depend on the agriculturists 
for sealing their winnows, the mainstay of the Ddhs' 
livelihood. ■■ They made reed-winnows and sell them, 
to the farmers, fu.r and near. . ' , 


2.2 The agricultural labour can be ' sub-divided into 
two divions:. 


8.2.1 the land owing group 

2.2.2 the landless group. ■ 

2*3 . The land -owning group ; ■ 

Host rf the marginal farmers do their own work. 
They. are incapable df employing any extra hands for 
their work.- In fact, soek rf then even go -and work 
in other's fields, wten free.: ^The farmers .with larger 
holdings enploy. agricultural labour, d spending upon 
their needs. Except for , the . af'E uent farnv.rs, all 
others employ labour on seasonal basis on daily wages. 
They employ hands for perlod.a upto 200 days in a year, 
at the Liost. The affluent farmers employ labour on 
contractUcil basis, renewing the. contracts year after 



2*4 Tie landloBs gxou tis. 

^ The landle'.ss labour in bhe farras of ■ _ 

the ' landowning farmers 5 either on daily wages basis 
for seasons or ■ on -contract s. Some of the 1 do try to 
get ^ land f or cultivation on SaajhedariA'partnership) 
basis, but with lliaited-irieans >it their disposal, they 
find it difficult to nuruso the 'objective and t-hey 
fall back for assistance frnra -fcho other farir'rs. 

3 . Ijage rate s and c oape nsa tlon; • 

3.1 The riV'rage wage e.irnings per iile ajaber is 
F:s.7 to Rs. 8 per -day and for feraale Rs.5 to Rs.(' a day. ‘ • 

This Was corroborated by aany of the landless labour. 

But the ,e.iploye-r'3 ware of tte vi-iw that they pay Hs.l'O • 
and Rs.8 per day foe male and femable labour reapvictively. 
Both the parties are aware of tte niniinua wage reguJfitiona 
In fu-ct, the land owning employers added that they even 
give lunch to the labonr. It was, however, not possible 
to reconcile the difference in 'these versions bocause- 
of 'tte. social conditions of the labour in the village. 


3*2 The- cont’ract rate is Ss. 1800 p -r aiinuei p>;r head. 
The amount is not paid in lump-sum, but justed 
against the advanc 'S taken ' by he labour in cash 
or in ’cind. It almost bocnmes a vicious circle and 
though, they cannot be deemed as bonded labour, they 
continue to do' contractual labour yoax after -year'. 
Theoretically, the labour n* od riot rtinew the contract 
after its expiry, but practically they may not be able 
to do so. However, there was aiso^ one case of a bonded 
labour. (This will bO’ discussed In a' separate paper). 

Unerapln-/t;ient or u nd er-ennlomm t ; 

4.1 The landowners claim that there Is- no un- 
employment or uraierennloyment in +-he village. They 
main'. a in that they do nob get adequate number of 
hands wrhen needed. But t'hf; landless labour feel 
that th re ie widespread uiienployrnfint and under- 
enployneht. 'Im support of this, they say that a 
nur.ibe'-' of t.hC'-i h.ve'*bee'n conpelled i+n s*?ek employment 
outside 'the''* village , in jobs in the canal departri'-nt 
or in the loctricity dehartnent._ A study however 
indicated that thitv! wore no .a-ble-bndled p<r'3ona 
une.-iployed as such in’' the village. . ■ 
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5» ii c chaniBatlnn and it 3_.a£jgL£-^2J'.££^31-.- 

■ j.l A:; ha.'S bean the trend elsewhere j ' ms ehcini sat ion 

h-r' toL^'dii Til.^ce in the village. A'here axe 5 txactoxs, 
a thx. annea md 38 tube well a and: pumps. : Wale the,; 
lanciown'.’xs have gained on this account j the landless 
labour have lost employment opportunities to some; 
extent. But some dft hen have switched over to worl 
as mechanics, fitt 'xs, drivers of tractorsjetc. 
th'-xoby cl'-aring more wages thun the traditional 
agricultural labour.- ;T ■ : 

Sif. :(tousing a nd in f rast ru ctural f acillt ie si • ; • 

■■'.1 All the land -owning Rors have pucca houses.' 

The lot of the landless is alnost; the sa; ie , cuttlrig 
across caste baxri jxs. '■'niy such, of those fanilies 
as hi.ive membc'rs having onployment in governnent 
depart lents nr otherwise,; have pucca house ay irres- 
pectivo of any caste 'distinction. This rainority 
also owns milch cattle.' Otherwise, all other landless 
labour have kutcha maud -dwellings. Except .for the 
dwellings on the wastern side , where the , least ■ 

affluent and the loT<;st in the caste hierarchy, 
th Dehs, live, all other. areas in the village arc 
cl^;ctrl: ied. As a rule, all the village houses 
are built- on fre- -hold land. - ■ 

i .2 _ Oil re is a co-op --rative credit .society, which 
give's cs si stance . mainly to the agriculturists in the 
foriu of loans and fertilis'-rs. The other landless 
also can tak - advantage of the facilities, but -on ' 
terms which are entiiely different. (For details, 
plcc^su roier to the separate paper on the subject). •- 

V ,3 There is a Balwadi and a primary school 
in thj village. The're is no distinction between "■ 
the children of' the Jand-owning and landless popu- 
lation of the village in so far.., as the educational 
facilities are, concerned. What' was found Was that ■ ■ 
in the .rrinury -school,. .’the .percentage of children 
belonging to the landlt^ss (' ' rijan-sT-was more than 
the. more affluent familie.s o'f Hoi’s. .It was found 
that the te..,ch.-rs of the sch.pol did canvass to g'ef 
raore children admitted to the school (possibly to 
justify their o-wn’ pb’sts 1) p in the primary stages, ■- 
th-:.' drop out percentage-,. Was negligible, but beyond 
the primary school stage,' only a very few children 
went outside the village to pursue education. The 
village has only 3 or 4 graduates, lO or 12 matri- 
culates; even- here the, larg-^st number came from the 
moat affluent of the' f ami lie. 'a, that belonging to 
a Iliniator of ttr- Haryana iGcfv.ernitient from this 
village, , .. , ■- .... ., ' ,- 
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7, Gonoral iniDro salon s 

7.1 The iinpreaaion one gained waa that there 
was no ptarvatinn as such in the village. But 
almost 50% of the population v/as b low the pov-rty 
line 5 those belongr’ng to the landless section nc 
those who wore onl/ margina.- farmers and below- 


7.2 This trend has resulted in some p‘ rcoptiblo 
changes in the vill,=ige. There is a k-emhes at 
least in so far as the landless arc concerned, to 
pursue (iducatinn and to got sorae enployntuit outside. 

The rcscirv^tion rules do proviae theia an incentive, 
hhile the harijuna deplored that in spite of the 
reservation rules, their lot tns not improved, the 
non-Iiari jans were feeling bitter about th. 'privilege s' 
given to the former. The lane less -x ongst the non- 
Harijans foci the pinch i.iore. They have neither the 
advantage of the r«. servati^n nor the benefit of land. 
p€irceptibiy, they wore having norf’ problems. 

7.3 The larger framers are trying to con solid a''' e 
their holdings; though they are aw/are of th.. ceiling 
liiiiits, they hold the land in the na>:iea of family 

i.i' mbers, but cultivate the,; together. Ivith the 
m^.rglnai farnr-rs finding it difficult to make both 
ends mcv^t , the condition of the .agricultural Labour 
is only bound to dotoriorate further; n cossarily, 
they are compelled to search for pastures new.’ This 
trend will further aggravate with more mechanisation 
liktily to take place. 

7.4 The gov'-'rnment can step in to help the lot of 
the agricultural labour. The surplus labour force 
available can b(? conv niently shifted to other profi- 
table profe.sainna. Thv:re is scope for developing 
fisheries (ponds are available) , durry weaving (already 
this is done for internal consumption), enultty 
fari.iing, dairy farming (with the IIDRI in the close 
proximity, th -re fshould be no problem) , etc. so that 
the n(.;t incomt) of th-.^ village can go up and the 
labour u.r..- in to the neighbouring villagG a/towns 

can bti stopped. 







A study of the .condition of Agricultural Labour in Arlamallige -- 
V f'uS, THAMI/I) 


Even after thirty three years cf indei.iendence the 
condition of agricultural labour in our country is pathetic and , 
all the efforts by the Government in this direction have not met luith 
desired success. Agriculture is an unorganised sector in the 
country with the result that the agricultural labour unlike the 
industrial labour does not have much bargaining pnuier. Poverty 
and destitution compel them to accept whatever wiage rates are offered 
to thenit Minimum wages 'fixed by the Government are seldom paid to 
them and even with the statutory minimum wsges^ it will be difficult 
for these labourers to make both ends meet. Agriculture itself is 
by and large dependent on the vagaries of mensoon and floods and 
drought directly affect the fate of agricultural labour. A gain j the 
job is mostly of seasonal nature and during off season it is 
impossible for thti^se la^bourers to keep the wolf erf their doors. Ths; 
nbject of this study was to have an insight into the economic and 
social conditions oT the agricu wtural labour :n ti-;is villsige 
Karnatka. Information was collected about the wage ratas^ pattern 


of expenditure and incomo, assets held by them, literacy, caste 
composition and the size nf agricultural labour in the village 
economy « Information was also gathered about the various develop*- 
ment programmes initiated by the . Governiaent and their impact on the, 
condition of agricultural labour^ their perception, of Government 
efforts, awakening among these persons of .need for family planning 
and self dependence, 611 these aspeats will be d5.sous3er! in . 
detail on the basis of information gathered from a sample of 30 






Selection^ pT 

liJe iiiere to study the of agricultural labour in 
one of the villages in Karnataka# bie selected Arlamallige a village 
in Dcddaballapur Taluk nf Eiangalore District# The main reason for 
the selsctiDn of this village puas that basic data about various aspects 
of the village uere available as a result of a village survey con-- 
ducted by the Census of India in 1961, It was a better proposition to 
conduct a study nov.' and compare the result u it h- 1961 to arrive at 
changes which have taken pla»3 over a period of tuenty years. Again ^ 
this village is located in the vicinity ef a silk weaving centre. It 
ccDUld afford an' opportunity to study hoi-i the development of that place 
affected the village life# floreover^ this is a medium sized village 
and is typical of Indian village where the main occupation of the 
inhabitants in agriculture and ancilliary occupations# In view of 
these considerations j Arlamallige was selected for studying the cone 
dition of agricultural labour, Various other aspects were studied by o 
other members of the team# 

vhethodol. Qgy .d '•-h. •e::- ' 

The methodology of the survey was to make a study. nf 

n ■ 

3C households selocted at random. It was ensured that the sample so 
selected should certain agricultural labour from all communitios of the 
village, Mumbor of units of the sample from each community was to the 
extent pnscible proportionate to the total population •f. agricultural 
labour in that community, Whithin the community the households were 

sclecL.eri at random, A pre—devised guesfcionail:G* was canvassed to all 

'f 'ft :i: ■' ''' ■' Tf-' f/’v ' '■■f''"' ^ f. 

the; thirty houseld mainly through the head or a working member of the 
household and utmost care was exercised to elicit precise information 
Wherever some inconsistency was 'noticed 'in , 'two replies efforts were 
made to probe deeper to arrive;" at the truth# ' Sy'Ud large the 
^ villagers ware very cooperative . and'' gavW 'straight' ^ to the 



Informally^ the vieujs nf teachersj, land-owners j gouernment nfficinls 
were also broadly obtained to verify whether the answers given by 
the interviewees showed a correct trendo Howeverj the information 
supplied by the agricultural labour was taken at face value and 
the questionairas were edited only to the., extent y apparent in- 
consistencies were .noted* , Th (2 information, so collected has been 
tabulated under various heads and will bo discussed hereinafter^ 

Arlamallige is a medium sized villoge in Doddaballapur 
Taluk of Bangalore , District •’ It is roughly five kilometres from 
Doddaballapur and therefore the geogrephical details of Dnddaballs.pur 
case be adopted for this village, alaG# -'It' is situated at 13'' 13^ Worth 
Latitude and 77^261 East .Longtitude, to the Worth-west of . Eiangalore , 
City* The' village is. well connected by buses with the Taluk Head- 
■ quarters Doddaballapur .which in turn is connected with Bangalore City 
by rail , and . road. .. It is'.. about' 3000' V above sea level* It is . 
situated in a region- which is- wpen and . undulating ' covered uiith scrub 
jungle* It lies i-iithin the basin of river Arkavathi# The famous 
hill resort Mandi Hill is not very for '"rom this place, Thc:i’»lim§1i0 
of the region is very salubrious* It is net very much different 
from Bang.-lnrw City* The dnrth-East mansnon .contributes to the 
rainfall* Thuro is a big village tank at the ontranco of tbu‘: 
village from Doddaballapur side y hen the tank is fully it provides 
irrigation to a vast tract of ■village land bihich is used for raising 
sugarcanoy paddy y etc* Thu cultivated crops are sugarcane y paddy ^ 
ragi| jowar^ millets etc* Casurina trees are also planted as there 
is a groat demand for fuel which fetches a luerstive price. 

Aralamallige being only ^ kilomotres from Doddaballapur^ 
tho history of the village is closely related to the history of the 
town nearby.' This town was 'an important place, -of 'trade in the ' , 



lyeiTtr,. century under the' Hoysala Kings . In 1761 Doddaballpur 

uas cr^rtured by Hyder Ali and was. ^ the rulers of fiysore till 

it bccaniB a part of the Weu f'lysore State, now Karnatka. 

There is a legend attached to the name of the yillage. 

It is stated that a devotee offered a garland of jasmine buds made 
--.f silver to tha image of Lord Channakesaua in the temple in 
fulfilment of a vom . On the day following the offering, it was 
observed that the buds had blossomBd into flowers. The village, 
therefore, came to be called 'Aralamallige’ which means 'Dasmina 
blossomed ‘ # ^ 

There is a stone inscription in old Kannada in the temple 
of Channakesavaffl The inscription bears the date of 1367 A<»0o and 
refers to the regime of yir-^Bukkanna—Uadeyar « It is clear from this 
inscription that the village ujas in existence even 600 , years, ago * 

Beyond this y there is no other recordto show as to when the 
village camo into existericeo People of almost all the castes ate' 
ancient settlers, 

SijziOj,^ pf^ PAyppR 

According to the official information available ^ 

. % ■ ■ ■ ■ 

the area of the revenue uillage is 1863 acres. The village has 

a harnlot Kanehoshalli which is about 2 from the main settlement. 

17 Adiknrnataka families reside in this hamlet. According to the 

nfficial records updated in 1980, there are 318 households. There . 

are 305 dwelling houses, 13 dwelling-cum-shops , 12 shops, 2 1o 

workshops. According to 1971 Census the village had a population 

nf 1436 of which 764 were mnla and 672 females. The present population 

is roughly estimated at 164301. The number of households in 1971 was 

■ distributed 

/. I ho houses in the village are uniformallyj^pn either side 

of 0 number of strsetst; and : lanes . ' Most of the houses in the 

villdcs aro h rid ConstrUertidhs* Some rich land-lords have recently 

rpixiilt new houses with 'fairly modern' look* Tha residential' 



persons from different castes live together^ The Adi-'Karnataks and 
Adidravidas - the scheduled castes - ars living in separate localitieev® 
The village is covero^-' by a group Panchayat« There are 
six villages in the group - Aralamallige ^ Eaksipura^ S«r'<»Gollahallij 
Alahallij Kuntanahalli and Dakkassndra* There are 15 members in the 
Panchayat of uhich 8 are from Vokkaliga caste^ 3 from . Kurubay 2 from 
Adi-Karnatakaf 1 from Banajiga and one from Bedao The Chairman of the 
Panchayat is a Uokkaliga 'uho. owns land* The Panchayat has a building 
of its obiru fletailing of internal roads and^construction of drains 
ujas done by the Panchayat* 

The village, has a. Service Cooporotive Society ulth 
membership of 39C* There is also a fUlk Soci^' ty luith a membership 
of 327* The average sale of. milk through this coeity is 45 litres per 
day GmRs 2/- per litre* 

• ' , ■ school 

Thiure is one branch post office^ one ^ .’'luptc seventh, ■ 

standard* ' .Adult literacy ' cls.s,ses are ^ also , held in tho: -jillaga* 

30 uiomon ars roperted to be o.ttonding theso classus* There is one 


youth club* alsc* 

HoueVwri !!■ ap 

only go 'th .v, « 


Type^ of Hojjsej^ 

' \ ' 

Total Houses 


Pi a Hi go Houses 

- 2D1 

H*CoC* 

- 12 

Tiles 

- 51 

Shouts 

— 6 

Grass 

- 33 

Jb. ,the..., ,.H.^aml0t_ 


Tiles 

10 

n- 


:ar3 that youth from the upper caste 


318 


Grass 


5 



According to 197 T census j the population of the village is 
1436 of uhich 764 arc male end 672 aro females. Ths number of house- 
holds in 1930 is 318. The estimated population is roughly T6CCi«. The 
main castes of the village are Vokkaliga, Banajigas Kurba, Bha j.'antri 
Vedda, E'edaj Agasa, Uppara, Brahmin,, Lingayat, Kammara, Besthaj fiarathi, 
Arii-Krrn.' taka j Adi-dravida, Adi-Karnataka , Adi-dravida and Vadda are 
sche-duled castes. 

The Vokkaligas arc land-oWBers and arc cultivators by 
occupation. The spesak Telugu, The Banajigas claim to be tho descendants 
of Balram, Originally they were a trading class. In this village most 
of the Uanajiga are cigriculturists, . Like Uokkaligas, they are also an 
upper caste. The Kurubss uero originally a caste of shepherds, their 
traditional occupation being iending sheep. In this village some of 
th;. m tend shoop while others ' arc agricultural labourers,- Bedss also 
known as Nayakas are originally hunters. In this village thoy are 
all either cultivators or agricultural labourers. They are backward 
GconnmicDlly os well as socially, Adi-Karnataka and Adi-dravida •ccupy the 
the louest position in the casto hierarchy, Adikarnataka and Adidravida 
onch consider that it is superior to the. other. Though untouchability 
is li, gaily abolished, thesB communities still suffer from some dis- 
nrimin;-. tory treatment in the village life, fiost of thorn are agricultural 
labourers and occasionally some of them supplement their income by 
beating drums, doing leather work etc. Bhajontri are barber by 
nccupation, Agnsa are traditionally washerman, . They also boar 
i'QshBls during marriages and supply washed clothes on these occasions, 
Kammaras are blacksmiths or goldsmiths, ■ ■ . 

It was observed that though thu rigours of casto system 
have certainly loosoned, economically ths socially louer casts people 
aro still weak. Soma of the so-called hi^er caste people als« do 
ths occupation of agricultural labour. However , most of thorn wore in 
ogriculturo* Brahmin families are very feu*. Either they are retired 



]\n ana l>;s 1 o£ the^ pJ. K^IIPPAPPJP}-^ PP^-BPPJ-P}3)-?-P9P. ' " 

For the purposes of this study those pt^rsons bihose main 
source of livelihood is wages from agricultural labour in others farms 
have been treated as agricultural labour. Some of them own small land 
and do cultivate it but the income from cultivation on their own land 
is marginal and the majsir part of their income comes from labour. All 
those persons have, been- grouped. as agricultural labourers,. Table 1 gives 
the number of household dependent on Agricultural labour. 


TABLE r--' 

Caste 

No, of 

Household 

Ponulc 

ition of 

Househo3-ds 


Household 

interviewed 

. If ,«■ 


l/okkaligas 

3 '■ 

3 ■■■'". 

; 6 

6 , . 

■...h2' 

Bana^igas. 

'. 4' . , 

V,3'.'-^- 

5 ■ ■ 

3 

■ ■ ■ 

Kurbas 

21 

-.'S'" 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ .9 - 

. 6 

;15' ' . 

Bhajantri 


■ ' ■■■'"" ' 



, .-«■ . 

Vadda 

tT '5 'T' 


- . 

■■ *“* 


Beda 

■26 ■ 

' 7 : ■ 

■ ' .:i6: ■ 

■14 

3 Qe;.' 




out average 

4 members# On this basis^ total number of persons dependent on this 
occupaticn luorks out to t125 x 4-j 500u Total population at present 
is estimated at 1600, Percentage of populatfon dependent on agri- 
cultural labour is thus SOI# .According to 1961 census 58 households 
having 280 persons were engaged in agricultural labour,* The total 
population in 19C1 uas 1282* Thus in 1961 22/t) of the entire population 
'u&& dependent on this occupation. In IQTIj the number of household 
dupendunt on agricultural labour rose from 58. to 71# Data about the 
nuniber of pDrsons in those households nould not be gathered. 

Thus, it will be obseryed that oyer a period of twenty 

■' ■ '■ ■■ 

years the populatian has gone up from 1282 to 1600, i.e, roughly 25^., 

The percentage of those dependent on agricultural labour has gone up 

from 280 to 500 which works out to roughly The corresponding 

increase from 1951 to 1961 was more than 2Q0^» It will be observed 

from the above figures that the rate of increase in agricultural 

labourers is more than the rate of increase in population. This 

implies that more people have switched over to this occupaliion. The 

reason for the switch over may be lack of adequate rainfall for the 

last 4 to 5 years. This has forced the small and marginal farmers 

to take to agricultural labour as their own crop had failed. They 

scomed to have uiorkcd nn the forms of those having irrigated land, 

irrigated 

Further, iiiith the expansion •f 2, land because of more wells 
(46 in number) the sugarcane cultivation has increased and this 
provides good wages and more days of work. About 250 man days are 
required for raising 1 acre of sugarcane and also preparing jaggery ' 
from the cane produced. The wages for sugarcane crushing arc more as 
compnrod to other agricultural' activities . 
feoe. rates and i n come ' ' . 

It was revealed by the survey oT the sample household 
that the wage rate fur male agricultural, labourers was Rs 5/~ without 



. . 

meal and Rs 4/- with meal*- The Wage rate for female workers was fe 3/- 
out 

with/meal and Rs 2*50 witht moal. The children were not working as 
agricultural labourers but looked after the cattle atco The wage rate 
for sugarcane crushing are higher. It is done on contract basis* A 
group of fiu 0 labourers undertake to prepare one bag of jaggery for 
which they are paid Rs 50/- which works out per head Rs If/-, The 
number of hours of works is more then the usual* The usual hours of 
work for the labourers at field arc 9 to 6 with. one hour for lunch 
and rest , 

flost of the labourers are not aware of Minimum Wages Act 
but they are more in demand and therefore are able to. get reasonable 
wages-. As a matter of fact the landlords try to keep them under 
obligation by advancing them small loans in times »f need so that 
during the season they will come and work at their fields, A part of, 
the wages is ' .ad.justed .. towards tho-- loan* ' -.for . those 3.oa»S' the ' land-;^ 
lords do not charge any interest. Almost all questioned about the 
behaviour of the landlords, replied that it was good. There is no 
difference in the wage rate in the »ff or peak season. The labourers 
arc able to get work for 5 to 6 days in a weak for 6 tc 8 months. 

During the period vihen they arc not able to get work, they fc;llGct 

" ^ . ■ ♦, 

fuel and ,oin dung and sell the same. They also borrou from the land- 
lords as stated oarliur and make^ both ends moot. They do not have 
any other source of income as they do not know any handicraft. Very 
feu of them have cattle to supploment their income. 

Table 2 gives the incomo distribution of tho households 



intc,ryieuic;:d 


C-:ste ^'io. Of Llpto IOC - ,, 150-200 200-250 25 0-300 300-35C 

house- ' . , , 

^Uokkaliga ■ :,3 

Bon a jig a 3 

Kurbf ; . 5 

Beda'. /, 7 

Up para, 2 

Knmninra 1 

Adi-Kar- 9 

nataka 



It uiill be observed that more than 5052 fall in the ihcome 
bracket of Rs 10D to 260/-« Average monthly Income of the household 
works out to it 16C'/- This average was a littlo q^er Rs 50/- in 1961 « 

Thus 5 it will be gbservod that the income has trebled during the last 
tuwinty years but the real income has reduced as the prices have gone up 
by more than three times with 1961 base* The value of rupee is less 
than 30 poise with 1961 as base* 

Pottern . of Ex pend ij^u rje 

Tablu 3 giuas thL analysis of family budget. 


Tr.blu 3 



1 tGm9_ 

Amount 

Purcentaqe 

Food 

120 , 

7Ql5 

Clothing 

18 

■■ 10^ 

Bovorages 

13 

8 ^' 

Smoking 

8 


Pthors 

16 

, . 7 ^, 

Total 

iT5“ 

106 ' 


It will be obsorvad that avorage monthly incoma of the houso- 
hbld works out to Rs 160/- uhile the average monthly expenditure is of tho 


4 

3 

1 


1 

4 


_ 1 1 /-_ 


order of Rs 175/- per month® This accounts-for prevalence of indebted- 
ness for consumption purposes® This uill be explained in the next table* 
A lion^s share rf income is spent on food alone as is the case with 
persons living below subsistence Icvelo Expenditure on tea^ coffee 
and smoking is qhite higho 7^^ of the family budget goes on other 
mistellaneous itoms' of which liquor is a prominent part, host of 
these labourtjrs drink, r^any stated that they drink a fter days hard 
workj while others stated -that they would like to drink if they can 
afford, Ewen those who denied having this habit were actually 
smelling »f alchohol at tho time of intorviGW^ There are two liquor 
shops in the villsgo. One of country liquor which caters to the 
needs of poor people and does roaring business and the other of wine 
to meet the roquireiTienta of the well-to-do. It. was given to under- 
stand that some of the women worker also drink, .eat totacoc and pan 
regularly, 

. , Wost of them purchase their ration -from: the, society and' 



other food articles arc purchased daily from other shops, Thu. staple 



diet is ragi and some supn lament it with, rice also, l/ery little ^f 


ground nut oil is used for cooking, Exponditurs on vegetables etc 


is marginal. Undernutrition and malnutrition is common 


from the oolorios they oat. They mainly depend on ragi ball 


omo sort nf curry u'hich provides energy but vitamins and Qthe.’r 


nutritions arc almost absent in their monu 


Indebwtcdncss 


Out of 30 households interviewed, 15 were having 


debfc^’ ranging ‘from Rs 170 to Rs 2000, The particulars of debuts arc 



under 


K 170 
Rs 200 
te 300 
Rs 400 
Rs 500 


Mo. 

T 

3 

4 
1 
2 
1 


Rs 800 
Rs 100P 1 

Rs 1300 1 , 

F':,.2000 1 

so se pf debts 

3 for Agricultural pir poses’ 
2 for illness . 

4 for consumption 
1 for cattle 


Total^ 


15 


Amoun t 
2800 ' 
> 70 /- 
3100/- 

- / 30 . 5 /-“ 

8470 


per»oitaqe 


7 . 5 ^ 




Total 

It uiill be observed that the ‘debts are mainly for^ un- 
productive purposes, Aa discussed earlier, their expenditure is more than 
their income - ( Average income per month Rs 160/- and average 

monthly expenditure Rs 175'/-), they have to incur small debts for day 
to day u.ants. The debts arc mainly taken from the landlords who 
willingly cbligu thum so theit they will be under obligation to work Bn 
thuir field in repayment of debts. Part of the wages is adjusted 
toward debts. For such dobts no no interest is tharged, HowSver, 
for bigger loans interest ranging from 18?^ to 24'/ is charged. Almost 
50/ of the households are under debts, , / 

Though there is a service cooperative society in the 
village, no loans have bean advanced ; to . agricultural labourers, * 
PurhapB the rules require soma security which those labourer do not have 
to offer. , 


— 13 /~ 



hgA d. 

Out of 30 households intervieuedj 15 of them owned 
small tract of land® About 5 of them wore allotted land by the 
government under the scheme of allotment of land to landless people* 

Some have anccestral land. Thu land is mostly dry and if monsoon is ( 9 aod 
they arc able to cultivate some X'agi or rice for their oun consumption* 

18 of them owned houses - 13 had pucca tiled houses uhilej 5 had huts* 

6 households had cattle while 1 had a radio and two of them had 


sewing machines* One sewing machine was , purchased on subsidy by a 
goldsmith family which was rendered jobless after gold control order* 
The lady of the houses now train other women and also does tailoring 
work* Other machine was purchased by a liokaliga who intends migrating 
to Doddaballapur to do some business* He has already sold his house 
in the village and with the sale proceeds purchased a house at 
Doddaballapur and also a sewing mvochine* His wife does tailoring for 
others* This was the .only . case of an ambitious agricultural,, labourer* 
All the rest of them seem to be resigned to fate and do not seem to be 
ambitious at all* They think they are happy in th.:-ir way and alwcays 


look forward to the novernment for something* There is no inclination 
whatsoever to be solf-dopundcnt • Their income hardly permits them to 


invest in durahies* 



of households chosen for study* The ^?illaga has a school upto VII 


standard and a night school 



Ji'i’JSLA Litar acy 

C'.Gto Liturate Illiterate 



Uakkaligas 2 '1 

Bana jiga 2 1 

Ivjrbo 2 3 

Uppers 1 "i 

Kornniara “1 ~ 

Ruda 1 6 


Having children Sending children 

^ ® choo l goin^ te_. .scho ol. 

age 
■ ^ 

■ 1 ■ ~ 

2 ' 2 

;..1 1 " 

4 2 , 


Adi Karnat- 1 8 

ka . 
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It uiill be observed that illiteracy is more in the lower 
castes. Out cf 8 households of Adi-Karnataka only one is literate. Gut 
of four households having children of school going cage in this 
community only- one household is sending the children to school. It 
uas observed that the amoment a child is about 12 to 15 years of 
aye, ho or she is put on the job uf Agricultural labour. Thus, there 
must be drop outs even among those iiiho go to school in the beginning. 

Of the families having school going children but not sending them to 
school, more of such children are girls. This shows a sort of dis- 
criminatory treatment to' girls. 


Auat unoss of need of Fami ly P.lanninq 


22 persons out of 30. interviouod were aware of the need 

for having small family. Most of them said they would liko to have 

small families as they could not afford largo family. Generally, they 

got themselves unsoctnmised after two or three children. Only one 

person hnd n nagotiue attitude towards family planning. According 

-15/- 


to him children are ood^s gifts and he will not like to presjmt 
their birth ^ A remarkable awareness and positive attitude towards 
family planning is perhaps responsible for a virtual stagnant 
population of the village,. The rate of increase in the population is 
very low in this village o' 

Q ...Q QV cyrn me ryt ^ „,§fSpTts^ 

.13 persons wore awere of Government , efforts to ameliorate 
their loto Some of thorn got agricultural land allotted to them* Some 
got house site allotted under the Danata Housing Scheme* Only three 
persons weire aware of Minimum Wages Act* 

The Government has token various steps to amolioratG the 
lot of the landless agricultural labour in this village* ' Land was allotted 
■to landless labourers* Some of those persons are cultivating the land ■' ■' 
so allotted to . them* ; Since it is dry land and ' the n^onsocn'has failed 
during the last 3 to 4 years^ the land could not be put to much use* 

The village is covered by a service cooperativo society. The benefits 
of this sneioty hove not flowed t-' Icndldess labourt.rs as the loans 
are advanced against r curity and these porsens have nc security to 
offer* Some of the laiidldcss labourers own milching cattle and are 
member of the Piilk Society of the village* 9 small farmers^ 5 marginal 
farmesrs and 15 landless labourers are members of this society* About 45 
litres of milk is sold por day to this society Rs 2/-- per litre* 

If more loans could be advanced to these persons for the purchase of 
milching cattlcaj, they can augment their income by sale of milk to fcho 
society* 

Government has also started Daneta Housing Schema assisted 
by HUOCO* 20 house sites have boon sanctioned » under this scheme 



to tho villagers 'hero . For being e ligible under this scheme 5 the 
person should be landless or houselessand his annual income from sll 
sources should not exceed Rs 2500/— , 20 houses are under constructione 

According to' the rules, Rs 500/- has to be contributed by the all«ttec 
in cash or kind. Rs 1500/- are given by the government as subsidy and 
the balance of Rs IOQO/- is treated as government loan uihich is re- 
coverable in 20 annual instalments free of interest. This will benefit 
those having no rpof over thuir* head. 

The government has also started Employment Affirmation Scheme 
under which construction work will be undertaken by the governmenent 
in off-season to provide employment to workers who are not able to get 
agricultural job in the off-season . This should help providing 
gainful, employment to agricultural labour. 

For drinking water, a bore-ujell has boon constructed for 
this village near A di-Karnataka Colony. Thus, on the whole government 
has been alive to the needs of tho poorer sections of the village 
community. During the course of interview, people appreciated govern- 
mont efforts in this diroction. Yet the general tendency was to 
look up to the government for overything. Initiative to become 
self depondont was conspicuous by its absoncQ. 

Conclu sion ’ ' ' 

Concluding, it' can bo said that the condition of agri- 
cultural labour in .this; village is bettor than most of other Indian 
villages. They are more in demand and therefore tho possibility 
of their oxploitatlon by the land-ownors is very remote. As a matter 
of fact, the land-ownors try to keep thorn in good humour by 
advancing interest-free loan Qt». so that in the season they will 



be av ai lab lo f o'r "" ’"OobaaDs xXapurj' "Ct le 

near the village and is a silk weaving centre and provides cniploymant 
opportunities but the lebourers of this village seem to prefer 
agricultural labour and not many go for uork in th:,. town* This shoes 
that they are cible to get work in the village itself <y During off- 
season they have some difficulty ^ ■ Here the government can do something 
by training those persons in some handicrafts etc* so that in the lean 
season ®r during drought it can.be really handy* Further^ loans can 
be provided for purchase of milching. cattle * In that case the . benefits 
of milk cooperative society can be availed of more and more by the 
landless ' labourers, 

. . ’ Ei^D - ■ 




Condition of Aqrlculturgl LeApur 


- L-R. Julka 


gART - 

Introduction 

The phenomenon of rural unemployment started during the 

eighteenth cxanturi'' under the British rule ruid siAi lied under 
the impact of nev; land tenures^ monetisetion of transactions 
End decline of villages artisans, impairing the 'belcnce end 
inter-dependence among the different strata in the rural socie- 
ty'^ weakening the traditional viahillty of rural oconomy. The 
growth in the numtf^r of agricultural latourers in this context 
vj:?© ? product of process of disintegration and immiseris.' tion 
and not. of developmental process bringing in its train 
occupation diversificc- tion. Agricultural labour in this 
setting was not an occupation, a mode of livlihood w'iliingly 
chosen by the earners .in th? t occup tion; it was one; of the 
forms assumed by destitution which overtook the er'.twhile 
culf.ivators and artisans who had been deprived of tlT ir 
traditional occupations. 

planned development in the most r cent decades has not 
succeeded in halting this process.' All the available 

indicators leave little doubt c^bout the continuing, growth 
in the numb*^r of agricultural labourers. Recent "stimates of 
the proportion of population ts-’low the povt^rty line; (48.13%) 
indicate .that the level of living of the bulk of agricultilCol 
labourer’s has undergone, little improvement. Strvacturf l measures 
realign the production relations within agriculture' in favour 
of agricultiirel labourers and the legislative support to wages 
in agriculture hf'Ve ■ little .to show by vfsy of concrct- results. 
Thus neither the' general economic development nor agricultural 
devt'lopment and not even .the reform measures through the 
instrumentality of 'Stt'te .in Indie .seom capable of reaching far 
enough to purvey hope and viability to the class of people 




Ijor- the major Ixirden of the irrmiae rising economic trensi- 

-n un';i r alien rule; while had at last the 

alibi of b-ing aliens^ .independent India has none in exti-nuetion 
of her- record after three decades of planning. : ; , 

It is in this context that .the aggravating problems 
of rgri culture! labourers need to be a-.ses^ed. The so called 
grof.n- revolution and indiscriminate technological change. s heve 
increased the disparity in rural society, one of the intricate 
problems facing Indian economy today is not as much the capacity 
of c'gri cultural sector to provide inc^reased production as its 
caxj&city to do thi-s without throwing out: surplus labour, 

Obje Gtive of Study ; ■ : • ■ , 

In this Sombre perspective thf5 objective of study , is 
to bring fecus on the presemt wage and employm-'-nt condi tions of 
cgriculturf. labour^ impact of various government schemef, end 
measures in providing direct employment to increasing lebr-ur 

force or bt-nefit them by diversification of rufal ..'.conomy and 
future trends as discemable by making self ctive study of 

labour in agricultural employment in the aforementioned two 
villages o£ Rajasthan. 

&;o graph! Col Backdrop : 

Rajasthan is an irre-gular rhombus with east-^west and 
nt:'rtl>- south line as diagnols .and lies, in the North-West 
part of the Indian Union betwf'en North latitude" 23°.3“.end 
3 o°. 12~ East Longitudes 69°. 3 “ and 78°. 1 ?“. It has an 
->roa of 34.12 million hectares and is the third lergoEt state 
in the country. The state now occupies . lo. 4%' of the total ter- 
ritfry of the Indian Union. Its border stretches to over 5920Kms 
It is inhabiited by 25,77 million people according bo I97i 
Census and has an average' density- of 75 persons per ' square 
kilometer, it is bound on the west and north-west by 



Pakistan and on the north end north-east by Pun jab/Haryana. 

Itr eastern frontier marches first with Uttar pradeeh and 

then with Madhya Pradesh. Gujarrit state forme it boundary 
on the South best. 

It is a tropical region cem si sting mostly of dry ^ 
sandy desert but to some extent of fertile plains and epually 

fertile .plateaus as well as forest-clad hills/ rising as high 
as 4000 feet from the se^i level. Rajasthan is however 

perilously depf ndent on the caprices uf the fickle monsoon. 

It is an cfgri cultural region/ made unicjue by long isolation 
but showing great vgric-tion from, one locale to an':M'".her, 
betwfeen one group and another.,- 

In the hilly tracts of the South r?>nd South Eastern 
regi'^n the soils very , in their character fr.^m sandy loam, to 
clayey, loam. 'In ct-rtewin parts of the ragi -n they ar- mixed 
wi th stones. , 

‘ :70% of, the total -populciti-,in in Rajasthan is dependent 
,..n agricultutS' f. a r their livlihood. Rural p -•pula ;:i'.>n is 81.5% 
end percentage of agricultural popul<?.tion to rural population 

i.3 82.1%. , 

,, The total area of district Udaipur is 1. 91 million 

h'-'Cta.res (S.gi'/oithe state o.rea) . Total cultivable vtee is 
4,91/420 h^'ctares end net area sown in 1976-77 war; 3,33,600 

hectares. Are a sown m.ore' than once was l,57,82o hectares. 

The district is facing drought conditions for the past four 
years. _ 

Girvja- Tehsil in which Villages Eklin^ura' and Kaladwas 
fall Covers '16-R6 square kilcxnetres of e;rva, having populatic.n 
of 3,11,841 5(Jith density d£ population of 185 pc^rsons per 


kilome tre 




•Avfc: rage rainfall in Girwa Tehsil during the lasc 10 
ara v.r-.:, 635 itto. Total rainfall 'between June- Sep tem Id?- r 1980 
V .3 538 mm. in this Tehsil 179 villages out of the to-el of 

229 villages reported 60% loss of crop and have te: n declared 
as famine- affected areas. Eklingpura and Kaladv/as vilisges 
uncH' r study do not fall in this category* 

C on cer.) tu al Frame , ; ; , 


First fill India i.gri culture La-teur enquiry wa- c-nducted^ 

and the second enquiry was. : made i_in 39 5 6 
by the Ministry of Labour in l.^S’O-S-^/to have, cumparotive pictures? 


; f the conditions of agriculture .labour between. 1950-51 to 1956-57. 
In the fir =-.t enquiry the cqinospt. o.f agriculture : latourer was 
ur.ed f-r ine who was employed for wages in the process’ of crop, 

producti n. An agricultural labour .family was defined es one 
in which either the head of family or 5o% or more .of the earners 


rc ported agriculture labour as their main oC:Cupation,. . The 
main ocCupati- n of a person in turn was identified with the 
'^ne in v.'hich he- vfas engage-'d for 5o% or more of the day.s worked 


lay him during the previous year, in the second enruiry an 


agriailture labourer had been defined to include labourer 
not only employed in crop production but also employed in 
other agricultural occupations like dji-lry farming, horticulture. 


raising of live-stock, bee-keeping or .poultry- faming etc. An 
agricultural labour family was defined as one whicdi derived a. 
major portion of its income from agricultural wage. Thus the, 
criteria adopted for donarcation of agricultural labcur - 
familier .Was income in the second enejuiry as against employment 

in the first encmiry. P ricing of kind-wages was done at whole 
calc prices. For the purpose of present study the concepts 

ur.ed ty the st'cond enquiry were adopted. 

Me thcdology '' , , , .. 

The selectl.m of these .two villages for the purpose?, of 
■■ur study was made on the basis of accessibility, ejcposure of 
V: ri us development programmes and proximity with block and 


lo 


district headquarter'^. These vi 11 r3ges are else Kipresent': tive 
villages of the district- with regard to rainfall, prrp'.'rti;.n 
of irrigated land and tribal.p-opulc.ti n. Both snoll and 
medium sized villages, having necessEry infrastructure of 
rural society, were given equal weightege et the time -.f 
selecti':>n of villages. 

The team visited these two villa gto; for more 
than a week., spending considerable time in. acquainting itself 
wi/ch the .area and' the people and collected neexu-SE rx- from 

different -sources. For ' C'Onducting this study , ^ .the motix.ds of 
survey-rese.- rch were ..adopted The main tools .of r iSesreh were 
interviev.^s, observr-ti-'.n and discusaions, apart from: s^.udy o-f 

d -cuments and official reco.rds.’ For interview purposes.., a 
sampler schedule or guide was prepared veil in ndv nee, and 

ne cess.'-ry ipformati ms v/as eoilt-cted from the re sp./n dents, 
offi.cials end non-officials. The int rvi-Gws v-7ere h^.ld in 
different locatif.ns,',.. houses, fields, w:)rk -spots, und villags 
Ghcwpa.l and temples, at different periods of time. . am;; 11 
group discussions in general and exchange of . infonmaci- n in 
pE’rticular among the membs-rs of the tocn proved _- 1 - very 
useful in the final analysis o>f 'dEita ;.nd report xvriting. 

For illustrr tion purpn^ a large numbt r of p hr; tc.) graphs 
'were token b^' the research team. Since ,ill the mumlx^rr are 
proficient in Hindi, no language ' difficulty was expo-ricpced and 
a good ooel -of rapport v/as est blished with r£^spondent.>-v 
'A final round of discussi' nS'Was also held with the 
officials and non-officials. In additi-'n, sortie volunt- ry 
orga-ni'zations, involved in the villaga development 'work, 

weye...also con'tacted. Reccjrds available’ ? t the Udaiour 
university and the Schned of Social work more alu: :',c?nned. 

The. research team participated^ in a ».-TOinar on 'Rural 

Developtrieht'' organised.. by. Seva 'Mandir, Udaipur 'on n cejnber 6, 

' , ■ 

4'’r ' ' ' . ' , ' , ’ 



EklinypurS/ Kalodwas and Manwa Khera have a comnion ■ 
•:jr£m-Panchr.yet. The office-:- of the Gram-Panchayst is 
locr, tod in Village Kelcdwas. , , 

Limit- tions of Sampling ■■ 

preliminary discussions were held with the Block 
dev"=- lo'iTnent officer of this area of and, hi & Agriculture 
Erct' nsion Officer. Data of agriculture labour of these two 
village*.' was collected from his records. The Panctieyat and 
revenue records of the Village patwaris how- ver- disclosed that in 

locjth the villages of E'klingpura and Kaladv/as there no 

agricultural labourers who -earned 5o% or more of their hoxsehold 

wage income from , agriculture 'or who tilled . land bn oh? re- cropping 
basis. The sarpanch of the villag?2 also testified' to this 
effect.’ AS th<^re was no Village Leved Worker (hi .a- post is 
lying vacant for the past dew months) the Group :Sachiv was 
Contacted to confirm, thfi posi-txon. Field enquiries made proved 
that agricultural labourers were not i/otking in exther of these 
village. a. .Most of fields were self- cultivated. Their 

size 'being snail land, offerred little .scope, for employment 
of outside labour on regular basis. ’ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . i-. . ■ * 

Nearly; 80% of the to‘-al holdings in bq.th- the Vill'c.'ges are 
less than 5 acres. . The village land stredches' from the foot- 
hills of Hodci range. Less -than l/3rd of the land, ha: been 
brought under cultivation and about 5o% of , the cultivated land 
ht . the bene- fit of irrigation 'wholly or partially. 

To select representative population for study e f forts 
were made to identify marginal -farmers v^ose condition would be 
identical to egri'cultural^ labourers .and who' in addition to 
cultivating th ir oto lands tilled the lands of other farmers 
oi\ share- cropping basis. EffprtS; were: '•.•also made to locate,,, 

..-.uch fami lie- s’ whose lands had ,been. acquired 'by -'Government for 

me . ting the needs of industrial expansion of Udaipur without 
allotting them alternate, lands. 



Revenue records of the Ratwaris did no+ contain 
details of suCh cultivators/landless people. Ilorrnel practice 
in these villages is to exchange l-bDur during harvci-, ting 

op-? rations and tenancy farming is totally absent. After 
intensive investigations it became possible to loc.7-tc fifb.-'.-n 
■uch marginal farmers and three families whose l = nds had be-en 
acquired by Government for public purpose, 

A que -tionnaire (Appendix A) hac bfiCn prepared to 
collect information £ bout the st?tus of worker, hi family membt^rs, 
details of his oper- ti on al land holdings , subsidiciry occupation, 
income, expenditure, indebtedness, educa tional lev '1, skill, 
a.oaets, essistance from Government rag-ncics etc. On the basis of 
this cTuestionnaire detailed info3cma-.tion was collectad from the 
heads of hou''ehold3 by intearvievjing these perrons intensively 
in the villagers and at their fie lds/^'.'ork places. 

Note! Household for the purpose of this enouiry con .1 te of 
head of the family and all other membt-rs dependent or 
othervjisfp who live under the same roof and share food. 


% 


III 

CondlMons of Agriculture Labour : 

Dstc collected on the basis of ^inswers to the cnae stionneire, 
interview of the yillsg?:; residents, discussions hCild with 
various officers of Pa.Hchayat, Block Development end Small 

Farmer Developroa’nt Agf'ncies, District Officers, Social 
organizations etc. was analysed and the follow/ing results 
emerged;- 

( i) Family Composition 

An analyoie of the dependents and earning mem b<.-*rs 
■shows that a large numta-r of femilic' had mor.- than 


5 dependents. 

Families having less than 2 dependents .. 3 
Families having 3 dependents 4 
Families having 4 dependents - .. 2 
Families having 5 dependents ..2 
Families having more then 5 dependents .. 8 


out of ei<^ht families having more than 5 dependents, four 
bt'-16nged to the Scheduled Tribes and four bt-longed to oonmunities 
o'-her than th®;- scheduled Caste. The size of famili-;; of tha 
Scheduled- caste households 'was relatively am'all and all the 
three Scheduled Ca;-te families covered had 2,3 end 4 dependents 
respectively. Five- households had more than one earning member 
out of which two households belonging to'tho Scheduled Tribes 
had two additional -■ arning me-mbt.Ts each. 

(ii) Literacy; 

only 5 heads of the household had at tended .ch;-ol r:nd 
chre;:;:- h;. d studied teyond primary level. The other" studied 

upto second class only. The gaining heads had no formal 
education and only two out of them had rudimentary knowledge of 
Hindi, 



(iii) Lend Holding Pettern and possessions ; 

out of the 16 households/ operational holdings of 2 , 
f ^‘.lT^ili■" s exceeded 5 Bighas (i.75 ,Bigha.s .= 1 aere j. operational 
holdings of ror^eining families (excluding lend given under 
intyodyaye xvhich is unfit for cultivation) was as under:- 

, Land Hol ding in Biahai;. 

1 V 2 ■ 3-- 4 5 

Mum to' r :>f House holds...... 2 2 '3 6 1 ■■ 

11 Hcus<''holdr. had their own pair of ballpcl'cs ' ' 

cultiv-tc lend. Numto r of milch ca tele "'(excluding goats end 
calves) were 1 each with 3 heu^holds^ 2 each xvith two 
house-holds, 3 each' vith 4 households end 4 with one end 5 
vjith anotl^.’r household. 14 households possessed cycle', ; 
some of the housfc'holda, especially of -.triheli; rear goats also'. 

(iv) inceme and Expenditure 
lncom<-vjise distritution of households X'?es a^ follows:- 


P--‘r capita Income* per Annum 

Between Rs. loo-2oo 
Bitwe n Rs. 200-300 
B:. tween Rs, 30Cf.400 
Bi-tfeen Rs. 400-500 

Betv;e»,'n Rs. 500-600 
Bt‘ tween Rs,60o-660 
Be twa e; n R a . 6 60 and a'bov«3 


No. of Houseitolds 
2 . ■ 

. • 3 ; 

3 

■ ■ 2 ■ ■ 

, . 3 

5 : . 


7.vcragc per capitr income worked out to Rs. 473.90 or- say '' 
Rs,474/- per annum (or Rs. l,3o per capita per day), jneome ; 
per houcehold was Rs. 2896/- ^^gri culture contributed 36% of the 
vit.-l inejme and non-sgri culture l sources contributed 64%. of 


'usehold income, 




Families having per capita con sump '''d. on level af R..,55/- 

per month or tfclow have- teen defined as poor familic e: in 
Rajasthan under the Antyodeye programme. Consumption of only 
five households could te considered above this lovsl. Other 
families were teslow the poverty level of conssumotion. 

Impact of Government Schemes 

(i) anall Farmers De velopment Agency ; Planned effort 
thr'.iUgh the Five Fivti-Year Plans has achitvec a mod' st rate of 
growth in the per capita income. Macro picture; reveal o that 
the numtsir of unemployed has not sh->wn any downward trend and 
more than 48%. of the populstion still live.-: telovj the poverty 
line, our field studies reve:aled that fruits of development 
have be-en mostly availed of by the te: tter'a; ff momb v of the 
rural, society . sectoral or programme apprr ach has not really 
mtde,,,any impact on the rural poor. . The investi.gati-^nr. made 
Iced us to the conclusion th‘--t unle os a direct attaclc on 
.'poverty is launched lx,r identificaibion of the- memtero of the 
* target group' and asoi'-'tance provided to them in t-xmo o-.f 
credit/ input/ subsidy and f.-'Cilitiei-, for marketing etc. the 
development efforts ore likely to bye-paos the, poor. 

Government hks initiated the anall Farmer^ Dvolopment 
Agency programme f-.r "the temefit of grioll and mar gin ad 
■f-arruers, agricultural labourers-/., share cropp. rs etc. A' 
Cultivator with e Innil holding of 5 acroo'. or telow i’-- “^'nsi- 
dervid a anall f'-^imier. A' person wich a land holding of 2.5 
acrc.c or ]o--low is. a marginal farmer. A person without any 
land but hsving n homestead und deriving mojrc th;.h 5o% of his 
income from 'e'gri cultural wages is considered an agricultural 
labourer. - ■ ‘ 

' , , Details of tte tp--neficiar.ies under .this scheme in both 
the village: s aio- given in statement j2.- out of 'the co-tr.l numter of 
32 te-'neficiaries under this scheme^ 12 utilized loans to 
purchase buffaloes/oowS/ 9 purchased bullocks/bullock cart and 
two bought herd of goats, 9 tenefici.^rles installed electric/ 


on their while. The scheme petmlto 50% of the 
."vunt • £ loan eo eo.sirtence to email and marginal famere 

i, longing to the sehednled Caste/Scheduled 

2,5% respectiv«--ily for ether marginal . 

r' '.•.■p‘"'ctively. 

(ii) J.ntvodvaYa = The J-ntyodaya programme waa launched by the 
Gov. rnment of Rajasthan on 2na OotoBer, 1977 for the uplittmen^ 

of the "poortvst of the po or" families in ttt Sti to. Thf- 

t:, providaj them in each village^ with the mean.-.', of livllhoo by 

giving them employment or old-ag-etpe^nsion, o . _ 

The first phase of hntyodyaya started in there two yillages 

in 1977-78 in the absince of 'detailed instructions ab ut the 
procedure to te adopted for selection of the poorest families in 

those villages, revenue patwaries were ■ called upon ho prepare 

o tentative list of the deserving families. The State Govtmmn 
prf scribed the following criteria for identlfloatian of iintyodyeya 

■ £emiiieBS:~: . 

(iV Pdimilids under sfc:vf"re destitution having n,j cc nomic 
’ : assetsoend: no mffniS3rs in the age group of 15-59 years 
capable of economic activity? , 

(ii) Families having no economic assets bat having one or 

mote persons capable , of economic activi-y where annuc.l 
family earnings do not exceed Rs. 1200 /— ; 

(iii) Famili'^'S with some assets where annual income is bslow 

(iv) ,* Remaining families housing land and assets but 

are telow the poverty line i.e. below per- capita 
consumption level of 'Rs. 55/- per month. 

last prepared ty patwaris were sunnitted to the Tchsildar wb 
forwarded the same to the Blocik Development Officer for arranging 
meeting of the Gram Sabha. The Gram Sabha of Eblingpura and 




Keladwas intirucited all the -rfe si dent families in ''.hese 
villages through' the village chowkider otp send one representative 
from their family cn -the day of the meeting. The Gram Sahha in 
the presence of th^'se. representatives selected six fBrnilies of 
vfllage Ekling],Dure and fi'ro families of villages Kaladwas. 

Jaint enquiries were made ty the Tehsildar end the Blodc 
Development Officer to finalize the list. The .igricuil ture 
Extension Officer and the village Level Worker met -h^re 
femilies to ascertain their needs. Each family c Hotted 
5 Bigbo'S of . land and in addition loans of ,Rc. 2500/- and 

Rs,3-200/- werc^ granted to two families for purchase, of goats 
end bullock-cart respectively. (Statement No. 3), 

In the second phase v/hich started in the. suboCc men t year 
S-he State Government issued further instruction ', for selection 

of -p'bore St families, it was felt that -he critsiria of 
seledtlng five families from eiach village^ irrespective of the 

siize of piopulation had resulted in disproportion ate raprt; sentation 
in the sra,elier villege.s, putting the larger size villages to 
disadvantages. The Rajasthan Governm^ ni; i'.-.,';ued o.:,'de::K. in 
Occober 1978 to select 3/5^7 and 10 fsmili-rs from '■ho smeller, 
medium, large and, .very large villages having popul Hon upto 
500 , 50l to 1000, 1001 to . 2000 . and above 2000 rt. sooctively. 

By. virtue of their population, five familie-', were to be s*-'- 
looted ip Eklin-gpure and .wen in village Kaladwas. Revenue 
Patweries, Villaae Level. Vtorker, Teachers rnd Grcfn S^hhe 
prnchs were asked to pre-pare ’listd of deserving femilit s 
independently. These lists were.' submitted to the cram' 

Panchayat which considered t^ names included in th,. sc lists 
in the presence -of representative® of reside-nts who - had feeen 
invited to thia meeting. The ' GfOT- safcfia beccarmendecl the names 
of.'lO families of villa^ Kaladwes eiiQ 4 fellies, of Eklingpura 
to the’panchyat Samiti.' A Cartel ttee .igonsl sting of the sub- 
Divisional' Officer, Block Develppn^t-; officer and tlie Tohsildar 
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rnc-r’.e enniiirie'^, end finally sel^et^id : seven femiliKs. of village 
Kaladviae and two of Eklin^ura.: Excepting one family which 
Wo'-; granted a loan of Rs. 1000/-* for., leather . worh, the remaining 
famili^ s were granted old-age pension of R3,40/~ per month. 

Families receiving loans under Antyodaya schcine ere 
n^itlod to subsidy under the normal rules and concessi^-^nel 
rf-te of interf^st of 4% is charge^'d from then. Out of the four 
ta -neflciaries who got loans^ two were interviewed to find out 
improvement -in. their income, only one who had purchased the 
}Jullock-cart. stated that he was able to supplement his income 
. lay. R;-.' 100/-. per month ty transporting stone and. other material 
in his cart. He had since refunded 5o% of the amount -payable 
by him. 

General Conditions : 

Increasing burden of population on agricultural lend has 
reduced holdings to uneconomic size^ making cultivation a high 
coot end uneconomic business. Further pressure on land will 
l- ad to mor^'^ fragfnentation of holdings. There i.s little scope 
for bringing more area under cultivation. The terrain is rocky, 
uneven and strewn with pebbles, rx^veloping land is on expensive 

Isborious and tim.e- consuming process. Stones have to te dug 
out/ pebbles cleared and high walls raised all along the 
boundary to allow soil to form and' to prevent erosion, smell 
si^e of holdings and their economic vie.bility preclude.-, the 
possibility of .raising finance for land development from 
financial institutions which demand sound guarantee to secure 
loans. . ' - ■ ■ 

This atea does not have adequate rainfall. Rsinf?-?!! during 
this yeair was not only^ ine.dequate but it was unusual with the 
r«' .'"ult that moisture .in’ soil has be.en r^sduced and water table 
hf-s gone dox-^n. uneven .forma tfon pf land does not permit 
■e fficient water management, in , this .area. Wells which are the 
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only source of irrigation in these tvjo village :• have 
inedequc'tf water. These wells, even otiierwise are a 
dependable and regular source of irrig;- tion. There are 35 
wells in Ekli'ngpura and 51 in Kaledxvas. rx-spita this the. 
irrigated area does not exceed 5o% of the cultivable land. 

During drought or \.7hen rains fail end water is needed moot, the 
V7ells dry up. This precludes the possibility of raising 
multiple crops or cultivating vegetables fob which -her is 
ready market in the town. Farmers are prevented from raising 
the productivity of their lands by using high yielding variety 
seedsy fertilizers^ intensive : cultiva tion and multiple 
cropping, in spite of the loans given under the SFDa scheme 

atnd a number of wells having teen energised/ the eree under 
irrigation has not: incr- ased. Thij- explains per tly the reason 
for low income f ran agriculture ^which hits the anall farmers 
and marginal farmers the most te cause, of riigh cost of cultivation 
.of unecqnomic holdings* This also rules out the po'.aibility of 
increasing employment potential for egri cultural labour due to 
stagnation of agriculture in th^ se villegcs. 

High investment,' and les-. yield from land h---. prevented 
■ the farmer p. from bringing fallow lands under cultivation. 

Lands allotttd to Antyodaya families are lying undeveloped. 

It ha-^- not been possible to arrang- loans as bankas are not 
pre-'pared to advance money for the dev-lopmcnt of these 'lands 
without adequate security v^hich' is beyond the means -f these 
■poor and resource less families, to provide. Allotment ot lands 
has not he Iped"' these T.f ami lies in any way who ne^Jded Immediately 
tangible help. This explains' the reason why tvra 3nt5'’odayaya 
families in Eklingpura did not accepit the offer of land and in 
the ^ second phase pension .had ' to be given to most of the 
families to attract them under this, .Schfame. ,’ ■ ■ 

Uns conomic size of holdings arid 'marginal ' ns turc of lend hove 
r suited in farmers cultivating these land for raising food- 
grains i.e. maiz'p and wheat for personal consumption. Very 
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.li t.tle i-.rtif? is spered for cultivation of fodder which has 
r ' cricted the pos&ihility of dairy farming fpr which again 

-hare io ready market in the town for milk end dairy 
or ;..diict Inadequate irrigation has aisc stood in the way 
■f gr -wing fruit trees or practising horticulture on commercial 
oocele. . "'here is only one farmer in teth the villages who has 
V* ntured to grow fruits on commercial scale. This is also' 
serving cumula»tively as 3 drag on employment market. ■ 

The atove aon s train ts have Ijjni ted the capacity of 

farmers: to evail of the loeriefits. under ■ SFDa, .sch^ert and slowed 
d,-wn the rtte of development of ' agricul.tur^v and allied acti- 
vities in these villages, our impression is that SFDA is less 
likely to hc-ip the anall and marginal farmers in this area for 

-whose here' fit this schane is primarily intended. 

Due to absence of fsnployment pot ntial in thos:; villages 

'.her-, ic large sccle migration of labour, force, it in c.; time ted 
th''t d^iiy 30 unskilled labr.iurers .from villai^i Eklingpura 

and 150 .from village- Kciladwas. go to the Town in search of work 
in industrial sector, with the : stoppage of food fnr work progra- 
mme from September. 1980, numbf^r of job seekers going to ■ the 
Town has increased. The works under FFW were- previously giving 
imployment to- 4o to .6d unskilled labourers deily. It' is hoped 
tha*t with' the ex€-'Gu%i'-rn of drinking water supply. -Gchone in 
Eklingpura which is bf^ing undertaken by the P ublic Health 
Dopartanent at the cost of 7,5 lacs, employment will be provided 
to 4o labr^urers for about 6 months. The'Fcc/d 'For liitirk Projects 
have bd-rn specially popular with' the scheduled' tribe workers 
who live in isolated Bastls at -Parka Khet away from the 
mein rtHsidential areas of .the villages and find it difficult 
tr ge-t wr'rk on agricultural farms evdn when there i.s shc-irtage 
'£ laiour; a n -sr-it;! n find it ’inconvenient to contact the 
trib-.l.<-- in their far away txa."*^-' - ■■ ■ 


Indebtedness i / . ' : 

Because of lov; incomes end a lexge number of rna-'-ginal 
formers living be lovj poverty line, incidence of indefe tedness 
is fairly high amongst them. From statsment 4 it vaill be 
observed that as many as 13, out of 18 families have incurred 
debtsi 10 families raised loans from private sources by 
mortgaging th^ rr lends or on payment of high rate a of interest 

ranging , from 1.5% to 2% per ;,mensem. This, by no means, is a 
Correct depiction of indebtedness. Most of the persons inter- 
viewed were shy of admitting that they had raised loans. 

They hesitatingly disclosed after gruelling gue -tions, that 
they were raising loans to me»'t social end personal needs. 

Some of them made vague statements th- t they were occasionally 
borrowing money from relatives and friends and re,cu3med it 

without interest. ‘ They declined to give further detail.. 

Low income, povertxf, indebtednoss, tinder-employment or 
unemployment provide f tortile- ground per exploitation of labour. 

This tBXploitation .can take subtle form .' of providing 
free; site tid labourers- for building enttog’s and thu .■ tying him- 
down to accept employment at lovjer wages. This type of 
exploitation was however not noticed in, these village.. Most 
"bf the residents in the villages posse -js ch ir own lend and 

houses. ' The Panchyat also allotted 44 housci-sito.'.. in village 
Eklingpura and 82 housesites in Kaladwas, e'ach .tlte measuring 
45 X 30 So 'far 26 houses had been constructed in villago 
Kaladwas. 3o applications for grant of house-building loans 
had be’en S€?nt through the Gram Sabha to HUDCO for s< nctioning 
loans, ■' t -, 7 .,: ... 

The enforcement of Minimum Wages Act left much -to desired 
The Block Development officer or his s6aff wSvS not aware; of the 
minimum rate of vjsges fixed for'; agricultural labour for his area. 
He informed that enforcement of minimxim wages had been entrusted 


•:,o ■i-hr Dt'partmcnt of Labour. The Sarpanch of Gram .Sabha 
that no complaint had ba-^en made to him about the 
pavrr.-'-nt of low-x wages. The villa labour was not avjere 
'.’h. tlv'-'r minimum rata a of wages were prescribed the 
Gov. rnm‘:-nt. No publicity had been given to/ these rates in the 
vill- gt v/here despite shortage*, of labour, for occasional 

nrployment offered on fields or for doing odd jobs ohe 
prevalent Wages are Rs.6/",, for male and Rs. 5/— for fomele 
pgc inot the minimum' rate of Rs. 7/-, The labour inspector 
has not vi rated th^se areas to watch the enforcement of the 
provisicms of minimum wages. -Act. . The 'labour is unorganized 
and they normally prefer to , work in the town where wa<^s erfe 
higher and conditions ©f work ete also vbt^tter end less 

exploitive.,. y\ ' '' ■■■' 

Gaacl'LLalQ.Q. 

Av..-rage daily per capita income of marginal farmer- cum 
labourer of Rs, l,3o in the 'st.-* villages is abysmally low 
t'opecir lly when looked in _the context of high prices. .It is 
much lower than the average daily earning of small cultiva- 
ting and non- cultivating, rural labourers in Rajasthan canputed 
during the, 25 th round of Na ti on ai' sample survey in July 197o - 
June 1971 which was Rs. 2.66 per day ' for snail male cultivating 
v./orker and Rs. 2. 97 for non- cultivating male agriculturcl labour- 
i‘r, RS. 1.88 for non-cultivating female agriculture! labourer and 
Rs. 2,59 for non- cultivating all agricultural labour. Lower 
income may tb partly due to the drought conditions pervailing in 
this District and partly due to the -absence of, whole time gain- 
ful wrk for the force engaged in agri.aulture:. This is leading 

to diversion of labour from agriculture sector to industrial 
rMctor in urban area. 

There.- is howt-vf-r immense, potential for development in 
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theKe ville.ges. Their proximity to the tovjn is of con si tier able 
advchtage, To\-m plan has already cx)vered the entire village of 
Eklingpura and half of Kaladwas. in the ne;, riy area industrial 
estate has ccme up. a numtfe-'r of chemical industries snc] crushers 
have ixvan established with considerable 'imployment potential.. 

With the completion of Dev^as Scheme vjater is likely to bo brought 
to these village s which w'ill help in breaking the present stagnat- 
ion and help in bringing larger area under cultivotion apart from 


inc3:eesing the laind use and its productivity. Pioneering 
activities have already started and some of the enterprising 

fa^miers have tapped the vjfeter sources in the ted of Ay ad Canal 
by orge nizing jointly a liftr-irrigation scheme over a distance 
of one Kilometre. Other farmers have also taken cue from it 
and another group hais similexly installed a lift irrig; ti3i 
oystem. This augurs wells for the joint effort and sf:'lf-help. 
Loans are advanced for this purpose by SPDA. It is e step for- 
ward in cooperative venture. Next advancement should be in 
pooling farming equipment and animal power for optimum utili- 
ze; tion to reduce cost of production. Joint schenes being 
more viable are al,so likely to attract finances easily on 
bK'3tter terms. Horticulture and Dairy farming also need similar 
poineering efforts. 

There is need to extend the mast."’ craft cchemo to these 
villcges to diversify their economy. Thex"- is considarable 
pot'-ntial for aaall-scele and cottage industries. P cnple* s 
prejudice against poultry farming which Dangi conorauni ty in 

this area considers to be unclean also needs to bci overcome. 

It will add to the inceme of farmers without substantial 

investment. Finally the crying need of this area is water. 
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roi/O:!. HlgCITUTB OF PUBLIC i.DMBIISTR..TION 
Ma? DELHI 

Exyth ji.d.vaiiced Profess:! onal ProgianEie in Public ildaiixistraticn 

YI11..GE STUDY 

i-3 a part cf the c-bove prograame^ a team of seven members, 
with Dr. L.M. Varna cf the IIPl as Supervisor, conducted a 
sccio-Gcono’.aic study of two I'-iUages - EtiLingpura and Ealadwas - in 
u.he ''iirt.,A Block cf Hdaipijr District in lajasthan for two weeks 
frcn Deccinber 1 , 1980. The Eienbcrs of the team aoid the subjt^cts 
of their study a ro given below:- 




1 . Shri P.K. Eagciii 
. Shri P .L' . C . Chowdarj" 

. ,3hri L.E. Jullca. 

. Shri D.C. Mis lira 
. Shri V.K. Seth 
. Shri i'l.p. Vasudeva 
7. Miss R. Vijayaloikshni 


Subiccts ^ 


Pattern, of indebtedness and. bondage. 
Inter-Caste relations. 

Condition ci agricultural La,bour. 
Perception cf development & change. 
Consumption Pattern.. 

Cropping and input use pattern. ; 
Status of women . 


The broad franowcrk of the report is as under 
Part-I. Carries a brief description of Udaipur District, the CdiV- 
Elcck and the two vildages of Eklingpui’a and Ife-ladvjas. It 
also explains the reasons for selection of these two 
villigcs for the above study. Tliis portion ins been 
prepared joint.;.y by the study team from the infcimtion 
collected, ,as well as that supplied by the District 
Idininist ration . 

Part-ll Gives a general introduction of the specific subject of 
study, the objectives and the methodology followed. 

Part-Ill Presents an analysis of the data collected iind the 
conclusions of tiio mombor concemed. 

Parb-IV Centains supporting annexures.. 

The merabors of the study team are grateful to the officials 
of the District Idninistration of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assistence and co-operation in aU possible laanner to enable the 
team to conduct a mefmingful study. The members also place on 
record their deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Vanaa, who, besides being 
a source of inspiration, -rendered valuable guidance all through. 


Now Delhi 
December 20, 1980. 
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PART- II 


PART-III 


PART- IV 


profile of the District^ Block ?:na the 
Villegvc.. 

Introduction 
Objf ctiv : cf Study- 
Geo graph! cel Backdrop 
Cohcf ptuel Fr; me 
Methodology- 
Limit -tioin of Sampling 

Conditions of ;»gri cultural Labour 

(i) Family Composition 

(ii) Literacy 

(iii) Land Holding Pattern and Possessions 
( i-v ) income end Expenditure 

Impact of GoV' rnment Schemes 
(i) anall Formtirs Development Jigtncy 

(ii) Antyodyaya 

General Conditions 

Indebtedness 

Conclusi-on 

Appendix A" Questionnaire 

Statem.enc No.l-per Capiral Inc-jme of 
Marginal cultivators. 

Statement No, 2-Kneficiaries Undf:r the 

anall P.-.rmers Development 
Agancy* s Loan schono 

Statement No, B-Beneficiaries under AntyocJyayn 
Scheme, 

statement No.4-'indebtedness of small 
Cultivat-ifi-g Households, 


PABJ I 

OF T.TE DISTRICT. FLOCK MD THE VILlulGES 


Rallowed 
against Akbar ’ 
Sisodia Ea^puf 
Udaipiix-^ found 


Dy the heroic b.attles fotigiit by bkharana Prat3.p 
s nigl'ity Mughal forces/ the Kingdoia of 
s, occupies a unique place in the Indian History, 
ed in the year 1 567 by i'fe’narana Udai Siiagh, was 


the Icisu of the .capsitals 


of the State of i'ievjar. 


Thoughts of the desert seera si mirage in the serene coolness 
of the lake-borne city of Udaipur- . Cupped with soft -green hills, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous miracle in the 
dusty, wind-dDlowibheat of Rajasthan* Still evoking t la .rich 
sensibilities of a royal lineage, long gone by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is mi quo in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 
the aago'uline citadels of fcjastnan. Sidiamering and twinkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Fhteli Sagyir, Swaroop Sugar and Udai Sogar 
give the city its haunting beauty. - : ■ ... 


Hist oricall.y famous , cbfj4 culturally rich j the present 
district of Udaipur abounds with n number of interesting places. 
Haldighati, where a valiant battle vhis fought by Eana Pratap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in this district. Nathdwara., 
where the great temple of Srinathji enshrines a unique monolithic 
black-stono image of Sri Krislma., is only forbyeight kilometres 
north of Udaipur. The Uklingji temple, on tiio shores of a la,l:o, 
houses the presiding deity of the Eanas of Ifewar. 

C' o 

•3itua.ttd around 75”” longitude a.nd S/j. latitude, in the 
South-western part of Rajastlnn, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty and minerally rich Aravalli ranges. Endowed with a 
temperate and healthy climate, tire district ims seventeen tehsilsj 
divided into eighteen blocks. 

The district is predominantly rural, with 3 >11 6 villages and 
92 per cent of tho population living in villages. The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, also known as Gamethis, whoso close association 
with the Kanas of Mewar was syabc lised in the emblem of ttat State 
constitute a sizable ono-third of the population of the district. 
Latest elimates put the total population of the district at 2-4 
million . 



iipriculturo foiHs t.he bE,c.' bcnG of fhe disfricfc with 'two-thirds 
of the populfition aa.king a livirig out of it. Due to the hilly 
terrain, the area is rod-Ov' and uneven, with very low vS-ter 'table . 

The rainfall is also scenty, averaging around 63O rias . Th.e lural 
econoriy, which has to sustain itself through agricultum, is 
adversely affected by the vagaries of nature. The rainfall is often 
quite u'xtincly ana ex-ratic. The district is also drought -prone and 
has boon faniriO-stricken for the last four years; continously, 
causing damgo to the ■ economic equilibrium. h 

The farmers in the district have to put forth more 'than average 
efforts to eke out a living. lien-made distortions and fragmentation 
of land h'i.ve also ccn'bributed to the situaticn. The district, wath 
prod eminently small land holdings , has a total area of two i:d3J.ion 
hectares of which only 18 per cent is cultivated. The area under 
mon;- than one crop constitutes only 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Icarly three-ferths cf the holdings arc under three hectares, 
while hcldiigs below cne hectare account for half of the cultivated 
area. 

The principal croc) is omiae, which is evident from the fa:'.iouis 
slogan i’l the area - ’*Gehoon Chodna i'-la.kki Khana., Mewar Ghodlvar Kahin. 
na Jana”. Other i iporfcant crops are wheat, bfxrley, gran and pulses. 
Foodgnuins account for 85 per cent and Oil-seeds for 8 per cent of 
tile total area under cultivation. 

The district has been declared by the Gove rnment as an 
industrially-backward arcs. However, a few large and medium scale 
industries have sprungiup in and arcund TMaipur city. Those include 
the Hindustan Zinc Liaited, JSi: Tyres Ltd,, Pesticides India Ltd., 
Udaipur Cotton llilla, etc. While there arc 731 units in the 
sMall-scalc sector, cottage and household, industries number at.out 
11,500. The employmont potontial of these' industrial units works out 
to a meagre 6 per cent o.f the total work force available in the 
district. 

The Block : 

The Cdrwa Pancliayat Samiti is contiguous to Udaipur City. The 


Samiti consists of I6l villages and 35 Cram Panchayats» The 

population of , the Samiti is 2.34 lakhs out of which 56,000 belong 

to SchediiLed Castes and Schedtded Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 ,31 3a.kh hectares, only 0.25 ^kh nectafes are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under three hectares. 

The Samiti is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to- the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 

The Villages under Focus : 


Two adjacent villages, Sklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village Manwakhera, fora part of the Gram Panchayat of 
Kh-ladwas. The two villages selected for study - Eklingpura and 
Kaladwas - are about a kilometre apart from each other and lac on the 
Udaipur-Jhaiaar Kotra Eoad and are about seven and ten kilometres 


respectively from the district headquarters of Udaip-ur. 

Both these villages were established around 1450 The Bhils, 



who wenre natives of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers' community. Originally Imown as Rchiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the re 3 .gn of Maharaja Hiupal 
Singh of 14v>ur Eiclirigji, as already mentioned, is the 

presiding 1 dty of the State of Me\: .r. There is an old Shiva temple 
in uho ill a oevu, which is "che oldest structure in the 

area , ' Poomima Mela ' , a village fair, is held on every full-moon 


These vdllages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary, when Mr. ffelcoln Fraser, the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited then in January 1979. This Mstoric visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road, leading to Eklingpura as 'Fraser 
lane ' . Para : 


Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Scheduled 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamethis. It is two-and-a-half kilometres from 
the main village. 

¥HI TIESS TWO VILL.CSS WF,RE SBIECTED FOR STUDY ? 

The selectim of these two villages for the purpose of this 
study was made on the basis of accessibility, exposure to various 
development programmes and proximity. with block and district 
headquarters. These villages are also .representative villages of 
district with regard to rainfall, pre^rtien of irri^ted land and - 
tribal populdti,pn- ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ p ; 4 3; . 



S;*L1I21T FEiiTIJffiS OF THE ¥ILI^ 



The f cllowing are; the salient feature s 

of the villa 

.ges under 

study\ ■ . : ■ 




^Fopujxitian. 

Ivaladwas 

Eklinrpura 

Total 

Mcxlo 

719 

41 6 

1135 

Fonale 

669 

357 

1026 

P Total; 

’ 1388 

773..._. 

21 61 

Scheduled Castes 

116 

43 

159 

Scheduled. Tribes 

433 4 : 

■ 112 

545 

Kousehclds : 




a) Kaccha 

300 

105 

405 

b) Pakka 

45 

54 

QO 
y y 

Total; 

345 

159 

504 

Literacy; ■ ' 




hunher of 




literates . 

351 

271 

622 

Nuaber of 




j i 1 ’vf' 

1037 . . ■ 

502 

1 539 

Total; ■ 

1388 

773 

21 61 

OccuDatiens: 




Nrnber of workers 

416 

■ 259' 

675 

L'mb<'}r of 




, ; non-workers. 

972' 

.514 

1486 

Total: 

1388 

_._..773 

2161 

■ 'Workers : ■' ' ■■ ' ^ . 




Cultivation 

261 

177 

438 

Htnxschcld 




in di,is trios 

10 ' 

4 

1 A 

Manuf a ct uring 

40 

9 

49 

Construction 

25 

11 

36 

i*.gricultural 




li'-bcurtrs 

9 

10 

19 

■ . Trade & Coimnercc 

7 

4 ■ 

11 

Mining 

11 

5 

16 

Others 

- 53 

39 

92 

Total: 

_416 

255_. 

675 

i.rt.a; (in acres') 




a) Cuoj^x-aphiral .aua 

2090 

1823 ' 

3913 

bj i*rea under 




cultivation 

780 

724 

1504 

i)4iroa irrigated 

477 

■ 359 

836 

ii )hrca unirr j g.' it.o d 


34^ 

668 

Total; 

, 780 

,-724 

l504~~ 

’ Ko.of wolls with 




• . a . ’ olcetric pUjEp-sots 

51 

35 

86 

/ e , No.pf tmetors in 




' ' . ; the village 

- 

1 

1 


* ixcording io ■’fcnsus. 
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Crops; (in acres) 

Krtladwas 

Eklingpiira 

Totel 

a) liharif 




feize 

359 

309 

668 

Sug-'c-ircane 

38 

23 

61 

Vcr&tables 

13 

18 

31 

Oti'ier Crr'T>o 

59 

.. 25 

84 

Total; 

469 

375 

844 

b) Rabi , 




Wlieat 

1 64 

201 

365 

Barley 

86 

80 

166 

Graui 

30 

39 

69 

Vegetables 

4 

8 

12 

Fodder 

27 

21 

48 

Total; 

311 

349 

660 


land-holdinf s ; 


Less than 2.5 acres 

2.5 to 5 acres 

5.1 to 7.5 acres 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 

Above 1 0 acres _ 

231 

57 

30 

10 

17 

72 

50 

16 

10 

11 

303 

107 

46 ' 
20 

28 

Total; _ 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details; 




Schools ; 

No. of primary schools 

1 

1 

2 

No. of middle schools 

1 

- 

1 

Students: 

No. of boys 

208 

75 

2S3 

Nc . of girls _ 

20 

21 

41 

j. 0 tjal ; 

228 

96. 

32J ^ 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre of Hen,lth 

1 

- 

1 

Distance from District 

Headqua.rtors 

10 Km 

7 Kn 


Distance from Block 
Headquarters 

10 Kh 

5 Kh 


Distance from Railway 
Station 

5 Km 

6 Kh 
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CONDITION or AGRICLJLTURi.L LRBOUR 
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VILLAGE KEMOM 

DISTRICT TRru;iJDRlflvI, KER;.Li’. ST.TTE 

J.K. VARSHMiriAU 
ROLL NO. 631 


INDIJA " IKSTITUT'E of PUBLIC ZJDMIMISTR^TTION. NEVv DELRI 


STUDY 


REPORT OK VILLAGE 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTUPaL LABOUR 

0 IN liEMOM VILLAGE 

D 1 3T F.ICT '.-T Ri; .VUUD.RUM , KE RALi-. ST AT E 


1. INTRODtfC riON 


1,1 The village for our study . v/as ;3ele.cted xn 

consultation v/ith the State Revenue 'authorities. The 
village is aJsout 8 Ixn 'south of Trivandrtam city (See 
Drawing Wo.l). According to '1971 Census it had a 
population of 48196. The projected peculation in 1981 
will be 57105'. Fran North . Indian standards it cannot 
be called a village/ but the>ettloment pattern in Kerala 
is very different fresa the rest of the country. In 
fact, the v/hole Kerala State is a big village, , According 
to 1971 Census the. classification of villages according 
to population in Kerala vjas as folloi^js: . . 


. ■ POPULATION . .. 

Less than 200 
200-499 
- 500-999 
1000-1999 ‘ 

2000-4999 
5 . 000 — 9998 ' 

10000 and above 

Eroa the above it 
of the villages, in Kerala 
10 ,. 000 , 


V N O. of ViLL/iGES ■ : , 

u ; ' ■ ' : 2 ■ ’ ^ ' v' 

■ ' 2 .' 

■ ' ■ 2 ' ' : 

16 

. ■■ 112 
316 

. ■ ■ •• 813 

T0T;J3: 1268 

mil be seen that majority 
have a pojmlation of more than 


2 


2. T HE-.SEMai. VILI^AGE ^ 

2.1 Kistorical backarouad. This village was originally 
formed, at the time of preparation of settlement recoras 
in 1904 in the then Travancore State. At the time of 
formation this village was a part of Neyyattinhara Taluk, 
i-t the time of reorganization of the States in 1956 this 
village has been included in Trivandrum Taluk, which is 
one of the 4 Taluks of Trivandrum District. 

2.2 Phygical feature. Uemom Village consisting of 
hemom and Kalliyoor Panchayats situated in the south, 
of Trivandrum city. Corporation comes under Neman Block, 
Trivandrum Taluk and Trivandrum District, The village 
is having a total geographical "area of 28,9 sq.km (Neman 
panchayat with an area of 12,2 sq.km and Kalliyoor 
panchayat with 16.7 sq.km), .Majority of the village 
ccn.es under low land region, less than 8 metres frcm the 
main sea level. Karan ana River, flows through the north 
western boundary of this village, Vellayani lake l^a.th 

a total area of 1250 acres canes under this village. 

The National Highway 47 passes through this 
village, A number of village roads link the interior 
parts of the village with the national Highway, Trivandrum- 
Kanyakunari Railway line Is also passing through this 
village. (See drawing NqS. 2 and 3), 

The soil of the area can be broadly classified 
into sandy loams, sandy clay and laterite. The climate 
is tropical humid with an oppressive summer. The summer 
season from March to May is followed by the south west 
Monsoon from June to September, October and November months 
nay be termed as North-East Monsoon season and December 
to February the post North-East. Monsoon, During the cold 
months of December, January and February the temperature 
is about 21° G, The atmosphere is highly humid throughout 
the year. Tho relative humidity varies frcm 60% to 90%, 

The average rain fall is about 2000 mwO., On an average 
there are cbout 100 rainy days in a year. Part of the 
village is irrigated by Neyar Deo distributory, 

2.3 Demographic features; According to 1971 census the 
total population of the village is 48196, out, of which 
5792 Nos, belong to scheduled caste and 148 Nos, bel.ong 
to scheduled Tribe cconunity,... The female population 



nated 


The village community system is not i^revalent 
in this village llhe other part of Kerala. Here the 
settlement is scattered through cut the village. There 
are 8804 households occupying 7772 houses. The average 
number of persons resi'dlng in one house is roughly eatima- 


iiccording to 1971 census/ the percentage of 
literacy in this village is 65.4, Out of the total 
population of 48196 numbers 17054 males and 14434 females 
are literate. The percentage of literacy in the village 
is slightly above the District literacy percentage (6 2.54' 
and' State literacy percentage of 60,4 2%, 


Wo ri-cLng population and occupational pattern of 
lage as ner 1971 census are as follows: 


Total 'workers 

Cultivators 

I igri cu Itu r a 1 1‘ab ou re- r s 

Livestock fishing and 
alii .id activities 

Household indu stry 


Other seivices 

Mining or quarrying 

■Transport storage and 
c ccimu ni c ati on 

Non-workers ’ 


7236 11955 


'4 :• 


The cultivators and the agricultural labourers 
together form roagbly.45% of the total workers* 

1,4 Land Relations: The Kerala Land Reforms Act 1 963 _ con- 
fers full ownership on tenants in respect of the land in 
their possession and bring than into direct relationship 
with tlie State by abolition of all intermediary rights, 
T>andlordism in Kerala thus stands abolished. Every cultiva- 
tor of the soil or occupant of the land is to be a present 
proprietor. The land in excess of the ceiling has been 
provided to be distributed to the landless with 50% reser/a- 
tion to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes, The Hutment- 
dwellers (Kudikidappukams) have been assured of -..proprie tor- 
ship of the land in and around their hutments to a minimum 
of 0,03 acres in Corporations, 0,05 acres in Municipal areas 
and 0,10 acres in villages. 

Due to the introduction of the Land Reforms Act 
the practice of 'mortgaging the land to individuals is 
reduced considerably. Bonded labour is not prevalent in 
this village. Altogether 600 families are landless in 
this village. Crop sharing practice is very rare in this 
village. The -size of land-holdings is very small in the 
village, 7268 acres of land is divided as follows: 


Area in /rsres 
7ibove 5 
2 to 5 
Bglow 2 


No. 

3 

22 

18605 


2,5 Agricu Itural P roducti on : Paddy is the main cereal 
crop cultivated in the village followed by cocunut and 
tapioca (Tuber, crop). The details of crops grown in the 
village, are as follows:- ■, 

; • 2 . 


v4,:^ 

5. 

M: 


Paddy;- 

1625 

acres 

Cocunut 

1175 

acres 

Tapicoa 

1575 

acres 

Banana 

225 

acres 

Betel vine 

10 

acres 

Vegetables 

25 

acres 



Paddy; Paddy is the only major cereal crop grov/n in 
the v/et lands of the village. These wet lands us’aally lie 
in stretches in the low areas in the lov? land regions and 
the valleys betv/een the hills, ■ A total area of 1200 acres 
reclaimed from Vellayani lake is now utilised for raising 
paddy crop. 

Two crops 3.re being raised unde r paddy. In 
general the first, crop (Kharif) of paddy usually sowxi during 
June-July is ready for harvest: during Septeraber-October, 

The second crop (Rabi) sown in Gctober-Kovember is roaidy 
for harvest during the months of January-Febxuary. In 
assured water facilities/ a third crop is also raised which 
is sovai daring the month of March and harvested during the 
month of May, 

■'In the reclaiiued area of Vellayani lake/ two 
paddy crops are being raised. The first crop is sown 
during and harvested during tlie months of 

August-September. The second crop is raised during the 
month of November-December after dcAxatering ;i.nd iitivested 
during , the mcnths of Febaaiary -March, Average cost of 
■ cultivation per acre per season is roughly estimated as 
Rs, 1200, 00 whereas the incccie is Ps, 1700. 00 through- the 
production of 9 to 10 quintals of paddy and straw v;orth 
Rs.500, ' j 

2, Cocunut; Cocunut is the main ' cash crop_ in the village. 
The average cost of cultivation for one acre of cocunut 
(70 trees) in yielding stage comes to Rs, 1500, 00 / v/hereas th^ 
gross income comes to Rs. 6500,00 thraigh the sale of 
6000 nuts etc. (The average price' of cocunut. is Rs.lOO.OO 
per 100 numbers). The average production of nuts per tree 
is roughly estimated o.s -.5 , numbers, 

3« Tapioca: This tuber crop is considei'Od as the staple 
food of t'no i,;oor. The cost of cultivation varies fraa 
Rs. 1300 'to Rs.lSOO, The gross inccnie canes to Rs. 5000,00 
through the production of 10 M,T, of tuber. The average 
price of tapioca, is 50 P iier kg. 

The cultivators are using moderate quantities of 
fertilizers. Manufacturers* fertilisers and central pool' 
fertilizers are being distributed thfoagh authorized 
dealers and Co-operative Societies, Altogether, 6. selling 
points of fertilizers are in existence in this village. 
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i*vere.ge consuraptiori of fertilizers for paddy comes,, to 
above 4 0% of the recomniended doze* The practice of 
applying fertiJ.izers to oocunut is negligible* - 

The cultivators do use improved High Yielding 
strains of paddy, cocunut and tapioca for their cultivation* 
The paddy'' fields are normally ploughed by traditional 
plou-jhs drawn by bullocks, but in recent years iron ploughs 
end ",‘lamatty" — a short of spade using manual labour is 
beitig used increasingly. It is understood that one digging 
vdth Mam a tty is eqLiivalent to four ploughings by animals. 

There is no problem in marketting the agricultural 
products as every' nook and corners are directly linked with 
village ' roads. . There is no regulated market in the villagcio 
There are 6 public markets and private markets, where the 
producer,, middlemen and .the consumer cariy out the ' 
transactions, . 

2,6 Cottage Industries; Handloom weaving and .potte:^ 
are the main cottage industries' functioning in the village* 
Handloom v^eaving is predominant in Kalliyoor Panchayat 
only, Raughly about 50 brick manufacturing units with 
a total number of 800 workers are functioning in the village 

. An Industrial Estate is also functioning in this 
village, 

2* '7 Social ' Groups i No_ data is available in respect of 
social groups. However, it is assessed t?iat nearly 85%, 
of population belongs to Hindus, 10% Muslims and 5% . 
Christians. Hindu caamunity are engaged in agricultural, , 
labour, and Government service as well as private service. 
Muslims are mainly engaged in trades and business. , The 
Christian population is engaged in cultivation, trade and 
employment in Government and private service.- 

The occupations of the people are not strictly 
connected with their caste. The- caste system in this 
area is now declining and the class system is emerging. 

' 2.8 Indebtedness: People belonging to lower- class are 
generally indebted to the private money lenders. The 



middle and higher class of peopS.e are utilising the credit 
facilities of financial institutions. The rate of interest 
prevailing among the private money londers varies from 
36% to. 180%. The financial institutions are levying interest 
from 5,5% to 18%, Tiie financial institutions allow pa;/ment 
of debts by instalmnn-is. '-..hereas, the private money lenders 
insist on payment in lump Gum, 50% of the population is 
indebted to lorivate money lenders or to financial institu- 
ti ..'r,u'. There are tv.’O oor^/ide Co-ox:>erativfe Societies function- 
ing in the village vath a total memioership of 4284 and 
Rs, 2, 02, Q35, 00 as share capital. The total credit limit 
available for these txvo Service Co-operative Societies is 
nearly 10 lahhs. Due to the introduction of various saving 
schemes, a good number of people are having saving mentality. 
The service Societies functioning in the area are issuing 
loans to the members for non-agricultural purjjoses, also, _ 

Most of the villagers being the poor peasants, 
are not getting the aid from the financial institutions, 
because of the lack of ;a'jOv/ledge of procedures of these 
institutions. They ' approach the local money lender for 
borrowing. But the middle class are utilxsiiig 

the financial aid f ran the. banks and Co- operative Societies, 

2.9 Public Distribution System; The village is well 
serveS'by public distribution system. Altogether 16 fair 
price shopsa witli total ration cards of 5348 Mos, are 
functioning in the village area in addition to 4 Consumer 
Co-operative Stores. The total number of units is 51344, 

2.10 Leadership: No- lccal_yillage l.enders as seen in 

other parts of India are seeii in this .villcige. The political 
leaders are supposed to be the village Teaders also^u- The 
village aSilinl .strati Oi.: j undertaken by the Panchayst, 

Nemom and KalUyoor Panchayats of this village have . ■ 

elected bodies of Panchayat (H olocted members in xNemdh 
end 1':' in r.alliyocr). One v/ard for wemen and one ward' 
for scheduled castes in each Panchayat are resep/ed, 

A person who has attained the age of 18 is considered 
as a voter for Panchayat Election', The tenure of Panchayat 
is fixed as 5 years. There is no nominated member in the 
Panchayat, ■ ' . ■ ; ... ' 

2.11 social Organizations: ' Several Xuvajana Kendras, 

Spoi-tjs Clubs, Vanitha Samajas are functioning in this 
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village. These organizations are engaged in developing 
the cultuire* aret and sports' among the members in the 
community, ■ 

2.12 Family: The family is' not matriarchal except in 
regard to property rights, Male is generally the ■ 
a arrdng member and dominates. Women generally .loo>c after 
the household and children. Marriage is generally arranged 
by parents, 

3. ROLE OF STATE IN THE VEIl^'ARE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR: 

3,1 Kerala is by far the most progressive State as far 
as v/elfare of agricultural labour is concerned. The State 
has passed and enforced several ^cts protecting the interests 
of agricultural labour. Some of the important Acts and thei;,- 
important features are described below; 

■3.2 KERALA REFORMS ACT 1963 (AMEMDED) 

1, In Kerala the agricultural v;orkers make their 
homes on a piece of land belonging to the land owner. 

This system is known as "'KXJDIKIDAPFU" and the worker is 
known as "KlIDIKIDAPPTJK/JlM^I " , In 1969 the Kudikidappukarans 
having not more than 10 cents of land in a village were 
declared as ovjners of the . land, 

2, In terms of the Kerala Land Reforms Act the 
Government had fixed a ceiling, on the land holding and . 
the surplus land was distributed to the landless workers 
at the rate of 10 cents of land, 

3.3 KER/iLA AGRIGULTURJd. WORKERS ACT 1974 

^ The Act provides for the welfare of the agricultural 
labour and to regulate their conditions of work. The main 
provisions of the Act arg: 

3, Preference for Employment; hn agricultural worker 

who has worked on the same land in the previous agricultural 
season is to be given preference in employment after permane.u 
agriculture^, workers »■ ■ ■ ? 
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2, If a v/cxker has v./orkai for 3 consecutive seasons 
and not in the pre^ficus season due to reasons beyond his 
control,, has to be given preference. 

3, The land o-wner may not employ an agricultural 
wor>:.r if he has i ''O' anti anally caused d^amage of crops 
belonging to the land owner or caused any other loss to 
the land owner. 

4, Land owner not to employ male workers more than 

65 years in age and female workers more than 60 years in 
age. . . 

5, Hours of work -hot to eKceed; 

8 hours for adults 

. 6 bcxirs for adolescent or child. 

There should be half, hour of rest after 4 hours 
of work, . 

6, Wages of Harvest; The wages for harvesting ax'e 
to.be paid first before remoying the harvest from the 
threshing’ floor, ■ ' V 

Overtime to be paid: at otvace the average rate, 

8. Agricultural Workers Provident Fund; 

The inct provides for the scheme of Provident 
Fun^-. The Laridcv/ners' c .jntribution to .he Fund is 5% of 
the-' wages paid and the v;rorkera* contribution is also 5% 
of the wages earned. 

5, Disputes; are to be settled thraigh conciliation 
officer and Agricultural Tribunal, 

3 . 4 AGRICU L TUie'J3 VJORi’-^RS' WAGES 

The Kerala Government have fixed .minimum wages for 
agricultural workers as Rs.9 per day for male workers and 
Rs.S per day for female workers, but the actual wages oarr.ed 


by liiale workers vary fran Rs,12 tp Rs.l5 per day and the 
wages earned by female' workers vary fr cm Rs. 8_tO Rs* 10 
per day. There is great awareness amongst agricultural 
workers aboat the minimum wages fixed by the Gcrvernment, ^ 

The re v.-ages are protected by intensive trade, union activity 
ciTnongst the agricultural _ v/orkers. .■ 

3.5 A GRICULTUPJJli WORKERS PENSION SCHEME. 1980 

The Scheme provides for payment of pension of Rs.45 
per month to agricultural workers viio complete 60 years 
of age on or after 1-4-1980. For the lourpose. of this scheme 
an agricultural worker means a person ^vho in- consideration ot 
the v;ages payable to him by a land owTier works on, or does 
any other agricultural operation in or in 3::elation to the 
agricultural land of such landowner for a period of not less 
than 10 years, and depends on such wages principally for 
his/her livelihood, provided that the agricultural worker 
who omng to old age or physical infirmity are not employed 
as agricultural workers will also be eligible -for pension 
if they are otherwise eligible under the Scheme, 

Exception: t 

V'ii The annual income of the agricultural 

v/orker should not exceed Rs, 1500 including 
income* of adult nnmarried son or daughter, 

ii ) He should not receive any other 
institutional support, 

iii) He should not receive any other financial „ 
assistance frcoi Central, State or local 
Civil authority or organization. 

If the pensioner' leaves the State and contindes to 
live for more than 6 months in. another State, his pension 
would be stopped, . ■ . ■ „ 

4. THE METHODOLOGY OF SURyEY; 

'■ ■ ■ 

4,1_ ' ' The topic assignoi to the author whs "Condition 
of ilgricu Itural Labour" within the general socio-economic 



survey, of the village. During discussions v.dth the revenue 
authorities and the Block Development Officer it u'Ce under- 
stood that Ward: X of Xemm Panchayat has a large 
concentration of agricultural labour. This Vjard has 561 
houses, .It was# therefore# decided to concentrate on this 
Vv’ard only, , The' technityj-e of direct interview .wss used to 
make in-depth s'budy of the selected households, 

4.2 The Dhmcia Panchayat has numbered all the liouses in 

this hard ,e,g, h,?,X-l etc. To select the houses in a 
random fashion first three digits of the random tables vjere 
used -to identify -the houses for iri-depth study of the 
households. In this v/ay 33 houses vzere selected for detailed 
interviews. The randan numbers have been shoiua in column 2 
of Table 1, Ward X of Nemcci Panchayat has been shovm in 
Drawing ho. 3. In Table 1 , 26 houses belong to agricultural 

labour and marginal farmers. These have been marked with an 
asterisk in red ink, Pinal analysis cf data is confined to 
these 26 households only,'* 

4.3 In addition to the primary data collected tli rough 
interviews# secondary and statistical data was also collected 
through district gazetteer# publications of Departmciit of 
.Agriculture, Bureau of Econanics and Statistics and officers 
of block, taluk# ipanchayat and other concerned departments. 
This data will project the profile of the village and help 
in comparing the results of our study, 

4.4 Ward X is a reserved v/arcl for Panchayat elections, 

4.5 Table 1 is the canpilation of entire information 
obtained during interviews of tha sample households, 

5. DiDriC'-h:.i:w -,..gcjp t.uiiL djrxug sTi.py 

5,1 ••iport from the liraited time of 10 days witl-iin vhich 
the study* had to be ccmpleted# there were t'wo other barriers 
in conducting the study. One was of 'language' and neces- 
sity of intc-rp? refers . The response from the subject vras 
communicated through the interpreters. This took more time 
and to seme extent introduced the perception of the interpret 
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The other barrier was ‘psychological*. The subject had a luxt'-- 
ing apprehension that, the information given by him may not 
be used, against him. On the first day of cur study, the 
Panchayat Officer acted as ,our interpreter. In, bis presence 
she respondents denied the existence of money lenders in the 
ward or the practice of selling sugar obtained on ration 
cards, ' Prcm next day onwards vje used the services of a lady 
social worker and there was total change, in the response* 

V'dth a lady interpreter the response was free/ frank and 
factual. The subjects admitted of sellihg ,su‘gar obtained on 
ration card, of taking loans on high rates of interest fran 
local money lenders* With a lady interpreter personal 
questions like family planning husband' s drinking habits and 
beating of wife after drinking evoked frank .response. 




CO rl PUT ED DATA 


6. ANALYSIS QF 


SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION 

(a) Hindus 


/ cf 

H /Q 


Muslims 
Ch ri s ti an s 


T O ' 

U <1 u / .T 


I O JO 


(b) SCHEDULED CASTES 46 . 1'/o 

SCHEDULED TRI BES Nil 

OBC 34.6 

0THE:RS I 9 . 25 S 

(c) Brahmins Mill 

Nairs ' 27 % 

Pulayas 

Nadars 1 2 % 

Others : 1 5 % 

6.2 type of FHniLY 

Sample si za 25 

Single fa mi li . 7 s 20 (77 fa) 

Ooint- families 6 (23f) 


6.3 FAMILY SIZE. 

Auerags family size 5. 3 

119 0 femBlos per 1000 males against lO-jS 
females for IOOO males for the State as a uhole 


Plembars in the Family ' Percentagu ’ 


3 11.5 

4 -26.9 

5 •26.9 

6 1 5. 4 

7 7. 7 

8 ^ 3.9 

Flore than 8 7.7 


* 
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6.4 EDUCATION 

Literate families 
Illiterate families 
Literacy rate 
riale literacy 
Female literacy 

6. 5 HO Li SE 

(a) Ouning oun house 
Rented House 

(b) Type of House 

Mud, Thatch 
Pucca, Thatch 
Puccu, Tiles 

(c) Ualue of House 

Up to Rs. 1 000 
Rs.lOGI to Rs. 5000 
RS.3Q01 to Rs. 5000 
Exceeding Rs. 5000 

6.6 AGRICULTURAL LAND HOLDING 


Landholders 

27% 

Upto 0.2 acre. 

8% 

Upto, 0. 2 to ,1.0 acre 

. 8% 

1 . 0 to 2 acres • 

8% 

f'bre than 2 acres 

3% 


Agricultural labour hardly has any landholding. 
Cultivators in the category of small and marginal farmers 
only hold. l.and, , . 

6.7 ANIffA.LS; 

About 46% of the agricultural labour and cultivators 
oun animals. ' ■ ; 

A - . , ■ . , . . . . : -A - A- 


96 % 
4 % 


44% 

12 % 

44% 


40% 

32% 

12 % 

.16% 


. 9 2.3% 
‘ 7.7% 

79% 

6 2 * bji:) 

76% 
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6.8 TREES; , _ 

A bo ut 6 2^ of the sample hav/e fruit trees in 
their fields, o r hcmestGads. 


EARNING "T 


Only male members earning 
Only female; members om,rning 
Both male and female members 
aarning 


61^ of ho u Beholds 
of households 

3 5% of ho u soho 1 ds 


6.10 INCQflE PATTERNS 


(a) In the sarnplo households the average inconio 
from agricultural uagos alone co mo s to Rs« 149 p..m* The 
distribution is as follouis; 

Less than Rs* 50 p»m, 5% households 

50-1Q0 p.m. ^ ; 3 0% " 

IOt-ISD p.m. .. .. . . 25 %, " - 

151-200 p.m. : 3D% " 

; above 200 p . m. ' ^ ^ ^ " 

(b) In the sample households the average income 
from trees is Rs. 71 p.m. 

(c) In the sample households the avarago. incomo 
from animals is Rs. 13 p.m. 

(d) In the samplo households the avoragu income Prom 
cultivation is Rs. 6 0 p.m. 

(e) In the sample households the average income 
from trade and .oervicos p.m. is Rs. 264. 

(f) In the sample households average total income 
from all sources is Rs. 3l8 p.m. with the follouing 
distribution; 


Less than Rs. lOO p.m. 

7.7% 

101-200 p.m. 

42.3% 

201-3 00 p.m. 

15.4% 

301-400 p*m. 

7,7% 

4Ql-^5'00 p.m:. 

11.5% 

501-1000 p.m. 

11.5% 

1001-1500 p.m. 

Nil 

1 501-2000 p.m. 

3,9% 
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6 « 1 1 percentage of INCunE SPENT ON FOOi^ 

in tha sample housaholds the average pjrcr-ntaga 
of income spent on food is 12 , 5 % ■ - 

6.12 LEUEL OF glUTRlTlON r i 

In the safnplo households the level of nutrition 
i s as follows; ^ ^ ^ 


Poor 

31 % 

Fair 

50 % 

Goo d 

19 % 


6.13 RESALE OF RATIONED SUGAR; 

42 sample housaholds were selling sugar 
obtained on ration cards for supplementary income. 

6.14 FAIvilLY PLANNING; 


Undergone by male members . .. 31^0 

Undergone by female members 21 % 

No n e 23 % 

Uidou/uidouar/bachelor 19 % 


6.15 ' drinking HABITS . 

Purcontage of household 38 
with drinking habits 

Percentage of households 

uith drinking habits 

which are in debt 6 0 

Percentage of households : 

uith drinking habits 

where men boat their 

wives aftor drinking 60 

6.16 ■ INDEBTEDNESS; " ‘ 

‘ • Percentage of • households iil'debt = .58 
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Range of indebtedness 

Up to, Rs • 1 aO / A b yo 

101 to 500 . 19. 27i 

501‘ to. TOGO ■ ' 11. 5>; 

1001 to 200 0 O.D'U 

2001 to 3[jQ0 7.0;^';; 

3001 to 4000 3.97; 

nuer Rs.400n G.GO; 

Loan is taken mostly for consumption purpooss, 
marriacjos or rolicious ceremonies. 

7. SO HE MOTES ON WARD X •(KQLI YAKODE) 

7.1 EDUCATION; • Primary education is ’ compulsory and is 
free for 30/ ST. In the sample houaeHolds all the 
children balou 12 years were reported going to school 
Generally the education ends at SSLC lewol. There .were 

feu Graduates. Since the uillage has a Ubiiicn ’ s polytechnic, 

2 girls in our sample household uere found have 
undergone technical training. 

The local language is rialayalam. 

7.2 WATER SUPPLY; 

All the households of our sample ha-d a well 
in their promises as the uater table is vur;^ high only 

3 to 6 metres below ground lev pi. About 5C/b of the wells 

are pucca, Nemom Panchayat has also provided pucca 
community wells. During summer season some wells dry 
up. Nairs allow Pullayas (SC) to draw water from their 
wells. In ccoos M. Irs do not allow to use 

their own bucket, 

7.3 FAmluY FLANUING; 

In the sample households there is high degree 
of auareness towards limiting the family. In many cases 
women had undergone tubectomy even when they had 2 daughters 
and, no son, Many males were apprehensive of loss of 
virility and insisted on their women undergoing the operation. 


7.4 


SOURC ES OF SEC O NDARY FIN AN C'EAN'D_i£ C^r^ 

in' times of emergency pledging of ration card 
is done. Amount advanced generall'y is Rs. 10 per unit of 
ration card. 

Many agricultural workers sell sugar cbtained 
on ration card at a premium and get about Rs. 5 l,o 10 per inonth 

The practice of mortgagin g coconut ' tress is 
quite coiornon. An yielding coconut is mortgagod for 
about Rs.lOD. The moneylender obtains full rights^^ovar 
the produce uhleh fetches him about Rs. 80 to .Rs.iuo -per 
year. The the :ef fecti ve rate of intarost on the loan 
becomes BQ to 300 percent per annum; - . 

7.5 ' HSPI RATIONS; 

In all the sample households, the parents 
aspire for higher education of their ■ children so that 
they can got good Govornm'ent jobs, A Govornment job is 
considered a hall mark of security and status. 

7.6 applied nutrition fRQGRA I'lflE ■ 

Thera is a Uelfare Centre functioning in the 
Word, The Applied Nutrition Programme is run by the 
uelfare Centre and caters to expectant mothers and 
children of ago group 0-6 . years, 

7 ‘7 ONE LmKH housing SCHEME 

IJndor the above scheme 20 landless farailios 
in Uurd X were provided houses of 300 sq.feot in area 
by the State Government free of cost. 

8. THE ROLE OF'SriALL FARMERS ■ DEVELOP HENT AGENCY TOWARDS 

betterment of agricultural labour, shall And marginal 

F ARMERS . ■ _ ^ ^ 


6.1 Self-reliance and reduction of po v- rty are the 

tuo aims of the Government, A vigorous pregrame of 
production by utilizing as much as possible tho land 
resources through the use. of improved technology is called 
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for. The holdings of the small and marginal farmors 
together account for a substantial percentage cf the 
culti\/^.tGd area. Any programme design ad 'Cc increase 
production should, therefore, include this area where 
small and mirginal farmers if adequately balpod can 
contribute substantially to production. 

8.2 The principal cause of poverty amongst small 

and marginal f rmers has been the low resources base and 
their inacility to taka advantage of modern agricultural 
technology and to develop well organized subsidiary occu- 
pation to improve income. , The SFDA has filiod this gap 
by expanding the flow o f institu tional crodit and by 
providing subsidiary occupatiDns and other nriiployment 
creating pro grammas. 


8*3 The programmes of 'SFDA aret designed to extend 

benefits to agricultural, labourers also. Labour engaging 
programmes such as land development, soil conservation, 
community irriQi-tion works are being executed in the 
Trivandrum district to provide employment to agricultural 
labourers during off season. 


8.4 Upto 31-31979 the SFDA has i den ti fieri 18246 , 
agricultural labourers and 57819 'margih^^ farnsrs ari'-< ■, T 
has provided employment in slack season. Trie Agency has also 
helped in providing subsidiary occupations by distributing 
milch animals, goats and work animals, 

8.5 In 1981-82, SFCA • proposes to undertake soil 
conservation schemes costing Rs.1.S2 lakhs in demom block 
and minor irrigation schemes costing Rs.9.86 lakhs in the 
same block*, SFDa also proposes to subsidize purchase of 
implements by aoricultural labour by l/3rd of the amount. 

B.6 SFDA has provided uo rk to 30,000 lal-Gurora 

in soil consfjrv;. tion programmes and community minor 
irrigr.tion schemes. 

9- th e statistical backdrop of the study. 

9.1 KERAL STATE - 1971 CENSUS - - p; 

Total Population 213,47 lakhs 

mias ' . ' ' 105.87 lakhs 


I 

j. 

i 

i 

:i 


1 


fi- 
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Fsme-lea ■ • ■ 

1016 feroalss' per 1000 m'ales ■ ' 

i Density 549 persoAs/aq. km 

■ Hindus ■ ■ ; ' ' ,59.^41 >.j 

Christians' 21.0 5>j 

FI, .slims 19.5^. 

■ Others ■ O.Q4r^ 

Rural Population . 17880926 

No. of uillages , 1268 

Average' population per village = 14100 
Average rainfall 3 0181 mm 
Literacy 60. 42^ „ 

Agricultural gLabour in Rural Areas (l971 

Person s 
dales 
Females 


1 07. 6 0 la kh s 


34.37^ of working popula'bion 
28.31% 


53. 47% 

Cropping intensity of Kerala 1.35 
9.2 TRlVAMDRUn DISTRICT, 1971 CENSUS; 


Total population 21«99 lakhs 


dale 10.95 lakhs 

Female 11.04 lakhs 

1007 females per 1000 males 
Density lOOS/sq^km 
Rural population 74% 

Urban population 26% 

5. C. 9.7% 

S.T. 0.51% 

Hindus 70. -7 2% 

Christians 17.27% 

Others 0.01%''' 


Literacy' 

Total 
dales ^ 
Females 


6 2. 54% 
68,64% 
56.48% 






Houses in Rural Areas 


Owned 

9 4., 6 5% 


Rented 

. r- .* rfi 

D. 470 


A verage 

Ua ge Rate .0 f ■ Paddy 

'Field La bo, Li r 

in Triva 

^ndrum Di strict 



Tien' 

. Lb nan 


Rs. 

Re. 

6U-61 

1 . 59 


6 54*6 6 

.2,96 


7 0-71 

,4.7 5 


71-7 2 

4.75 


72-73 

5 .IO 


73-74 

5.88 

4. 52 

74-7 5 

6 .36 

S«S8, 

7 5-76 

7.56 

, 6.*06' 

76-77 

11.50 

B,50 


Cropping intensity of Trivandrum District 'J.60 
Size Distribution of Hnldinqs in Trivandrum Pi stric t: 

According to latest agricultural csnsus data 
the total number of operational holdings of size above 
0,04 ha in Trivandrum District is 2178 50 covering an 
area of 93669 ha. Holdings of size less than C.04 ha are 
80131 in number accounting for an area of 2003 ha 


Size class ha 

Total MdV b'f 
holdings. 

Area : 

O.Ov-0.25 

"20811 

14794 

0.25-U.50 

48 537, 

1 7 26 0 

0.50-1 DC 

298 38, 

206 51 

1. 0(1-2.09 

13749. 

16284 

2 - 3 

3071 , 

7534 

3-4 

1097 

37 41 

4'- 5 

' b" 'T2:s2b::v:,T'::',,E:- 

1103 

5. -10 

,' 'TT'^'n:bT 

2105 

10-20 

112 

1^t6 4 

20-30 

T 

, 324 

30-40 

^ ;9'8n^^b:T■b 

'TVv11'*T3:0:2; 

40-50 

- ■ V; Ln:.:; „ 


50 0 r mo ro 

.'■■■ 1 '' ■■ ' 4 .,,. 7 , 

Vi . b:TbT:4T-3;Ql7^^^^ 

6127 


2178 50 

936 69 


-i 22 


. Nn. X. ■ 

-nH citatistics of Ksrala 

Bureau 1 □? teUyato* (Uard Mo. X) 

Government had^eonducted » su X Offider, 

rrdv^rum^Hir^c-ompirod't^r^foUnutnG atatdattca on 

the basis ..of this survey. 


Population _ 

Rogulc^rly Gmploysd 

Self employed 
Casually employed 

Unemployed 

Ex-Service r-len 5 


,.km. 

the ward 

= 561 

A ' 

To tal 

rialq 

Forr.ale 

29 48 

436 

38 

1Q1 

331 

1504 

379 

35 

92 

169 

1 444 

57 

3 

9 

142 

are Christians) 
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Landless households 
Landowners bclou 10 cent 
Landowners above 10 cent 


41 

290 

230 


I'iCi 


ture of Houses 


94 


Huts 

Pore than 30 years 
old buildings 64 

Area up to 500 sq.ft 348 
Area 501-1100 sq.ft 45 
Area 1101-1 500sq. ft 9 
Area cbovo I500sq;ft 1 


Totdl r=561 

Electrified houses 248 
HqUsos with water 
seal latrine 
facility ' . 231 

Cropping Intensity -in Nemom Block 1.7 5 


*■; 23 


9.4 SHORT HGTE FRG fl DI STRICT GAZETTEER OF TRI TAMDRLin 


MufTibcr of Brcihtriins in Triwandrum District is 
very small. Majority are Mon-Flalyali or Tamil Brahmins, 
flamboodris oro fou in numbEr. other Hindu castes are 
Nairs 

Exhabas - Originally in toddy drawing trade. Now in 
agriculture -nd other trades. 

Nadars -- Mother tongue Tamil, Some spet'k i’lalyalam, 

Most important Scheduled Caste is 

Pulayas - mostly agricultural labourers. 

Schoduled Triuss aro Kanikkars (gatherers of honey and herbs) 

Tho obsoruance of traditional caste system 
with all its rigour and social oxclusiunnass was for long 
the peculiarity of Kerala. Caste Hindus worn known as 
Savarnas and Scheduled Caste and backward class wore 
callod as Auarnas. However, in recent decades the rigidity 
of caste barriers has abated considerably and the caste 
as en institution perpetrating social exclusiveness has 
lost much of its significance. 
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This pc per is a brief re:port.on socio— ' conomic 
: tuby of Kolyskodi ward (No. 10) of Neimon vill-ge in 
Trivandrum district of Kerela State, particulerly the 
pattern ©f indebtedness in the ward, secti on I of the 
paper mentions the methodology adopted for the study. 
Section II gives o general socio-economic description of 
■che erea^ section III outlines the pattern of indebteibic' s 
in the ward end section IV is case stud^’- cf a debtor -nd of 
a money lender. 

■ ' ■ '-'I 

Kolyakodi v;.- rd was selected for the present study in 
consultation with the district author! tie a who considered 

thr . this ward generally 'represented* thfcs socio-oconomic ^ 
Condi ti '■-'ns in the rural areas in the st^-te of Kerala 

and Trivandrum di strict^ The study had to be complc fcod 
171 thin 10 d^-ys. Tht'refore/: it was decided that primary/ 
d'-fca on socio-economic Gonditions should ba collt.^cted in 
r-' "pect of 33 households by interviewing some of the 
m^-mb- rs of thaov; households. The 'ward has 561 h.useholds, 
Th ■> h 'urvs are numb,rf--d by Nemon village^ Panchayet, hs 
edvi ed by the Di '•strict r;tat4-stical Officer, Triv; ndrum, 
the 33 housfjholds for interview were identified on the , 
basis -'f the- first three digits of-randrjm table applied 
t/'‘ thi': h..use nximb r allotted to the houses in the wa^d 
by Nemon village panchyat, ■ Information was collected in 
respe-ct of the ward also from Blodc* Development Officer/ 

Talulca and Psnehayat offifials. Statistical data in regard 
to Trivfindrum district and Taluka in which this w.-rd fells 

WES collected, fretn .District -Gaaeteer, 'Trivenndrum and . 

Stc. tisticcl Hand B(.»ok of Kerf'ia, '1979, Bureau of Eonondc;*' 
a'nd st:'>tistics. Earlier "Studies of the ward and of this 


F.X'OB in gcn0iri i tPf th© Buitsb'u snd Sf^rn© s .iCi^^logists v/-- s 

al-jo consulted, primary date, collected in reepect of 33 

h:>useholds in the ward is tal^lated at App. 'A' Most of 
the observations in respect , of socio-economic conditions 
of ■ the ward are iased on the primary , da ta. it hes been checked 
'th"t there ic iiq inconsictencY in the observations made ...'n 
the basis of this date, Area statistics mentioned in the 
pppej- iieve bcjen taken from the above gov--rnmsnt pulica<-i' ns 
and from various authorities in the district. 

Apart from the limited time of 10 days within which 
this study had to be completod^ there were two other 
barriers in conducting the study, one was of ‘language' 
and necessity of communication through interpreters. This 
took mo rf' -time. To some extent, this introduced the 
perceptions of the .interpre tor. The other -barrier was 
psychological. Subject', s response woS influenced by his 
understanding as to how his reply was going to affect his 

interest. , The 3 households interviewed, through Taluka and 
panchayat officials denied existence of any private money 
lender or of the practice of r^.rsaie of sugar teken from 
fair price shops for self- con sumption. When communication 
was through non-official interpreters, the househo3ds were 
-and frank in their, replies. They admitted existence 
of ,8. .ntimber of unregistered private money- lenders in the 
ward. They also adnitted resale of ration .sugar to earn a 
few rupees to meet their more pressing need for food. The 
language -end psychological barriers were gradually breaking. 
The„hqu.seholds had started giving ve,Ey,, personal information 
like ‘wife beating* ^..-\Hoif?eyer, ,the period of 10 days is too 

short to collect inform^,tiop-. af?:-f r overcoming these barriers 
completely.,- . , , . . ■ , , ■ , 

' ' ' ' " " - ',V/- -II ■ 

Trivandrunri district in the state of Kerala is bounded 
by Quilon district in North/ Tirunelveli and Kf-nyakume-ri 
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di .■-rricts of Ti.mil Nadu on the East «nd South e.nd 
Arabian Sea in the Infest. Trivendrum is b:litv(-d to b- 
the c^bSrteD'iated English form of Tiru Ancint^iuram - the 
poly headed cobra supporting Shri Padmanabh, the deity 
of Padmanabhawamy Temple, situated in the heart of tm. 
city. The main lain guage of the people hero is Mfelyel-m. 

In 1956,- when the state of Kerala was formed, Trivandihjrn 
Di trie t was reorgimised with one Revenue Division, four 

Talukc S, ton towns and ninty four villages. Trivandrum- 
Taluks, which falls under the low land region in the -‘touth 
of the district, has twenty six villages, four toi-ms, 
fourteen panchayats and one municipality.- Memon villa giA 
fells in this teluka. The village has a total geographical 
area of 28.9 sg, k.m. and consists of t\\ro Pc.nchayeto - Ilernc.-n 
(12.2 err. K.M.) end Kalhijoor (18.7 sq. K.M.) 

Members of Panchayat are el* cted ]jf those fbov.,- la 
yotre of ag’;. There is no nominated m-.^mb-^r in th: 
Penchsyet. The electf d me-mb-rs elf ^st a Pr si dent and a 
Vio: President. Panchayat looks after the eictninistr .tion 
T: t village level. The tt-nurth of Panchay-t i" for 5 years. 
Kolyako'dl' is ward No.x under N« mon Panchayat. The total area 
of t.he wr rd is 1.1 sq. K,]y!,',app.II is an outline map 
sh-wing Nemon village:-, Nemon Panchayat -<nd Kolyakodi ward. 

As per 1971 Q'msus/- ' he n-'pialation <-.£ Kerala 5t“tf 
v/as 213.47 lakhs and density p< r so. K.M. was 549, which 
was only 201^ fifty yerirs b^ck in 1921, The population d? ta 
for Trivandrum district and Trivendrum taluka es per 1971 
census is es under: (Supplanent to District Gazcjtc 
Trivf ndrum, 1979) 
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District 

, 

T aluJce 


Tr: tcT populetiGn 

2, 198,606 


747,886 


Rur;:!' 

1,627,040 

70% ' . 

302,584 

40.46% 

Urban 

. 571,566 

26% 

445,302 

5 9.54% 

S « 0 . 

213,741 


43,202 


S.T.' 

11,050 


1,697 


Hindus 

1,554,675' 

70,72% 



Christians "■ 

379.511 

17. 20%': 



Muslims ■ 

264,027 

12% 



O'.hc-rs . i 


0.01% '■ 




c- ncauct^i'd a socio^eccnomic survey of Kolyakc-di ward in 
February* 80. Tte district Statistical Officer, Trivandrum 
hrs conpiled the following statistics on the' basis of- this 

survey. No, of households in the ward — 561, 


Feme'-les per ,1000 men , _ 

1003 

.993 

^ ' ■ i: 

f..iv 

Density pep K.M. , 

1003 

2432 

■ : ' ;':r. 

Darning m roh^rr- as %•■ ■• 
cf tofcr. 1 population 

28.58% 

28.08% 

1 

1 

E'a.rning male mamb^-rs 
as % of tot •■1 -mc:le ' • 

population 

51% . 

.4 4. -2 2% 


Earning female 'meiTibers. 
as % of totrl female ,, 

population 

■ ■■11.77% 

... • 11.81% 


Agricultural labourers • 
as % total G' rning 
members 

■ 29.83% 


■ '1:; 

■ " I'i 

Cultiva tors es % of 

total earning , , 

members 

14% 

...v ^ : 

1 

Those engaged in service 
and trade as % of-tqt-l 

C5c rning m(:'mb-i‘rs 

27.73% 

. 


i 

Bureau of Economics and 

Statistics, 

Tri van drum h a d 

f, 
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Total 

Male 

Ftmsle 

Population 

2948 

1504 

1444 

Regularly employed 

436. ., 

379 

57 

S 1 f t-3np Ipyed 

f :38-:.'/ 

35 

' 3 

Ca ;::'ue lly employed 

101 . 

92 

9 

Unc-mployed 

131 

189 

142 

D.C. 

428„ 



S.T. ■ 
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Ex~ servicemen 5 

Lc'-ndlee/:' hc'uscholds 41 

Land owners l3S low 10 o'ints 290 

Lend owners el5ov€; lo cents/ 230 



^OGCording to the Blodc. Developrient Officer, there are 
3 households in the ward owning more than 5 acre-- of land, 
and 20 households owning 2.5 to^S . acre: / of lind end 427 

h ■use-holds -owning less than 2,5 acres of land. 140 hovischolds 
a„rc below poverty line arid 228 households re in low income 

group in the ward, on impleneptati'-n -->1 the Kerala Lend 
Re fonns ;.ct, 1963/ surplus lend of 6. acres, 91 cent.'- and 68 
linlca was found in Merncn village-. The who It,' -f the land 
h?' s lx--.en distributed among the landless. ■ / ccordi-hg t-o ';h*;; 
Ftbruary, 198o survey of the wa-rd,. there --p-; 348 houses 
vjith upto 500 Sfi. ft. .en-a,;, 45 house's with 5ol -tr,- IlOO .g, ft. 
area, 9 houses with 1101 to ISoo sn. .ft/ "area and one h/U'-e 
with more than 1500 so. iarea. , 248 h/mser are- h'-cf rifled 
j-nd 231 houses own wells. 6o% of wells are pucca and w«- hr 



ir /-.vailrioie .at a depth o.f lo to 2d feet. Drinking wrt-r 
is no probl<am in the eirsB because those, who. h"v*: wells allow 
o’.h rs to take water .and Panchayat has also provided' pucen 
community wells. The houses : are- sdat'terebi ' throughout the 
ward. A few houses are pycca.;;,- But 'most of th«^ are th.’fd-ied 

mrde of mud and leaf, -Out of 33' /^ampl'^' households'/ ,90% 
were of a value of Rs. 5O00/~..OJf ;le^s.; . only one h'une war of 
e vrlue above Rs. ong lakh.. -wage «|'afhe'rs '-'mostly lived 


in butments as Kudikidephukars with only right of po n ssicn - 
f or generations. LegBlly', now they have teen given 
proprii- t iry' 5 - rights in respect of these lends, tut the 
d^vellcro ere not aware of this fact and are often sutjected 
to ■'hreats of evicti-n. 

The average literacy in Kerala state is 60 ,^%. ■■ For 
mrlo^'. the average is 66.42% e^nd for females it is 54.31%» 
in Trivandrum District, the average' is 62.54%, for males 68.66% 
and for females 56.46%. in rural areas the average is .6o. 46% 
and in urben areas 67.27%. in Trivandrum Taluka, in rural 
areas the average is 64.82% and in urban ere?.? the ever; ge • 

is 68.79%. 33 sample house-holds revealed 80% litercocy 

in the word but the education had stopped in most of the 

caseo at SSLC (Matriculate) level. There are only a few 
graduates. Primary o'ducation is Q.,-mpulsory for all and is 
free for SC/ST. in the 33 saimple households every child 
bc-low 12 yt-rrs was reported ,to be going to school. 

in Kolyabodi ward 78% of tte houa-holcV- ere -Hindus, p 
11% are muslims and''ll% fre Christians. Christians ere 
mainly Ci.ithrdics. Hindus have a caste sysbrn^es in ither 
pert' of the a^untry. "Earlier there were separate occupations 
f;,.r erch caste end a hierarchical relationship as bts tween 
. castes and sub castes, inter caste marriage and dining wan 
prohibited end ' pollution' was practiced. Tamil brahmin end 

t-k’mboodrie s were at the 'top of the hierarchy, .followed ly 
Noire and Ezhvas,''who were Kshtriyas. pulayas, Nadars (OBC) and 
Kammalas arc- scheduled castes (Sudeas), at the bottom of the 
hierarchy.' There is no Brahmin household in the wsrdc/ Over 
70% Hindu 'h . use-holds are Nairs and about 15%, scheduled castes, 

Muslims and Christians'; STipuseholds are few.- The Nairs ere 
mo'^tly engaged' in agricultute,' government servi.ce and 

proffrssi'>rts. ■ Scheduled ■ castes arp -mainly-- daily wage -earners 
as agricultural labdufers , op "load- lifters. , Earlier ■Nadars ' • 
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iiTr i.,, todJy tiTrippers. Krmmalss wer'e artisans dividc2<3 in 
scv .’rc.'l occupa ci'- nal gi'oups - 7 .saris ( carpe-nter.’) , 

Tha tten (goldsmith) , Kalian (worker in . stone) , Mc’..'haii 
(coppersmith), etc. Pulayes are mainly agricultural 
labourers. Kannikocrs -ere scheduled tribes gath'-. ring 

f:,)r'-.Gt product^ lik'. herbs’ and honey. During lest 10 v ars, 
•he caste bc3rri ;r In matters of marriagfi and dinning have 
uD - ntially br-:ik:en d-.:wn. in theo.A/ard, thcj'‘. wer:; rSim'’ 
int -r caste marriages ana in matter of dinning and taking 
w' per from 'Pollution' is now not pr-'cticed. Mv‘n 

h,'v ’ accepted the change more: than women. Gome le.di-=’. '-till 
exparf' s.oed caste reserv tions. This .ward i a- rc'^ervod f.:.r 
' scbaduled caste' for membership of Nernon; .pe-ncheyat. 

The l5o years old Shiva Temple in the ward i,.’. 'pen to 
■:;Ch<.,:duled caate? f vr .■ bcul lent 30 years, Nairn no l- cger 
resist entry of SCs into the temple. The ba sis ^.£. ciel 
rel, ci.:'nrhip heo novr shifted from religion and caste to 
cl? or income groups, ■. - ' ; 


There are more nuclear families than j cant ;fcmili a 

out of 33 sample hc.)ur-;eholds, 23 ?sre single familie The 
ev‘:reg^. .size of th.^ single family is 4-5 and of joint family 
is 8—10. Every sample household, excluding the unm? r.ri<.;d or 
wid-'^vcd h. iU..-eh,olde, having 2 or more children had axiiptef', 
f.-mily planning. The 'family-' In the ward i-s not mrcriarchal 
excep., in rogar<l to property rights. Mala ic gimerr-,lly che 
e'p'ning mt-'mber a.nd dominates in the family. Women g^^norally 
lock rfb-r the houschcld nd ' daildip n. Marriagtj is goner? lly 

arranged ty parent?i. Re'ce^ntly- there werc^ two cases of 
intercaste marriages in the'- 'ward, ' in one case, the Nair 


girl- had mafriec a pulaya C,5C); boy and was di.sinheri ted ty 
her .parents, in the other case/ acNair -cjirl -had married a 

lower sub-ca.sboNair. The' marria^^, was late'ir oh ecccpb-d 
by her parc»nts. Wife) s brother is fpund 'to' wield eonsidCTahle 
au'chority in house^l.d affairs,! ' in -'the majority of Crmplc 
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h-ur.eholds wife's brother was present and answert-d the 
questions during the prese nt study. 

Gants are better dressed than ladies, in all the sample 
hous':-holds the ladies stated that they would first give 
food to husband and only the remaining fo- >d they would cat. 

in their view men have a right to hav;- moJO^^ and be t ter ' because 
they ;:re men'. For this very reason, they do nob object to 
men' a drinking toddy and tolerate, beating by husbands whi-ch 
they stated was not veiry frequent,. 

Prohibiti-on is not in force in Kerala, in i/3rdof 
the sample' households, male' memters were reported to te talcing 
■■.oddy. No female was reported to be taking toddy. in all 
the cares where the m?lc took toddy, if was reported 'that 
hf' assaulted hi? wife, 9o% ;Of such cases pertained bv.i 
scteduled crst' s households. The other lo% of such h use- 
h- Idc were those which were heavily indebted. 

political .ccnsci...usness is V(-'ry high in the ward. Every 
eligible person, male or female, is -utilizing the right to. 
Vote. Women are gui'^d by -their husbands and men by their 
‘party' in deciding for whom to vote, 

on an .-verage, thr poor households spent about 80% :>f 
th^ ir ineome u fo'.'.^d only. fHiblic distribution, syst-^-.m has 
helped the poor in th- v^arc in kee ping their consumpti'-n 
deficit at manag^:'able le-yels. There arc two feir price shops 
in the watd. 530 rati-.-n cards h'-'V*-' b-en issued for" a'.tr.t<-l 

unit ;.'f 2650. Rice, kerr> sene- and sugar are issued fr^m these 
-'■hops. The quantity per wilt is-' fixed. Those who grow their 

own paddy ere- giVen 5o% of the normal quantity of rice. Full 
quantity of rice is not taken; by all the card-holder. a tecause 
•'£ c ither non-availability of money or the quality ■“.''f rice 
i;- hot g-ood. Ker.'isene is b-'-ken regularly by all c^-rd- holders. 
The p cr end h<' avlly inska-bted households resell the sugar 
to Cfrn a profit of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per k.g. f'v:. ry month. Out 
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of 33 sample households^ 12, households evchiitfcecl ch^.t . hey 

resold th^-lr , sugar tslcen fron th*^ fair price shop, pt^reons 
in rche .sge group o'f 7 • to 30 spent on cinemas end those in 
eg: group 45 to 65 on .religious functions, : 

The average rainfall, is atout 2000 mm. Ther': r re about 
100 rainy d'vs in e ye- r. The district hs s a varied rnd 
rich f lor. on account of its mod.erate teraper? ture, hOc.vy rt in- 
fa 11 y5>rbximity to see and the mounthni'ius border an the 
Best - ■ the Western Ghats, paddy, Topoice, Plhntain;;, Palm., 
Coconut, mangoes, rubber,, tea, pepper arc the main crops 
and the area is rich in fish. Tapoica which is sold at a 
rate of 60 paiee^ for one K,G. l.s. the main food of tbs poor. 

Two K.G, of Topoice can provide one meal to 5 persons. 

Topoica in. hard to digest. Kice, coconut and plantain are 
al'io consumed in .the area in ■ largf- ■■ quantities, ^^ccording 
•:,o the -HDO, in .KolyaKodi ward, 4o% of -the' :1 and i-s used for 
growing topoica, 30%.for paddy and 15% land is under coeonut, 
Mayyar pam C^nel passes by thie ward. It i;3-aii import, snt 
source- of irrigation for the word. Tvp cropc of p^idly rr-r sown - 
Kh, rif in June/July. . nd Rebi. in .Octobt-r.' Sometim'-s a third 
cr>op is sown in March, On -an overqg'?, lo quintals of prddy 
costs Rc. 1200/- and adls for - Rs. 1700/-. ■ One ajconut tree 
givci- about Rs. loO/- in a year. Th‘- cultivators do not have 
modern agricultural implements, hut they, use fertilis.er. - rnd 

improved seteds. , 

Agriculture':! labourer in the villogr. gt-ts daily wage 

of Rs, 15/- if te is a male and Rs. 9/- if a female as again;, t 
minimum wag- of-Rs.O/- fixed ly the gov.-:mment. The prevalent 
wage r;,.t»;s are ensured becau®^ the wofkr'rs ere unionised. 
According to ' Statistical Handbook of Kerala, 1979, in Trivandnom 
district, during ,1976-77, daily avc.r-'ge' agricultural wage 
wrq Rs.l4.l7. and for field labour Rs,7.67 er- against Ra, 15/- 
and Ro, 10.67 rt': spc-ctivcly in Cannannore district in the Sta:be, 
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In fc*he we.rd/ the sample households rtsported that on an 
avoragt^ they get work only for 4-5 days in a month. 

Sometime;: they get part time work as load lifters in the 

city. This gives them an. avere^ daily income of about 
Rr.4/_. to Rs.5/-. - Some agricultural labourers over 
60 years of age^ have applied under the ^vgri cultural Pension 
Act for a pension' of R 3. 45/— p.m. So frtr no application from 
this ward was sanctioned. The Panchayat official confirmed 
that these applications wert' being examined, m the district, 
the unemployment is increasing, in 1977, the persons on the 

livt; r^igister of the Employment Exchange were 1<54,596 
against 1,02,253 in 1972. The. villagers were found having a 
few cows, goats and hen. Some villagers have bric3c kilns. 

But animal husbandry and cottage indust.ri-:.;s have not 
developed in this area inspite of the proximity of the city, 
high r te of literacy and high political Gonsci'■^usness, 

Three fourth of the sample "households are in the income 

group bt-'low "Rs.SOOO/- and nc' houstihold was having income of 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ 

over Rs. 20,000/ per anh-um. In the cast-.; of third 

households, level of nutrition is poor and it was just 
satisfactory in the case of two third households. Poor 
nutrition ievel is in the ‘case of scheduled caste and daily 
wage earning touseholds. Nutrition level' is good in the 
ces® of households with their own cultivation or those having 
income from trade or service. 

Kolyekodi ward is only 6 k.m. from the main, Trivandrum 
City. National highway "is only lo yards from the ward. City 
bus service provides cheap and regular mobility. Most of 

the villagers use cycle for going tex' city. Trivandrum- 
Krn'ye Kumari railway line' puns through the 'ward.' in this 
Tclika, there are 54 post offices and 5 telegfraph offices. 
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Hc'.ncl G,:-rts end o^rcle rickshavrs are used for carting loads - 
^^7hi eh provides employment to :-ome persons in the v/arcl. T’ie 
ward is well connected with other vn..rd3 with pucca ro'-ds. 
Therefore, there is no problem of marketing or of middif^itian 
cjiploi tc-ti on in the w..rd. 

Ill 

”Mo economic survey or enquiry into rurd indebtedness 

he- been c-nducted in the district as such. Hence figures 
regarding the extent of agricultural indebtedness in the 
district are not available"- (Gazeteer of India, Kerala, 
Trivandrum, 1961, paq?' 415) The note on- socio-economic 
conditions in iSl*-mcn villag‘. give'n by the: Bdo says that 'no 
data ere available regarding the indebtedness of the per'ple 

living in the village. The local money lend or^^ are practi- 
Golly nil". The note given by the Tehsiica^r says th-t the 
pe,,plo b^.- longing to lower class are indebted to private 
money lenders and the rate of intere-st charged by them varied 
fresn 36%' to 120% per annum and that the money lenders insisted 
on full ■ repayment of debt and do not accept repayment in 
instalments. The Execu tive Officer of Pancheyat insiot-d ; 

tir t. thor« was no private money lender r=-'gi s ter*' d or unrt. - j 

gisttr*-..d in Kolywk'oli war.'! and. no '.ne in the ward wa- indebted 
to any orivate rn-rmey If-nder. First three srjnple household ; 

intwrviov/ed with th'' h-lp of Executives Officer, Panchayet/ i 

are r\-:portod to hav*. said that there was no private rnoncY i 

loncl-.r in the ward and no one was indebted to «ny priva.te ; 

m'.<ney lender, , Ward memter of villag^^ Panchayat also 36 tccl : 

that the-re was no private mon€sy 1* nder or debtor in th- ward. 
However, out' of the other 29 households' interviewed with the 
help of a non-a£ficial 'inte^rp'r^tor, 17' admitted ^ to have' tfken 
l-isn from a private rn'orey lenda: in the ward and ll others ' ; 

stated that though they had not* t^en any lorn, th^'Y knew that f 

private money lenders wero giving loans to the villogert in tlte | 



v./erd. Thus/ the off! ciel level pe:rceptinn thpt there is no 
privc'te money lendtsr or villeger '‘indebted to private money 
Ic.ndcr is contrf ry - to neclity. ' No money lender in the v/ord 
admitted tha t .he was doing money lending' ■business. The 
semplo households gave thee number of privete money lenders in 
the ward between 4 to 20. ^.11 the money lenders in the ■ward 

ere unregistered. The loans from private money lenders 
have b^on taben mainly by poor daily wagta earning class. Theay 
are mostly pulyas (SC) and from other backward communities. 

Five sample households who have taken loan from Bainks and 
Coopercitivc-'s -are Nairs and are relati-gely be'tter off. The 
purpose of te:king loan from the money lenders is for day to 

day consumption where^as the puiipose of taking loan from 
cc'operatives and ‘banks ib either business or special needs 

like child birth/ construction of house or marriage. The 
private money lender does not always insist on security but 
the bank or cooperatives take security. The rate of intc^rest 
chargocl by bank/cooperatives is' 73=5% to 18% vlhereas the rate 
of inb'-b^st chargt’d by private money lender , is 36% to 180%. 
■Gt-ncrally, the private money lender charged a rate of interest 
of 60% p. a. The amount of loan given by ‘the private money 
lender to ah individual is ge'herally bslov/ Rs.SoO/- and in 
very few cases over Rs. 2500/~ whereas in the' case of loan 
•given by banks and cooperatives/ the anount is over Rs. 25oo/-. 
The at'- facts borne out fcy the data collected from*^*"®® sample 
households and tabulated in App, III. 

Leela Gulr-ti in her paper "profile of a Female Agricultural 
Labourer' - Centre for Dev^-lopment Studies/ Trivandrum (Aug' 77) 
hr-s observed that it is a conuTOn practice in Trivandrum to 
pledge 'ration card' when in need of money. Loan of Rs. io/- 

for c-ach unit is available a.gainst the card. During the pre.-sent 
study of Kolyakodi war<i all ' the sample households produced 
their ration cards which leads to the belief that this 
practice seems to he over now. 
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Some deficit h::'ueehclde havt- b.;;in ebl- te evoid 
indobtednc: ss to money le nder-- or instituti >ns e>n ecconnt of 

the practice of •subscription' and mutual aeristcnce. 

It io- a custom in the village to give by.v.Joy of nen-r 'turne hie 
sub-'-criptinn ?omo rnerney to the femilit j.n which th.; rf-io, 
some; social function. Eve ry household .in the vi 11 eg. , iiives 
oomc such subscription to the family in v:?hich thi-r. i‘" function^ 

R'. Ic tivos and friends help the households by giving- 
esed stance which is returnable, but, v.dt bout any inter-o-t. 

Mon- r: turncible subscriptions and intere st free returnable 
as-’i Et? nee hav‘ saved the poor in the vill--;ge cemimunity 
from serious in<lebtedness to money lenders. 

"Chitti" - an institution peculiar to Kerala/ is 
popule-r among the poor villagers. It proviiies them credit 
'on the basis of their ana 11, savings. Chitti i-s an 
arreng-ment by which a numbfe-r of persons egr-e to contribute 
a certfin amount of money or quantity of grain ly 
periodical instalments for a certain period, nd each in 

hi 'i turn as determined by lot or' aucti-'n is entitli.'cl to 
the Chitti fund, Chitti is common amr^ng the poor viilfujors 
of Kolyelcodi vjard. 

There is no bonded labour in this village/ward. d-.;me 
cagriCL’ltural labourers are ptrmamntly attacb-xl to some 
cuitiVi' tor I'ounc;-: id.,'-’, Thii .’nirures v- -rk f:.'r the 
cigricultur.- 1 labourers from these households. They are ?lsa 

abl^- to take mom'tary help, interest free and Vidthout tecutl't/ 
fr'tn these households. They rt’pay these loans by ^^?orking■ on 

tb'. ir fields and allowing deduction of 25% to 5o% of ’.'/Tg'’ s 

towards the loan, since . th*^se persons are free to wcjrk 
elsewhere and repay the 1 den in any other manner, this 
practice cannot be celle<'5 as of bonded labour. The labourer 
hr>i the freedom to work- elsewhere, When he^: vr<rks on 

cp-ditors farm, he .is, paid. wage at full rate - except for 
doductir'.n toward© tb- principal -arnount of loan. 




Of. the sample households, 23 are single families and 

10 art joint families. Out of joint families, ■ ■ : 80% 

arc indebted and out of single families, only 5o% ere indt bted 
The indebted families mostly those which have a membership 
of 8 or more. Largf^r: the size of the family, more are the 
chances of being indebted, out of, the sample households, 
indel-'ocl families are these in which the number of earning 
members is limited to one or two. Those families whose 

members take toddy art-' also indebted. Families which have 
more school going children have incurred debts. 


The money lenders in the village' are un~ re gi s teredo 
Therefore, they are not able to take recourse to law courts 
for recovery of the debt. They scold and harass the debtor 
to recover thc.interes t and the principal. Sometimes they 
take police to the debtors house to threaten him. However, 

ther^- had ht^en no case of physical assault for recovery of 
debts, ‘Party* is said to be ..a deterrent to money lenders • 

talcing law iri'to their hands againsfc.the debtors. Besides, 
money lenders have not be-en giving- large amounts to the 
debtors. ■' secnarity in .the fotm of gold ornements, utencils, 
etc. also helps the money; lender in rtialising the principal 
end the interest.' ■ 


out of 33 sample households, 3 households ere not having 
ny -expenditure deficit. Two of these households are Nairs 



end i.ne is e Nadar (OBC). Tv/o of tbar. are single fernilit s 
and one is a joint family. Tho size of two families is 5 
and of one 7. one of the households is using the surplus 
for money lending in the ward and one is depositing it in 

che tenk and the third 'is expanding his brick. kiln fcurineos 
vjith the help of the surplus. He had ciSo taken a 1 'a'li from 
bank for this purpose. 

There :r two cowperetive societies and 3 branch-:- of 
bonk in Nemon village. Except for a . few relatively wedl off 
villagers, 90 % of the households have not Used the.?c 
institutions. Cooperatives have s'chernes f'^r loan for consum- 
pti-on purposes - Rs. iSoo/- for marriage and Rs. 1,000/- for 
o>..hur purposes. But the poor in the village- have no rneens to 

subscritxi to the rnemte-rship of the society or to give 
se::curity. Tro'cedural complicatirjns have also deterred them. 
Their necids are for small amounts. Sc they prefer the locrl 
m.,.'ney lender. 

Tho sample hcusohclds rt-ted that the riv:neY lenders 
do not rt quire ex^'cuti .n of any document except viien the 
loan ha s tciCcine v. ry ;>ld. The money lender noaTially vjrites 
. the debt in his books of r,cc--,unt which the debb-jr is recjUired 
to sign. There was no complaint -of inflated recording '-■£ the 

loan amount. ^Also tb-re was no c-amplaint o-f short pnynv-nts. 
There is no practice cf dedxiction of inter-jst in advance or for 
any 'xpenaO;-. Th- .V't st. hodvis who fc'-': k loans from ba-nkn 
or co...jpora:>tives also did not cc.'mplain of any paym-ent tc- any 
rd'iici-lr.’ f -r -'btaining the Ic'an. Small emc-unts upto Re, 15/- 

were sta ted to haiv^. been deducted towards stamp dutii:r. and 
typing of paper'-- etc, 

large nimber of villagers in thtj wartl are indebted, 
but for ^all amounts only, mainly for basic amsumpti -n 
nes: cU. Their exploitation is by way q£ a very high rate- of 
int'-rcst and C'nfiscafelon of pledged ^ods and in no cither 
firm. Tho villagf,.--rs are not in -a position to utilise instd- 
tuti''nrl fac.i l.i tips for loans of low rab^s of int«Tr\-‘st« 



Krishnan is a Pulaya (SC) living in Kolyekodi 
war<3 of: NQnon village: of Tirivandrum Talidc in district of 

Trivandnam. . He along vdth his six brother.s jointly 
inherited 15 coconut trees from their father. But theoe 
trees were mortgaged by his father 20 -years bacdc for a loan 
;,f R-s.iooo/-. "The money londer takes the yield of coconuts 
t;.;wards the interest# Th , present value gf the yield is 
c:b; ut Rs,l,500/- p.,a. Five years ago/ the original mc.ney 
i- nder sold this transaction , to another mr'ney lender. The 

document executed by Krishnan 's father at the tim'^ of t eking 
the loan was also trensf erred to the presf^nt money lender. 
Krishnan has not seen the document. He >nly knows that 
there is a dociament of loan a-nd mortage^ executed by his 
father, but he -is not, aware ,of the contents of the documentc 
Krishnan is not aware th-'-t hC' could obtain lorn from a 
Coope rative society or a bank at a low rate of' interest and 

get the trees end the yield of coconuts released, from the 
money lender. Krishnan a—nd his brothers had once , managed 
to Collect Rs. 9oO/- which they tried to give to the money 
lender for part release of the -.rees. But the money lender 
refused to accept the part payment and insisted that the 

loan should be returned in full in one inotelmerit. Sinc€ 
•-hen, Krishnan and his brothers heiv*-' spent the sum ':,->f Re^9oo/ 

Krishnan has taken a further loan ,cf Rs. 3oo/- from ant:- '.her 
money lender on an intere-st of 60% p.,a. by pledging a gold 
chain. He is likely to lose-: the gold chain because he has ho 
been able to pay' the interest- Krishnan and his brothers 
are not eware of the Kerala i^.griculturist Debt Relief Aev;, 
1958 under which the money lender cou.ld not have re'fus-'cd to 
acbept repayment of loan in instalments. 

Krishnan and his brothers are agriculturrl labourc-rs. 

The avereg’-: size, of their family is six. They spend ')n 


:.chD cling of their children a nd also on toddy, on en - vt-rc-ge,, 
they get v/ork for 7 days in a month. Their daily wage is 
Rr..l5/- but they have taken some advance from the cultivatGjrs 
on whose fields they work. The cultivator does, not charge any 
inter€s,t but f^educts 50% of .the wage towardo the advancx-i. They 
hev ■ no hope to ge o beck their trees because they ere otherwise 

also indebted. They find it difficult to me^-t even their basic 
need:, for f-:od and clothing. . They G,:)ntinue tc: pay interest 
ec he retcj of l5o% p. e. for the loan of Rs. l000/~ taken ty 
■'.heir father 2o years back. 

Madhaven Neir is a brick kiln ?swner in Kolyakodi ward of 
Wemon village. He has c family of 5. His three children go 
to school. He is married to a Nadar lady who was vr-rking on 
his fc'.r~m. His annual income is; about Rs. 9400/- (Rupo:';s l5oO 
from coconut trees; Rs,400/- from sale of milk; Rs. 5 00/- from 
cultiv' ti',’n of paddy ^ Rs.6000 from brick kiln end Rv-. looo from 
money lending). His expenses a^re abr;ut Rs.Sooo/- p.a. Thus he 

is able to save about Rs.Sooo/- in a year. He is keeping the 
savings at home, and hr^a never deposited it in bank though he 
h«“ some friends working in banks and insisting on him to 
deposit it in the bank. He i,.^i using the saving for m-:mey 
lending to villagers. This fact he does not admit bfccause he 
is an unregistered money lender. But some ' f those whe have.^ 
taken loans from him have c-:' nf imed th.a t he charges in tore.- at 

a-it c rate of 6o% p.a, and reouires security in the £->rm of gold 
f.'rnaments and utensils. He regularly rt3cr,2vers the inte-reot. 
His wife is mainly handling the money lending business. She 
generally gives the loan to ladies and , does not in-sist on 
signing of any doc\;ment. in case of default in payment of 
inter-est, he sells the pledged goods. Those who have teken 
loan from him are terribly .afraid of him. They refuse to give 
more informati.cn about him because he could make their life 
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in the village difficult^ Mr. Nair is not in te re a ted 
in investing his savings e.itl^r in business or in,. 
Gultivation. Obviously, he is earning much more 

from money lending -.,60% return on the investnn^mt. 
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Vlil^GE STUDY 

As a. p?.rt of the above prograrame, a teaa of seven. Eieabers, 
v;ith Dr. E.M. Varna c.f the IIPa as Supervisor, conducted a 
socio-eccTLoaic study of tv;o villages - Ekllngpura and Ifelad'rfas - in 
the Girwa Block of Udaipur District in Pajasthan for two weeks 
f ron Decoraber 1 , 1 980 . The members of the team and the subjects 
of their study are given belo\j:- 



1 . Shri P.K, Ea.gchi Pattern of indebtedness and bondage. 

2. Shri P.U.G. Chowdai^'’ Inter-Caste relaitions. 

3. Shri L.E. Julka Condition of agricultural labour. 

4. Shri D.C. Mishra Perception of development & change. 

5 . Shri V .K . • Seth Consuraption Pattern . 

C. 3hri M.P. Vasudeva Cropping and input use pattern. 

7. Miss Fa Vijayalaksh-ii Status of women. 

The broad framework of the report is as under 
Part-I. Carries a brief .description of Udaipur District, the Cdrwa 
Block and the two villages of Eklingpura and Ifeladwas. It 
also explains the reasons for selection of these two 
villages for the above study. This portion Ixis been 
prepared jointly by the study tea^a from the information 
collected, as v;ell as that supplied by the District 
kdministraticn . 

Part-II Gives a general introduction of the specific subject of 
study, the objectives and the methodology followed. 

Part-Ill Presents an analysis of the data collected and the 
conclusions of the member concerned. 

Psirt-IV Contains supporting annexures. 

The members of the study team are grateful to the officicols 
of the District .idminis tration of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assistance and co-opeiata.on in all possible manner to enable the 
team to conduct a meaningful study. The members also pl/ice'on 
record, their deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Vanria, who, besides being 
a source of inspiration, rendered valuable giii.dance all through. 
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PROFIIE OF THE DISTRICT, FLOCK AMD THE YJLLMES 

HaJ-lowed by the hercdc battles fouglit by I'-fahaia.na Pratap 
agaijist Ikbar’s highty dughal forces, Me^^l8.r, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia Rajputs, occupies a unique place in the hi dian History. 
Udaipur, founded in the year 156? by Jfehiarana Udai .Singh, vas 
the Isist of the capitals of the State of Meuar. 

Thoioghts of the desert seem a mirage in the serene coolness 
of the Isike-bonie city of Udaipur. Cupped v/ith soft -green hills, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous inire-cle in the 
dusty, wind-blowi heat of Rajasthan-. Still euoking the rich 
sensibilities of a. royal lineage, long gene by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is unique in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 
the magouline citadels of Rajasthan. Shimmering and twinkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Fateh Sa.gar, Swaroop Sagar and Udai Sagar 
gdre the city its haunting beauty. ^ 

Historically famoTjis. st»4 culturally rich] the present 
district of Udaipur abounds with a number of interesting places. 
Hsildighati, wrhere a valiant battle was fought by Rana Pratap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in this district- Kathdwara, 
where the great temple of ' Srinathji enshrines a unique monolithic 
black-stcne image of Sri Krishna, is only fortyeight Idlometres 
north of Udaipur. The SKLingji temple, on the 'shores of a lake, 
houses the presiding deity of the . Rahas of Mewar . 

■Situated around 75°longitude and 24°la.titude, in the 
South-western part of Rajasthan, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty and minerally rich Aravalli langes. Endowed with a 
temperate and healthy climate, the district has seventeen tehsils, 
divided into eighteen blocks. 

The district is predominantly rural, with 3,116 villages and 
92 per cent of the- population living in villages. The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, also known as Gamethis, whose close association 
with the Ea.nas of Mev;ar was syubclised in the emblem of that State, 
constitute a sizable ono-third of the population of the district, 
latest eliaates put the total population of the district at 2.4 
nillion . ■ ■ ■ , ' 





,ticn nic-Ki: 


.even 


The radxifell is also sceiity, averaging aroijnd 6;50 mas . 
econaay, which has to sustain itself through agricultur 
adversely affected by the vagarc.es of nature. Tne rain 
quite mti-aely and erratic. The district is al 
ho.s been famin'e -stricken for the last four year 
causing damage to the economic equilibrium. 


drought -prone and 
ccntinously, 


The farmers in’ the district have to put forth more than average 
efforts to eke out a lixdng. I%n -made distortions and fragmentatioi 
of land have also contributed to the situation. The district, with 
predcainantly small land holdings, has a total area of two inillicn 
hectares of which only 18 per cent is cultivated. The area under 
more than one crop constitutors only 43 pei" cent of the cultivated 
area. Nearly three-forths of the holdings are under three hectares 
while holdings below one hectare account for half of the cultivated 


The principal crop is maize, which is evident from the famous 
slogan in the area - "Gehoon Ghodna i^feikki Khana, Mev^ar Ghodlcar Kahij- 
na Jana'*.. Other important crops are wheat, btrrley, graim and pulses. 
Poodgmins account for 85 per cent' and Oil-se^ds for 8 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. 


The, district has been declared by the Govi mnent as on 
industrially-back^srnrd area. However, a few large and medium scale 
industries have sprungiv^s in and around Ddaipur city. Those inc3-ude 
the Hindustan Zinc Lhaited, J&uZ Tyres Ltd., Pesticides India Ltd., 
Udaipui' Gotten Mills, e.tc. While there are 731 units in the 
small-scale sector, , cottage and household industries number about 
11 ,500. The employmeant potential of those industrial units works cut 
to a iUcagro 6 per cent of the total work force available in the 
district . .. ■ 


The- Elocb 


The Girwa Pancha.yat Saniti is contiguous to Udaipur 


Samiti consists of 1 6l villages and 35 Gram Panchayats, The 
popuLation of the Samiti is 2.34 laiiis out ot which 56,000 belong 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 .31 la.kh hectares, only 0.25 lakh hectares are cultivable. The 
land holdings are -'also-.small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under three hectares. 

The Samiti is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 

The I'illages under Focus i 

Two adjacent villages, Iklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village Manwakhera, fora part of the C-ram Panchayat of 
Ka.ladwas* The two villages selected for study - Eklingpum and 
Kaladwas - are about a kilometre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur- Jhamar Kotra Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. 

Both these villages were established around 1450 xID. The Bhils, 
who w^e natives of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers’ community* Originally knoxm as Rohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the re?.gn of !%haraja Bhupal 
Singh of Mewar State. Eklingji, as already mentioned, is the 
presiding deity of the State of Mewar* There is an old Shiva temple 
ILii CiiO village, in a cave, which is the oldest structure in the 
area, ’Poomima f'fela’, a village fair, is held on every full-moon 
■'day. 

These villages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary, when Mr. IVhlcolia Fraser, the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited then in January 1979* This historic visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as 'Fraser 
lane ' . Para 

Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Scheduled 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamothis. It is two-and-a-half kilometres from 
the main village. 

WHZ TIESE TWO VILLICES . WF® 3EIE.GTEI) FOR STUDY ? 

The selection of these two villages for the purpose of this 
study was made on the basis of accessibility, exposure to various 
development programmes and proximity with block and district 
headquarters. These villages are also, representative villages of the 
district with regard to raiirfall^- ppH^r^'ib^ iqf , irrga^^ and 


" aiLHaT FEAJUHBS OF THE 'VILLAGES 

The following are fclie salient featiircs of the villages ajador 
study: 


po'pulaticin 

Kaladwas 

Eklinapura- 

Total 

Male, 

71 9 

■: 416. 

1135 

Fcraale ' 

669 

357 

1 02.6 

■ ' Total-:" 

1388 

773 

21 6l 

Scheduled Castes 

'116 

43 

159 

Scheduled, Tribes 

433 

112 

545 

Households : ■ 




,a) iiiccl'ia. 

' ■5ooi ; ' 

105"" 

405 

.b) Pa.kka ■ ■ - 

- u.45._ 

54 

GO 

J j 

Total: .. : , > 

345 

159 

504 

Litemcy: 




Number of 




■ a literates ' 

351 : 

■ 271 

622 

Number of V 




-II 1 i r 'T-.o 

1037 

,502 

1539 

Total: 

1388 

773 

21 61 

Occumtions : ' ■ 1 ^ 




Hijiater of workers 

416 ■ 

259 " 

675 

Lliiinbcr of 




iioii-v/orkers ♦ 

'972 

514 

1 486 

Total: 

1388 

773 

2161 

Workers : 




Gulfivation 

261 

.177 

438 

■ ■ Household 




industries 

: 10 

4 

14 

Manufacturing 

40 

9 

49 

Construction 

25 

11 ■ 

36 

gricultural 




labourers 

9 '■ 

10 

1 9 

Trade & Conimercc 

7 ■■ 

■ 4 

11 

Mj.ning 

11 

5 

16 

' Others 

_i3 ' . 

39 

92 

Total: 

_41.6 

255_ 

-, 675 

Irea ; (in acres) 




a) Goof jiuphio.'^l -liva 

2U90 

. 1823 

3913 

■ b) j^rea under 




cultivation 

780 

724 

15C4 

i)jxroa irrigated 

477 • 

359 

83 0 

ii ).Lrea unirr.1 ga bo ri 

303 

„ 0 365 

668 

Total: 

780' 

724 

" i5cr 

'No. of wells with 




. electric ptuiip-scts 

51 

■ 35 • 

86 

No.of tiuct.ors , in 




the village 

- 

1 

1 


* i.c cording to 1971 Census. 


Crops 1 (in acres ) Ka.ladwa-s 

Eklinppura 

Totel 

a) Kharif 




IVfeizG 

359 

309 

668 

Sugai'caiie 

38 

23 

61 

Ve.^etables 

13 

18 

31 

Other Crops _ 

59 

25 

84 

Total J _ 

469 

375 


b) Rabi 




Wheat 

164 

201 

365 

Ec-irley 

86 

80 

166 

Grsiva 

30 

39 

69 

Vegotables 

4 

8 

12 

Fodder _ 

27 

21 

48 

Total; 

31 1 

349 

660 

land -holding s : 




Less than 2.5 acres 

231 

72 

303 

2.5 to 5 Oi.cres 

57 

50 

107 

5.1 to 7.5 acres 

30 , 

16 

46 

7.6 to lO.O acres 

10 

10 

20 

Above 1 0 acres _ 

17 

11 

28 

Total; 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details; 




Schools : 




No. of priniaiy schools 

1 

1 

2 

No. of middle schools 

1 

- 

1 

Students : 




No. of boys 

208 

75 

283 

No. of girls 

20 

21 

41 

’1’0'Gclii __ 

228 

96 

324 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre : of Health 

1 

- 

1 

Distance from District 




Headquarters 

10 Km 

7 Kia 


Distance from Block 




Headquarters 

10 j&a 

5 Km 


Distance from Railway 




Station 

5 Ka 

6 Km 














or sign riil -"’rs 


Genturies , oi e.xplo xx a^xui-. ....j 

weather^, small a.na fragmented 
priini'ti^e methoC'S of cultivat. 
live by the land, lo thrive a. 
population has further imping 
and has, if anything, worsend 
ation. Debts are t 


con 


since the country 


nivin 


mad 


Bombay^ Plan 
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„,.s an eoononic plan fpnnulatnd by the inHnet riaXist s 
1-oposeo the liqnidatipn of rnral debts through the cooperetiTe 

hie rt"t" tTr'"°I* “«-P™<5.enCe, one plan after the other 

Vnih" ° ° 'tl'e problem of rural uplift, though 

lit tlL r ^ whioh. at best, is dubious. 

rural Indt ^0=* that the problems of 

intLr r "d ° ■ “'’Pttedness of the rural folks is an 

Inr-^ ! issue, have exercised the minds of netionali^ 

-i-3ri Ci 1 .cjXi s ' ' cl Ti H ' 4" A ' -VI 4- 4' "T • t . ' ‘ w> Oil, Q,j_, s 

^nationalist government. 

^ hap s, inthe a re as x xh ^ oii la tr t, 

reyolutlon' the problem f ■ teen swept by the 'greer 

,, prohlem of indebtedness is not acute Bnt in 

those parts of the countrv xxhinVi . ' ' a u e. ,Jut in 

-e-ole-s, ' and, naturally "ature - s 

unable to disentangle itself from tb ’ P^^ahtry is 

This is „b,t b b indebtedness. 

^is IS what has been witnessed, in the +, ra mr -i . 

■ and Kaladwas, under ■ the Kaladwas P nch + ’ Eklingpura 

is one of the wetter nd ' ^ aya-.. hough Udaipur 

uiie wetter and greener ddotiso+o rs-p n - . 

the rainfall is sufficient onlv f' V BaJaathan, yet . 

in these two villages p s T aropplng, Ifterever, 

Villages, people have been « +rb x -x 

have been able to irrigate, with electrioally g ! 

Oh with traditional oentrlvanoes, they h v 

double cropping. ' This is, however,' a ..Ir.r. 

more -often, the wells d'n^ phenomenon, as, 

often .welldigging oper t • Msoons. Besides, - 

30 low. Coupled to these^are^'ir 

and the fragmentary character of tht:::; 

marginal holdinp-c- >, • x ■ ' ^ oininantly small and 

.. ...u„ “:r .... ». 

nationalised with a populist slog“a„“hT"f ’ 

^ ^ ^ been unable to curb. '■ 

The Bench Mark Survev con^xxr>+ . 

Verma, Commissioner, Tribal w ! 7 ®hrl Yljal 

of indebtedness in ir„a etok Tb" ’ 

ana located. Aohordmrto Ihl 

Tribes, 75.9« cf the sledlVoTIr’ ' f ' '^aheduled 

neduled Castes and 60.92? cf others 


are 


-..a. 



indebted, with more than 71^ of the overall popnla-t ion of the 
block in debts , - 

'■g. O^aat-S-af-ths-Siudyi 

Indebtedness is a personal matt er, ,.o f ’ which nobody wishes 
to give an inkling to others, partictil.arly to -unknown and strange 
urbanised investigators. In any art .of the country, therefore, 
j_g a lob to get the villagers speak about their debts. 

The job becomes more difficult w.ith Mewaris, who are a proud ■ 

lot, proud of thei^:" hfewar, its lores, mores and history. Besides, 
they think nothing of interpersonal debts, even if these carfy 
strings i To them. «Ean=" is only what they get from the banks, 
or the money lenders. 

It was, therefore, with great difficulty that informati-on 
was collected for this .study, the objects of which, broadly, 
were -to ascerta.in:- . , ^ 

. .. : a) purpo se for which debts are incurred 
b). source of these debts . , 

-.c) the manner of repaymen-b d , 

It vras felt that informat- ion acquired pn these three main themes 
would indicate the pattern of indebtedness as only these determine 
the extent to. which rural folks are. bound '-'own md exploited. 

. However^ due to the re^;icense of tne villagers, it is ax-'P^®h©nd .^d 
that they have not told the entire story .dn each case. None- 
theless, the results of the study nay, at least, .indicate, 

.limited aS it is in exteht, certain trends-, and certain patterns, 

\ which can be -v'erified by more .detailed, studies xn futtire. 


3. Msilipdaiagy : ' , . • 

■To make an intensive study a considerable anount of 
avail8,ble time was spent with the^villagers. Efforts were also- 
made to get acquainted, aS best^one could- in the available time, 
rith the area, the people and their soolo-ecunum j c background- 
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Discussions wer© held with tian : ef . facial s as. well as o-^icials 
of Tfirious level, including the District Collector, a.ncl 
Coinmissioner, Tribal Development Area, Udaipur. .Heco rds ' aVail p 
at various sources were also referred to* 

The mainifcool-sof the study x^ere interviews and discussion 
CaSG-'study method was 'also adopted. For purposes of conducting 
the interviews, an exhaustive quest i'onnaire wa's prepared, well i'"' 
advance to facilits.te quick recording of responses from samples 
A copy of the, questionnaire is 'in Part-lU, Interviews were 
held in the two 'villages, mostly a't the' village- Chowr as, where 
yillagers normally coll ect -after the day's work, every evening. 

4* ' 5^ piin .£.; 

In a limited study of this nature, ob''.ni,ously, it is 
impossible to co'Ver the entire popula'tion or cross sections- 
thereof, iki Indian village is not only socially stratified, 
but is also stratified on the basis of economic conditions. 

It would certainly be , interesting to study the pa-tterns of 
indebtedness and bondage in the villages on the basis of the 
existing compartmentalisation of the population. Since this . 
was not possible, the study' drew' samples on the' basis of land- 
hpldings,- with special emphasis on marginal .farmers < A lesser 
emphasis was placed on those who had small holdings and those 
who a.re landless, couple of samples were also drawn from 
amongst; the: landholders who did not fall in any of these - 
Categories, and are medium sized farmers. However, the main 
ta.rgets were the marginal farmers, who abound in this district, 
'‘■‘■s many as "ly respondents i.e, 56.66^, were chosen from this 
group. Ihe.dlstribution of Samples amongst the four categories 
is indicated in the following table: ' ''^ 


T^bL®- J._ 


H oi ding ui-aini buii OH- of _ e s 


Categories 

Number of 

Samples 

Percent age 

Landless 

Margin al f arme r s 

Small farmers 

Big f a. r me r s 

IC 

. 

1 

i ' 1 

1 j 

16.66/. 

56. 66 % 

PO % 

b.66/ 

Total 

30 

99. 9S/ 

The Operative 

V .c? r i ab 1 e s w b. i. c li we r e 

chosen for collection 

o I cl a t a fro ra the s a m-i; 

es ind i c ot ed. ov e 

are age, literacy 


levels, family size in joint and nuclear families, earning 
members (in joint and nuclear families), o.ccupation, nature of 
land holding, purpo se for which d eft ia incurred, a.inouTits of loan 
the rate of interest^ source of loan, repayment etc. Each of 
these Variables were broken into va,rious alternatives (iriaximuTn 
four) for facilitating analysis. Each of these alternatives will 
be explained when data colleetied on their basis are an.alysed. 
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1 . , 

a) Pu rpos e of Credits,? 

. The most important purpo se of this study is to determine 
the reasons for which debts are incurred by the rural- folks. 

These reasons were divided into three cat egories. viz. , consump- 
tion, production^ and socio-religious functions. Within the * 
broad head of consumption are grouped credits for all consump- 
tion needs, including construction and.i-epain of houses, medical 
aid etc. Productive purposes include activities ■v.rhich help in 
the 'productive processes' e.g* digging of well, pnr chase of 
electrically operated pumpsets^ purchase of bullocks, buffalows 
and cows, etc. In go c io- religious functions are included cere- 
monies related to births, marria^sgesj d.eaths, festivals, etc. 

The p-aftern that reveals itself, in so far as the purpose 
f or Incurring- debts is ■ concerned, will became clear from the 
table given below. Obviously, the predominant reason appears 
to be the productive effort, followed by consumption and functions 
of so cio- religious nature, 

, . Talila=£ . 

Pn rpn s e o f ' 1. Q-aaa. . 


Reasons for credit 


Consumption 
Production i 
So cio- religious 




Percentage 

43 . 33 /» 

40^ 

■\ 6 . 66 % 




■' It must be said, however, that of the 30 samples, dis- 
tribution of whom is shown above, eleven had, incurred debts 
for, two of the three reasons. That is to say, four more 
indivi-d'uals, had taken credits for ' productive purposes and 
similarly,- seven more had taken for so cio- religious iuncfcions, 
apart- from one of the two other reason. 
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^ ^ §aii£ -C.e of Cr e ditB: ' 

^Bother matter of . interest in this stiid^v’- is regarding 
the Source of credits of the villagers. For ascertaining 
the Source of credit three variables were chosen viz. Banks 
Governiaent or semi Government institutions extending credit 
facilities, cooperative societies, etc.; moneylenders and 
friends/relatives. The villagers of Bklingpura and Kala,dwas 
have the facilities of obtaining credits from, inter al-ia, 
the Udaipur Branch of Land' Development Bank of Hajasthah and 
ilgri Culture Development Branch of State Bank of India located 
at Badgam, a few kilometres away. Besides, the ■ Panchay at 
Samiti of ' Girwa also provides credit facilities, 

fhe analysis of the data collected from’ the uni^’erse in 
this regard reveals that credits from banks have become as 
popular as loans from moneylenders, a.nd , now, apparently 
friends and relatives a.re relied 'upon less for loans. The 
disposition of the -universe in this respect is indicated in 


the following table. 

Tphlfi-l 


Source, of credits . 

. JIO. . . 

Fere ent age 

: Banks and other.- 

institutions 

12 

40^ ■ 

2. Moneylenders 

12 

40^ 

3. Briends 'relative 

! CQ 

1 

1 

1 • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

\ 

205^ 


len of the respondents, s'eem to have tapned two or more 
Sources. it is interesting to note that while in Ekling-pura. 
respondents were evenly distributed amongst the three sources 
(four, each had approached banks and other credit extending 
institutions moneylenders a..nd l^riends relatives), in Kaaadwas, 
the respondents- show, a pref erence for the money-l.enders . ' Of tn 
13 lOopondents of the village, excluding those in its tribal 
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hamlet^ se’s'en hnve obtained credits from money lenders, four 
from ba’^ks and other such institutions and two f rdm ,fr iend s/ 
rela.tives. Of the five respondents from the tribal hamlet, . 
Parakikhet, four had not only obtained credit from banks etc, 
but ha.d also secured loans from money lenders,* The reiii.aining 
respondent had a, Iso appro •'Ched the money-lender. Seasons’ for 
this proclivity seems to be the need for credit for purposes of 
consumption which ea,n not be obtained from banks or other like 
institutions. They money lend er^ appesrf to be an easy source 
an'd, incidentally, are also available in good numbers in the 
nearby village of Kanpur. The other reason g,ppea3^ to be general 
poverty of t,he village. The productivity of its l^nds has been 
affected substantially by lack of irrigation facilities for 
want of water resources. 

c) /a mount s of Loans t 

Though determination of the ■ extent of in d ebt ednes s is 
not the ob j ecti'mes of .this study, yet it was felt necessary 
to ascertain from all ' the respondents . the a.mounts of money 
that they had obtained as credits , which may- or may not be 
outstanding against them now. ■ The,,ih.tention,.wa.s to gauge the 
extent to which villagers are prepared to get tied down with 
the bonds of debts. 

For this purpose the universe was divided into three 
Categories i. e- (a) those who had obtained lo.ans upto an 
amount of Bs. 1000. CO’,' (b ; those who had -obtained loans ranging 
between Bs. 1001.00' and Rs. 2000.00 .^nd ( c) those who had taken 
loans of more than Rs., ,2000.00 

•Analysis of the data in this regard reveals that only 6 
individuals out of 30, i. e. 20 ^, had taken loans of Es . 1000*00 
or less, 11 or 36 , 66 ^, .had taken loans ,o.f between Rs. lOOI'l ■- 
and Rs. 2000.00 a.nd 1 3 , or 43 . 33 ^, had taken .credits for more 

than Rs. 2000.00 It. was interesting to note that a larger 

percentage of people from village KaladwaS, i. 9 . 10 out of lS, 
or 55 . 55 / 0 , had obtained , credits , of more than Rs. 2000 . 00 . All 
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the 5 respondents of its triba.1 li.'^-ilet of Parafcakhet had also 
obtained credits to the same extent. This phenomenon^ once 
again, iUnstrates the poverty of the village, pa.rticularly of | , 
its tribal hamlet. On the other hand in Ekl ingntir a only 20'^ 

I 

of individuals interviewed happened to have obt-ined loans of 
more than Rs. 2QOp..OO each. ■ 

As a larger percentage of the sample- h'ad taken lo-ans I 

of Rs . : 2000. 00 and above it would be interesting to see the 
purpose for which they took the credit and the source thereof. 

The following two tables ma.ke the position clear. The method 
of repayment of these debtors is not being discussed, since 
majority make repayments in -money, aS w© shall see later. 

- T^.bLe:rA_ 

Purpose, of loans of those who took cre-d^it 
jQ£_Raj._2QQ{l..Q£l_aIld_aba2:.S__. ^ 


Consumption % / Production % Socio % Total ' ^ 



ource of loans of those’ -who obtained credit, of 
.2QDI} ^Q.Q.._^an.d :;=^.bn Te - ' 


3 anks/.pnd 

other 

institution 


m on ey- 
holders 


It may be acjded that of these ^22 individuals 11 had taken 
loans for two purposes. If their d istribut ion is added to the 
ligures in table- 4, the result will be for con sumption JS, for 
pr 00 uct ion J 1 5 , pnd for socio- religious needs J'jO. 


1 
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Sirdl -irly , 
the three sources 
figures in T^ble- 


cf these 22 indiviauals, S had tapred two of 
of crec it, if these a^e also categorised , the 
5 change to: from. Banks and other institutions 


of similo.r natureJIE; f ron monej 1 end er ; 1 4; and from friends/ 
rel a.ti''''’'es : 4* '^hus find th.at -product iye purposes .are major - 

reasons for Bs. and ebove but the source seems, 

to be, in a, majoritj of cases, money lenders. 


d) ' Rate of interest paid: 

It has already been indicated hfeat' the villagers generally 
obtain credits from rural banks, . cooperative be,nks or ether , 
governnent/semi^ government Institutions or money lenders or 
friends/relatives. The rural, banks or gov ernment/semi- government 
institutions have prescribed rates of interests, which vary . 
from 4^ who are ccu-ered under ’antodaya', or a.i’e 

members of .scheduled tribes or are margin,?! farmers ; to 
for others and small farmers and 14^ f®^ the-rest. The 
Panchayat Samiti of Girwa also extends credit facilities at 
an interest of 10^ per a.nnum. 

While the moneylenders or shopkeepers of both the • 
villages change interests from to 2*^ per month, all the 

individuals interviewed, were forceful in their denial of- payment 
of, interests either in Cash or kind on credits, obtained from 
friends and relatives, except two frpm vill'',ge Sklingpura who 
admitted to have made payme-nts of intefdsts in crops and another 
who works on the fields of the creditor ini ieu of interest, not 
under duress, but willingly. 

f-nalysis of the data collected in this respect reveals 
that 20 out of 30 individuals interviewed are paying an interest 
up to 2 % per month on credits obtained from money lenders. Of 
these, seven were also noticed to be paying interests on loans 
obtained from banking institutions. 4ll told, therefore ,66.46^ 
of the universe was app.arentl.y under, the usxii'lous traps, o.f the 
money lenders. 



Hepayments of .loans in.rnrpl a^eas take different forms. 

This is something which is peculiar to rural India. ■ In urb'an 
.areas, loans are, by and large, paid back in cash. In -millages, ■ 
however, repayments take various forms and raay be made through, 
apart from cash, transfer of crops, labour or services. Re- 
payments of credits is behind the curse of bonded labour, the 
explo it a.tive nature of which has’ been agita.ting the minds of the 
emencipated Indians and the government of the country. With a- ’ 
view tc bring this reprehensible practice to an end the govern- | 
laent enacted in' 197 ^, a legislation for abolition of the system. 
The legislation, however, does not. seem to have -had desirable 
influence in various pa^'ts of the country. It must, nevertheless, 
be hastily added tha.t during this study no evidence of bondage 
came forth in the two villages. 

Repayments of loans made by the villagers in these two 
villages waS studied under four differentiations. These were!- . 

1. Repayments made by crop fo.r borrowed crops. 

2. Repayments made by money for loans of money. 

3 . Repayments made by performance of manual labour 

(agricultural or non agricultural) for loans taken. ■ 

4 * Repp,yments made by crops for loans taken. 

Though, there is a general belief that poorer sections 
of the rural populat ion oft en, obtain grains on credit and repay 
in the Same medium, none of the interviewed individuals 
testified to that effect, except one ma^^gihal f atner' in 
Kaladwas, who apparently, borrows grains,, occasionally> and 
repays with crops after harvests. An overwhelming majority, 

1. e. 29 out of 30 or 96.^4^, make rep ay m ent s in cash for borrowed 
money, ^ ■ ' ' ■ . . , ” 

Only two respondents indicated that they were m.aking 
repay«i»€?nts to moneylenders by way nf , manual labour. Of 
these, one -each belonged to the two villages of Eklirigpura 
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and Kaladvas. The one in Sfclingpura not only repay?- his loan' 

taken from a money lender, by way 


r erJ 


’rning the work of an 


agricultural labourer in the latter’s field, but also pays the 
interest in the same fashion. Similarly, the other respondent 
from Kaladwas is making repayment s by way of manual labour for 
want of Capacity to pay in cas^h^ of these respondents 

indicated clearly that they are not under any duress froir the 
Pender but are rendering this service willrngi.y in return for 
the credit. They' however do not know how long they may hjv-e 
to work in this fashion. ' On an average they work for aruro- 
acimately 2 to 3 hours a day' in a season for a period of 10 
days in a month or so. Their families a^se not involved in this 
matter and they denied to be bonded in any way* 


■ 

I 

I 

I 

■ 




' Only two respondent-s were found to be making repayments 
: pf moneto ry lo.ans 'by crops. .. ' These were from Bklingpura. 

There does, .not seem to , be. anything peculiar, about the arrange- 
ihent: .-except that' the manner of repayment i-s mutually agreed. 

f ) 0p£up.£iiaa_nad_JjQ(isi±£dai5hS.I 

Occ.upaiions were broken into three broad Categories, viz., 
cultivation, agricultural non.agr i cultural labour and craft 
or service. Of the thirty respondents of the two- villages 24 occ 
80 /^ had cult iv at ion ■ aS their occupation, 2 i. e. 6.66% were agri- 
cultural and or nofi- agricultural labourers and 4 or 13.33'5C were 
occupied with T,:.ricus cr.afts, or service. T^ighteen of these 
respondents .x^e re found to be occupied x^ritli more than one occupation 
like cult ivrat ioiT and agricultural or non agricultural . 1 abour or 
, a Craft. But, all the same, they were found to be indebted. 

Thus, though 6o% of . the universe had more than one oc cu-r-at ion , 
yet it was found indebted. Especially, all the five respon- 
dents of the tribal hamlet of Ealadwas village were observed 
to be engaged as non- agi'icultural. labouners in the.neanby 
industries, apart from being occupied in' cultivation. Tet all 
of them were found to 'be heeyily. , indebt ed. L large number of 
respondents , seem to .ha'^e. attempted to supplement their incomes by • 
maintaining mil.ch cattle. But, the' 7 /' too were found to be indebted. 
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.The land holdingwise distribution of the universe has 
been n-noicate.d earlier. It would be interesting to see the 
reasons for indebtedness of each of these four categories, 
rhe position will become Clear from the following table. 

' Tabled 

SaldiiigHi£a_piiEpaeea2£_Jiaui^btadn 


Gategiries Total Consumption Production 

^0* No. Percent No. Percen 

Inter- 
viewed 


• ocio-rel-igou-s 


rcent reasons 


No, Per C'ent. 

iO % 

1 

20^ 

2 40^ 

41 .17^ 

8 

hn.05% 

2 11.76^ 

50% 

i:' 3,' 

50% 

- ' 

50 % 

.1 - 


1 50^ 


j^an^di ^ s s , 5 

Small 6 

Medium ?. 


It will thus be obserTed that a i-ajority of marginal 
and small farmers, taken together primarily get Indebted for 
reasons that are productive k-hereas on' the other hand villager 
V O o no fall in these tw-o Categories ahd are either landless 
own lands hugger m sise than what small farmers possess 
generally incur debts for reasons of consumption and sooin-’ 
religious^obligatlons.. It must however be stated that approxl- 
. mately 44 ^ and 50? of marginal and' smai farmers, respectively 
were also observed to be in debt for dual reasons of product il; 
ana consumption or production or soclo- religious obligation and 

N) — — iaii.gb t fidufi s .g ; 

family, type i.e. joint or nuclear, does not appear 

^ emerges, from this study. Samples were 


“.1.9--^ 

evenly divided; i.e. out of 30, 15 fead joint- families and the 

, 0 -t her 15' 'Cotistituted 'nudlear families . These families, taken 
togethenj entered into debts for various reasons, falling in 
the three Categories mentioned above, a3.most evenly, in equa,l 
propoition. The following table will make it clear. 

' ' lailLsrdZ-.. ;■ 

,F amily-_tjz:i^-wi .ae-_. dist ributior of indeb t edn eas sho wing ^ 

purpose 


.R e.aaan.g..,^:.,Qr_i;Q.de.,b.iLedh.,ea£!., 


Types of 
families 

Total Ho. 
interviewed 

.Consumption 

Production 

Soeio-.rel igiou 
dbiigation 

Joint 

,15:... ■■1-; 




Nuclea^ 

•15- ' ’ 

' ' ■ 7 ,' . : ' 

6 ■ . 

■ 2 

T ot al 

■30 

v'i A3' ' 1 " 

■■■12 

5 ". : : 



■In- addition to the above, three individual. s of joint • 
families were found to be in debt fm more than one purpose. 

Bight nuclear families were .similarly placed. If these a.re 
taken into account, hoth^ nuclear and joint families would seem 
to be indebted more for prodiictive reasons. 

i) • F3inilX--si5:a.^_..imj!iber_ai!_£axaers_alld_inhakfc.£dnBaai 

For studying this aspect, the universe was broken into 
four categories i.s. families having 1-3 members^ 4-p members, 

7-9 members and 10-12 members. This different iat ion w.gs common 
for joint as well aS nuclear fa.niilies. Earning capocit';" being 
limited, the size of the family apparently, seems to have no 
be 3 .ring on the problem of indebtedness. It was observed that 
nuclear families with two or three members were indebted along 
with those nuclear a joint families having 10 to 12 members. In 
the selected universe of 30, a much larger number had bigger 
families, of four to nine members. And^ they seemed to be indebt 
primai'ily for productive purposes, though, they had, apparently 
taken credits for other two purposes as well. The distribution 
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of 'these farnilies, in go far as ihe purposes for which "they werp 
indebted is concerned, is given in the following table. 


■Lakl_g=a_ 


Euip.a£S_£!f _ind.Q^exLnS£.s_a£_faiiiili£s_Hith_4=.^_i 


membe r £ 


Family size , Consumption Production ■'Socie- religious Total 

obligation 

4 to 9 - 

members B 10 ■ 5 og 


It may also be mentioned that two more families from this 
category had taken loans for productive purposes in addition 
to the loans taken for discharge of socio- religious obligations 
or for purposes of consumption. Similarly, three more families 


had taken loans for discharge of socio- religious obligations 

in addition to the ones taken for purposes of consumption or 
production. • 
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-. c determine the aPe-wise -pattern of indebtedness the 
universe vas broken into three catego'ries l.e. those who are 
below 3C ;/ears, these whp .are between 30 and 50 years abid 
those who are above 5C' years in age/ There were 1 3 in the first 
categ-, ry^ 1 D in the second, .and 7 in the. third. The purposes 
for v/hich Various individuals became indebted is reflected in 
the folio wine table. . ■ ■ 


A gsr - w ise ■purpQ..se ...Qf .,.de ht.a 


Age group 

Con sum- 
ption 


■Produ- 

ction 


Soeio— , 
religious 
obliga- 
tion 

: 

Tot al 

% 

Below 

30 


30.76^ 

7 

53. B 5% 

. 2. . 

15. 33^ 

13 

99.99% 

30-50 

' y3?,B • 

4 

40 ^ 

4 

U0% 

2' 

20% 

10 

100% 

ah ove 
years 

50 

5 

71.42f» 

■1 


1 

14. ZBfo 

7 

90. 


From the above table it will be evident that the younger 
age group, below 30 years, is primarily indebted for a healthy 
purpose of the productive effort, though the responsibilities 
for providing for their kith and kin and discha.rge of obligation 
towards them take their to?-?-»but in ’ a limited scale. The 
approach of middle age seems to ifiake them turn to moneylenders 
more for immediate needs of consump^bion aS well as for the 
productive effort. Surprisingly, in older, age-group, consump- 
tion needs demand greater urge to fall .back on the moneylenders 
and need' for productive purposes s.e.em.to. acquire a low priority 
with advance, in age. .. v .... ^ .• 
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ggn cl -U s i on a : 

Though, admittedly, it is Improper to arrive at .rv 
generelieed oonplueione Prom ouch a limited a ahpl e, y et , ' Perh a., 
rt mould oe .orthmhile to attempt to derive euoh couoluelore i- 
. hope that the same., mould he rePlective oP the geueral ^att:. 
o eP re only a Pern hroad Pindings, categorised in poeiti:e 
negative aspects are given below: - 


'' 


a) 


ii. 


11 i , 


£Q^.i±lxe_i:in.d in ^ a ; 

he most import ant fuad^g comes to light from the 

s uo-y IS that the rural folks are :now indebt ed' more f'-r 
pro.uctiTe purposes than Per immediate eon sumption needs 
or ceremonies oP social or religious nature. »lla‘ 
oonsumptron need continue to determine- the extent oP 
in e e ness the reason last mentioned, assumes the 

reTIgilu r f believe that socio- 

soar!e P 

inanciai resources of the Tiliagers. 

ho evidence came forth regard inp- Krotov 

ing .majority appear to be m V- ^ o^'ormhelm- 

in.cash “->=“8 repayments Por loans taker 

incau c^ ' *''°io”Plos mho, due to their Pinancial 

.. apa ity, ^re making repayments • in the 'shano of' 

labour mare vehement in their denial oP h 
any duress to do so • Ho + i“ 

on them and their p -n - ** °°™iTted 

the none;r "-““"I"- '^ave had nothing to do mlth 

they shorn „ ■ admit OP being bonded nor do 

ey Sho.w any signs of being go. Ther^ 
to disbelf^xr f ^fiere are no reasons 

disbelieve their assertions. 

billot her redeeming fAa+nro w 1 

oP the m r ■ a'>aervad mas that a majority 

a ginal and small Pa-rmers are indebted 
of the productive ePPorf ,.„d i , ! tPlsbted on account 

of 23 such farmers 11 a • ^ ^ 

armers, t were found to be indebted for 

purposes of production in fo. loebted for 

needs oP soolo red t consumption and tmo Por 

10“ religious nature.. it mov i era i ■, 

may also be added that 
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four more such fariaers^ who: had taheri. loans for consump- 
tion purpo ses had also become indebted for productive 
purposes; Similarly, 7 of such farmers who had taken 
lOaJOs for consumption or production purposes had also 
taken loans foi- socio religious needs. Even then the 
balance remains in favour of the productive effort. 

iv ) Siiniie,rly, it was gra.tifying to observe that the younger 

generation seemed to be indebted more for their productive 
effort. Since loans for such purposes- are generally taken 
from rural, banks or government of semi-goVernment insti- 
tutions the borrower is able to get out of the clutches 
■ of the' usurious ra.tes of interests of the mnnepiender s. 

■ It Can only be hoped that this age group, as it advances 
■' in years, does not have to turn to money-lenders for 
unproductive needs. ;■ . ' 

b) legfl tive flvSp ects : 

i) The rural^banks are yet to make the 'dee ire d impact though, 
in so far /loans for productive purposes are concerned, 
such institutibhalised arrangements have helped the 
villagei'S* 'But, flue to the g'eneral poverty, and other 

dis couraging ■ f sctors, which will b e dis cus sed later, 
the villagers still have to turn to the moneylenders for 
satisf 3 ''ing their imiaediate unproductive needs. Moneylend.ers 
have, therefore, even now their strangle hold on the village 
community. 

ii) . .Another alarming fea'fc'u. re that comes to light is that a 

Very 1 a^^ge, proportion of people interviewed had obtained 
^ ^ ^ of over Rs. 2000.00.. -With the prevailing high 

prices and low incomes, villagers seem to be getting 
indebted for a far la.rgef amount than they can possibly 
repay. Though, most of. such heavy borrowing is done from 
banks or other such institutions, on account of the limited 
repaying capacity villagers seem to he. *eeklng out the 
moneylenders for satisfying other’- need.s. The prevail, ing 
situation gives the impression of a vicious web. 
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iii) ilnother discouraging feature that Case to notice was the 
ignorance , of villagers aboutVthe contents of th e do cu— 

_ merits relat ing to the loans . vo Though, 2D out of 30 

respondents claimed to hs,v,e :executed these documents, yo-c 
, they were unaware of their contents, including rate of 
interest, , particularly , charged by banks and other 
institutions. However, villagers seemed to be av>'are of 
the interest charged by the moneylen_ders, but they se era ed 
to be -vague about the amounts outstanding... against them. 

. iy ) . Another disheartening result, of the study is that it 

reveals a pitiable rural picture', especially in relation 
. to occupation and indebtedness. Despite pursuit of two 
. occupations of cultivation and labour, farmers seen to 
Continue to remain in debt,. Wriat ' is more, evidence 
has Come on record that some of them ..have even maintained 

milch cattle to ' sat isf y their ' con sumpti on needs o r to 

supplement their incomes any yet they are in debt. This 

is only indicative of widening gap between incomes and 
■needs. ' . 


3», G£ll.grall — Qbs erv-sit inns i ■■ • , ■ 

Indebtedness in rural India seems to be a. fact of life 
which, the villagers are neither prepared nor able to shake off. 
They think nothing of being indebted and it seems, as it were 

a second nature with them. Poverty, illiteracy, inadequate 
means, to earn enough for self-sufficiency, stalks them all 
through their 1 ives . , Added to this a^e- ' the customs and 
rituals of a conservative,, society -which take a heavy toll 

and available sear ce resources slip out of their control for 

ungainful act ivities , . . The . .foli^^^ Cas e will adequately 

illustrate the attitudes ,of th® '^^l^sg®rs. ■ ' ' 
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CaS£_&i3idy_ : 

Poora is a 25 year old young in?n of Ski ingpura village. 

His fat-Herj Keraji, who is above 6o years is unable to do much 
in earning a livelihood. Pocra's is a joint family which has 
only one earning member, and five others, Poora’ s father owns 
a house and, has approximately, 2.5 acres of land,, which is 
scattered and is in three pieces. The land yields, according 
to Poora, 4 luintsls each of wheat and ma.ize a ^'■ea.r which is 
insufficient for consumption of the family* Poera, therefore, - 
also works aS an agricultural labourer on shar e- cropping basis i 

The house y^hich is owned by Poora ’s father needed repairs 
and partial reconstruction. He took a loan of Rs. 2000.00 
in two instalments from his friends on a 5 years guarantee for 
6/20th of a bigha of land. The crop:-s- yielded by this piece of 
land is to be tra.nsf erred to the lender till such time as the 
amount is fully paid. He further iook credit of P-s. 3000.00 
for purchase of silver at an interest rate of .Z$ per' month* 

Rs. 1200.00 are still outatanding froin' the loan taken two to 
three years ba,ck, ,^4nother loan obtained, by him of Rs. 2000.00 
at 'the time of his marriage at the same rate, of interest is still 
outstanding to the extent pf Rs. 400*00. Poora claims to have 
'spent Rs. 40OO.OO in his own marriage, . ' ' 

The interest is mounting up every month on unpaid 
principals and the interests are getting compounded and he has 
hardly any resources to generate enough surpluses. On being 
asked how be would liquidate the debte, Poora gave a cynical 
smile and with a shrug of his shoulders' said that, a.fter all, ■ 
he inherited his father's debts and his ' sons . would inherit his, 
Thei'e seemed to be ' nothing wrong with that.. Marriages and 
deaths need money and -that is available only at the mnneyl end ere . 
One has to get it from there irrespective of hardships that it 
may Cause. After all the self respect of the family has to be 
maintained. . : 
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It is true that;, gradually, villagers are taking loanvS 
in increasing numbers for productive purposes,' but at the s am i 
t ime they do not seem to.- he self-reliant in satisfying their 
basic needs.- • Their extra-vagance. in performance of ceremonie? 
exemplified by. Poor a, in maintenance of a seemingly fal se sent- 
of prestige, make them "ide al ohj ects for exploitation. ’ .With 
continuous burden of debt's, incurred for unproductive so cial 
needs, they acquire a Cavaliar d isregard fo r their pitiful 
f insane ial. pl ight_ and, perhaps^ prefer not to think ..about it. 
Probably, it is^ because of this indifference they do not thirh- 
■anything .at sl.l of interpersonal 'debts.. 

Atrocities of moneylenders are rarely heard of. Perhar s 
these are a d'isappearing phenomenon. But the Case of Bhanwar ' 
al, o e of the respondents in this study deserves mention, 

^ Bhanyar Lai is a 55 year ol d l Lakher a ' , a man who, makes.' 

la.cquer bangles. He is Illiterate and has four other members 

in his family. One of his sons helps him in the business of 

selling lacquer and- glass bangles. He is not a natime of 

klingpura. It is because of the atrocities of the 'majiajnn' 

of Daroli, a not too distant Tillage, that he had to leaTe his 

amily 25 years back and settle do„n here, after being chased 

P ^ e Same mahajan' and his gang, from two other Tillage'' 

' anwarlal.s father took a lo an of Hs . 600.00 from this maha'jaa ’ 

around 1053. Subsequently, the father died and his mother pale 

a few instalments, the en-tii^ies of -trlTch -fn -fho j •!. i ' 

OJ- wtiich xn the credit document 

"Were obi if ©r at ed by ih e -m a h n i on Tv, 

pjy une maiiajan., Ihe instalments had to be 

repaid 'Then began the haras sments. The mahajan went to the 

dour , hreatened Bhawgrlal with assault, and euen got him 

P6"b p022C]i 6 d fpom "bho iob > 10 /^ 4- i • ' • 

^ had ta^en in a neighbouring cement 

^ hoodlums engaged by the mahajan illeef^nly 

-P-lmately 2, hours "nd 

interest of promisory notes with 

^ ®rfeoP of 3 to 4.% per month. 




Bhanwarial migrated to Sklingpura and patiently repaid 
the loan after 23 years. But 'he paid an amount of about 
Rs. 10,00(3/- for a credit of Rs . ^^00. 00. Today he is a poor 
'lakhera' who, more often, has to turn back rastomers for want 
of materials. He is sick in mihd and body and he continues to 
be in debt . , . , ' 

Nationalised banks and other credit e:ctending institu- 
tions haue swarmed into the tillages f or extending f red its and 
emancipating the villagers from clutehes of vi].lage ' shylocks . 
State Bank of India is reported' to have even ’adopted’ the 
village of Eklingpura. But these banks and other cooperative 
institutions provide loans for only productive purposes, like, 
purchase of pumpsets, digging of well or purchase of cows, 
buffalows or bullocks. However, to procure these loans, 
procedures are' so formidable, that the poor, simple illiterate 
villager, is often discouraged. The formalities of obtaining 
a ’no dues’ certificate from more than a dozen banks and, the 
corrupt practices that ha"'^® emerged, make the moneylenders con- 
tinue to play their exploitative roles. According to the 
Sarpanch of Eklingpura, a young man of 30 years who is a law- 
graduate and a practicing lawyer, payment of 5 ^ of the amount 
of loan as ’speed money' to various functionaries is norm,al. 
Others in the village put the figure at 10^. From the Patwari 
to the. clerk in the office of Panchayat Samiti or the bank ha.ve 
to be :^iven offerings. Wb.atever it is, the simple vxLl.ager* 
is not quite able to cope with sit eh 'civil i.iLed ' normpr.The net 
result is inadequate success of these institutions to rout 
the moneylenders in their own game. 

Besides, these inst itutions do not ''.nd can not provide 1 
for consumption and social needs, for which, consequently, the 
villagers have to turn to the moneylenders. Informal borrowing 
apart, which is considered by the villagers aS inconsequential 
any way, most of them gradually ; sink deeper in debt for meeting 
these needs , 



Unless con'ceAed efforts are made to educate the* 
villager in iiecoming self-sufficient^ financially self- rel iani,_, '1;!'' 
rural. India, is going to writhe under the weight of indebtedness 
for decades to come, ' 
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SCHBDTTI;E 


INDIAl'J INSBIGTriE O] pnEJ-IC S'-RATTf 'N 

INDRj'F RA.Sl’IL"- -'S/ATE, RING RO/sD^ NE"''/ D ILHI. 



gilSTIOITKAIRE FO R VI LI AGE STTtdY 
rATIT.P-K^. OF IT ' IDEBIEDMEGG AIvTD BO^;[DAQE 

iM 3rfiS # 

Age: 20-30/30-40/40-50/50-60/60 and above 

C^sste: S/C, S/T, Brahmin/Rajput/l.inQayat/Voklol Ina/ 

I'air/lianbiar 

Tji 1 8 r ecy : I ] J i re r ate /p rim ary ,.^4 i d d le/f'I at r i cu I ate 
Fsmi.^y; Joint/Niiclear 

Kuxpjoar of PSiriily members: 1-3/4-6/7-0/10-12 
Niijmber of earning members: 1/2, 3, 4,5, 6, 

Occipetion; Cultivation/agr. labour/non agr. J.sbonr 

( Services) /artisan/carpenter/blacksmith/mdson 

Assets: 

(a) Landholing: Hil/44arginaxVsmal ^ 

(i) Source from which land acauired 

Govt, distribntion/inherited/t’u rchased/Gifted 
( sc heme & Ye ar ) 

(ii) Nature of rights on the holding 

o'mer/tenant/sh are- c ropp e r 

(iii) nuality of the holding 

cultivable/waste/scattered/consolidated. 

(b^ Animals 

ii) Cows, buffalo’.'js G bullock: i- i/3-4/5 and above 
(ii) Goats Si lambs: 1 — 2/3-4/5— 6. 
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(lii) Pigs 1-.2/3-4 
( iv) Mules; 1-2/3- 4 
(v) None 

2. .-5 acre 

,,s— —S-i 5" aOTs-'dry oT-"2'r5“'ae-r^.-l:Eni?§’at:e 

c) Agricultural iRrplements: YesAlo 


If yes - nature and number 


d) House; Ovjned/tencnt'ad/mortgaged 

lO. Sources of income; 

a) fr'^m land; (i) Nature Yi type of produce 

ii) Yield; ]pe.ddy quintals per year 

-H- ' ■ II ■ ■ II 

Vji -vvj O U t » 

mai ze. . * '* '* 

Jwar* " " 

Bajra, " '* 

Pulses..-....- " 

Oilseeds..... “ ' 

iii) Nature of iraputs; Chemical Fertilizers/farm 
m anu re s/inj,’ roved seeds/irrigation (?) 

i) Average period spentin labour in a year; 

ii) nature of labour; aqr. labour/casual 

1 ab uir/clrJJ,y rated construction labour. 
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1 . cm SI 


tion patterns and ahe vjay th 


e needs are met: 


'Ihether 


deficit : 


Yes/No 


-•VifYes, how the 


; deficit is raet 


iii)Em'anditure on food p. a. 


b) C3.o thing: ^lOunt spent p-a. 

(on main ten ance/rent) 

.. i^cunt spent p. a. (on . 


c) house 


functions: amounts sn 


ant p . a 


a) a-. cio- religious 

births/deaths/matriaqes/festivals 


12. hosns 


^■ir.n/r.roduction/socio- 

i of lo^n: Consumption/pr ^ ■ 

religious fare tlons/for all 


b) araount of Lom: 


c) period of loan; 


d) when 


ihen : taken 


.,-n : (Time intervaj 


(1) Cii) (iiii Ov) 


e) rota o 


f interest 


. money lendar/rolatlves/&lands/ 

c) source of loan. ■ ■^ 4 -v/--re'' 

d d- ratiYe ; 'socY^^^ 


Govt 


, institutions/eoope 


r si b ank s 


g) rop aytr^ent o 


f loans: 


(njT.--:) to era 


op/ money to me. 


iney/ manual l^our 



h) terms and conditions of loan: 

j-) X\Thether loan given after execution of documents 

ii) v/hether the dociinient reflects correct anr-unt of loan 
ill) whether aware of the contents of the doojment, or not 

iv) whether there are any unwritten conditions attached 
to the loan, li]<ce ‘begar' 

v) whether security given for the loan ~ lortgaga of land 
, or assets 

R laticnship betwcson indebtedness and bondage: 

a) i) Indebted : Yes or No 

ii) Bonded : Yes or No 

b) Since when: 

Year Indebted/Bonded 

# • • * 

c) When over 

Year • • . . 

Nature of bondage: 

a} period of bondage: below 5 Yrs/6— 10 Yers/H"'15 Yers^ /16--20 
Yrs./21-25 Yrs./26-30 Yrs./30 Yrs. and above. 

b) amount of credit: 

100-500'/5il-lOOa'/tLiOlt-*2iOO/2004~3000/300l-400f /4001-5000 
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c) the individual and/or family bonded 

d) Whether still serving the malik 

e) yes/ terms and conditions: 

i) getting wages ’(ii) no. of hours worked per day 

(xii) Share-cropi^er (iv) receives food (v) roc Jives clothes 
(vi) gifts 

f) types of services rendered: 

i) agrictiltural Idcour (ii) domestic help 

g) Caste of creditor 

i) Brahmin (ii) Rajput (iii) Vaish (iv) SC (v) ST 

r ' , 

15, Whether atrocities committed during bondages 

a) If so, thenature of atrocity 
■ ) 

b) Whether any restriction imposed on movemant 

16. Whether aware of Bonded Labc'ur System Abolition Act 1976s 

a) Scjurce which gave awareness 

b) If aware, whether still serving the maj.ik 

c) If still serving, why 

d) whether aware of the provisions of the Act: 
i) regarding freedom from bondage 


ii) regarding debt extinguishment 
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iii) regarding immunity from eviction from 
homstead on freedom from bondage 

iv) regarding fre'-dom of property from mortgage 

v) regarding immunity from being corpDelled to perform 


bonded labour 



Pattern of Indobt-edness and Bonded labour 
in Ar ala rmallige Village •- Doddaballapur 
Talu]c Bangalore Dist ri ct. 

.( S.N. Bajpe ) 

-Thirty three years after ' independence v.Je observe 
today that lakhs , of rural young people are exposed to 
the recruitment machinery of a gricultura T bondage. They 
form the lowest segment of the Class of agricxiltnral 
labourers^ Though the bonded labour system has been 
declar':;d illegal, thousands of young people are converted 
into bonded labourers. This is a perennial process. 

They forfiet their freedom of seeking other employment, 
the right to move freely thouchout the . territory ■ of India 
and the' right to appropriate or sell at market value any 
of their property or produce of their labour* other 

agricultural labourers they cannot participate, in-:- the 
labour market by' freely selling their labour. . The 
principal reason for forf ieting. his riohts is that he 
has taken loan from the money-lendGr~cum-farm,er and 
entered into an agreement that hop-»ould v;orl' for the 
farmer until the debt is declared repaid. Till this 
happens the debtor is under full control of the master. 
Deviation results in ruthless 'punishment . A. .bonded- 
labourer ha-s 'to function like a slave, he is an, 
inexhaustible source of cheap labour, and in certain 
regions, of the.' countxy" bonded labour ..:till forms the very 
basis -on which the rural economy is built. It perpetuates 
, itself by constant reproduction of. indebtedness. The 
bonded' labourers make bh'e most disciplined and obddient 
army of the emerging agrarian bourgeois; they can be 
’ employed in any -area of agricultural ox'crations and as 
menials in the households. ■’ 

Deprived of basic human rights, subjected total.ly 
to the' mercy of land-lords, bereft of barreining pa«Jer 
enjoyed by the urban factory .workers, devoid of any property 
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and themsc'lves being the property of tbeir: pasters, they 
so'.’k opportunities to survice for vihich they are forced 
to rjo into bondage for the pettiest amount of debts. They 
sxjbordinate themselves v.?ith increasing intensity to the ^ 

system of exploitation of cheap labour controlled by the 
money lender-farmer. Social customs. or unproductive ; . 

I'urr-oses like? festival occasions though constitute main 
reasons' for indebtedness need for the immediate consumption 
of the agricultural labourers is all impqrtant by. itself . 

Their economic situation is characterised by total absence 
of any assets, flost of them belong to. scheduled castes, 
and scheduled tribes. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ This .paper intends to study the pattern of 
indebtedness. and bonded labour in one of the selected 
villages as j'art of the 'Village Study' sponsored by the 
I.I.P.A.: We selected Aralama lige village of Doddaballapur 
Taluk/ Bangalore District/ of Karnataka State/ among many 
other villages/ primarily for’ the reason that a sdeio- 
econonic study of this village was conducted during the 
1961 Census and basic materials required for the study 
was available. ■ The, village is about 5 KMs. from Doddballapur 
Town and just about 42 -KMs. from Bangalore. With a 
population of about 1410 it was an ideal middle sized 
.village for the, study,. The study was conducted for about 
10 day’'s, with other members of the Study-group taking 
up oth>’r allied subjects for their work,' 

The focus of the village Study* was to coll(x::t 

and analyse empirical data. For the purpose of the study, 

in vie*’ of the short time availabsle, data was collected w 

m 

in the case of abot^t ,30 households ' out of a list of 311 
comprising the entire vlilagei. bin selecting 30 households 
at. randan special attention was given to those households' 
belonging to the category of, small and marginal farmers 
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and landless agricultural labourers. Caste- composition 
of the village also was one of the important considerations 
and we tried to have representation from most castes. The 
procedure adopted 'was to intervievj the heads of the 
selected households and elicit ans^/jers to a set of 
questions related to the various aspects of the income/ 
consunption/ indi'?btedness/ socia relations/ literacy/ 
family size etc. VThcjre rGsp^onse was found to be lukewarm 
or appeared' to be of doubtful credence/ corroborative 
evidence wassciught to be obtained by talking to elders 
and leaders of the ‘'community . The interviews w<?re 
conducted with the help of interpreters provided by the 
District / Census and Block authorities who have? 'been of 
very great assistance to us. It- would be worthv’hile 
mentioning here that bonded laiiour'-vias found to be a thinng 
of the past in this- village and our- discussion With 
various people and local aTithoriti.eS including tbi.. 
earstwhile bonded labourers revealed that indebtedness 
which has cbntlhued to' flourish has brcxight about some 
kind of bon tra'ct labour Which will be,' discussed belor . 

■ : ' ■ ; \ -XII ■- ; ■ v,; _ 

Ara lama llige, a medium sized village of 
Doddabalapur Taluk of Bangalore District and only 5 ’KMs. 
from.Doddaballapur tovr./ is situated n a plain country 
by the side of the Doddbalapur M'olamangala road. 
Doddaballapur is a flourishing town not(?d for silk 
weaving Industry for a long time. The industry has made 
pht.'nomenal progress during the last 30—40 years, the 
thousands of old handlooms having replaced by power 
and artificial silk by pure silk. The prosperity of 
the big town, however, has- not been shared by this 
village which is situated at a walking distance, to any 
appreciable extent' even'-thbugh the, villagers are aware of 
. the possibilities," ' 
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Location : . ' 

Doddabalanur is situated at 13°18' North latitude 
and 77 °26' East lon-^itude and this can be roughly adopted 
to Aralamallige also. Doddaballapur is to^fards north- 
east of Bangalore city, at a distance of 42 KT^s. and 
conn<.'Ct''d by rail and road, Doddaballapur is a railway 
station on the Bangalore - Guntakal Metregauge line. 

It is about 915 metres above sea level. A number of 
administrative and welfare institutions such as Taluk ; 

Dov' lopmont Office, Police Station, RogistrationOf f ice. 

High Schools, colleges. Banks, Primary. Hea 1th Centre and 
a V etorinary Dispensary are located in the town. A— side 
from being a industrial and commercial centre, it is a 
place of some cultural irrportance. The other centre of 
cultural importance for Aralamallige is Onati Subrahmanya 
19 away. For the villagers of Ara lamallige, therefore 

Doddaballapur is all important. 

The other important trade centres are Nelamanga la , 

2‘6 KMs. tqv/ards south-west, Tumkur 56 KMs. towa.rds West- 
north, •Gauribidnur 50 KMs. from Aralamallige towards north, 
v’here a sugar factory has bei*n installed and is an 
important commercial centre for marketing sugarcane grown 
in the village^ . 

Physical Aspects .. ■ . ^ p '■ 

' ^ ' -r ' . 

The village is situated in a region which is ' 
open and undulating covering' with scrub .jungle. It 
lies within the river basin of Arkavathi. There~are 
no hills in the immediate neighbourhood. Nandi durga is 
the nearest. The village shares the salubrious climate' 
of Bangalore which is about 25 °C,- April and May are the 
hot months and- when summer rains occur during these, ■* 

months, the c lirres to foecemes, .enjoyable, the oppression 
of the severe heat of the suirmor being never felt. • The 
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annual rainfall as recorded in Doddaba31av:ur is 762 inms 
received mainly bet^-'eon May . and Mpvrmber. The Morth 
East monsoon contributes the maximum. The rainfall is 
generally favourable for raising a variety of dry crops 

such as ragi, field-boan3„ horsegramj, oil-seeds etc; The 

local irrigation tank receives copions supply of water 
vhichis used for raising sugarcane, paddy etc. 

Flora & Faun a .. . 

There is no forest.,: However/ villagers haye raised 
forests of casuarina trees for the p'urpose of fuel wood 
on commercia 1 . ba sis. Besides this, trees have grown 
sporadically near the houses and in Government land. The 
Department of Highwap'-s ahve 'grown trees on the either 
side of the. -roa'ds in a systematic manner. The vegetation 
found in the villagi^ are-. Banyan, Sacred Fig, Indian Bepah, 
Coconut Palm, Margoaa, jack. Weaved leaf fig. Mango, Wild 
date and Jasmine. 

The, .cultivated crops are ragi. Maize, paddy, 
millets and different varieties of pulses as well as oil- 
seeds. Sugarcane ia an important cash crop. Casurina 
plantation are increasing year by year as there is a great 
demand for fuel vJhich every Whore fetches a lucrative price. 

The village is not rich in fauna. Domestic 
animals used by the peorile are co^^s, bullocks, buffollos, 
sheep, goats and pins. Dogs and cats are also found. 
Puoltry is reared by a few families. Jackals and field 
rats are found in the fields. Among birds pegions, 
j'.artridge, ducks and eagles are common. Different kinds 
of snakes' and scorj'ious are also found. 

Size number of households and Residential pattern 

The area of the revenue- village is 1863 acres out 
of which 10 acres are used as 'Gram thana ' or inhabited area 
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Th(, villarc has a harniet by name.Hosahalli which is 

6 furlonns away from the main- village where there are _ 

20 households of Adikarnatakas. There are 311 households 
in th‘ village with a population of 1410 comprisina 763 
r-algs and 647 females (as per a Japanese Field Study 
published in 1978) . The Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe 
common' nt is around 225. The houses in the village are 
uniformly spread on caither side of a number of streets 
and l-in-.'S. The irrigation tank which covers an area of 
462 acres is at the entrance to the village from the 
north. Tht,' r' sioential pattern is generally based on 
casto. There are hcx'*ever, sore streets where people 
bolonaing to different castes live together. The 
Adikarnatakas and Adidravides (SCi^ST) . are living in 
soporate localities.. 

Communication ■■ 

The village beinn situated on the main road, 
communication facilities with other parts of the taluk 
and district are very good. Nine buses ply in this route 
every'- day, eight of which provi dine -direct connection with 
Bangalore. Lorries ply through the village frequently 
and it is not difficult to secure the sc.rvices of a lorry 
at any time it is required by the -villagers,. 

A post office has been functioning since I'^Se. 

The post Office rr vides usual facilities including 
Savings Banh during restricted hours. ‘The nearest 
teli'qraru offlce> public, call of f ice and Railway Station 
are at Doddba llapur. _ • \ ^ 

There' are 5 tanrplds includirig the impo,rtant 
Chenna Kesava temple. At a distance of about a, quarter 
Kilometre from the village towards ■ the north 1,85 acres 
of Government land is resrvfka for burial as well as 
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cremation purposes. Th'ere are 33 wells i'l the ' 
village but .only ,12 are used for dr inl'ing purposes. One 
which is a b.or',?well and is situated near the net’ colony 
close to the tanh. is ■used by most of the castes including 
Adikarnatakas and ;Adidrovida'.v 

The civic needs of the village are looked after 
by the Panchayat v?hich has ,Alaha Hi v Ekasipura , Kuntanaha Hi , 
Gollakalli and Jelckasardra bosidos Aralemathioi in its 
jurisdiction, kietalling of internal roads and construction 
of drains ..are the two main itemn of v’ork undertaken by. the 
Panchayat vihich has its cx'Jn building. 

There is no market: in . the village,: The nearest 
vJe'-'kly market is at Doddaballapur every Thursday, 

Histo ry •■■■ 

There are no cebtain records to shew the origin of 
the village but there is a’ stone inscription in old Kannada 
in the.yil-lago temple of ChOhnakeshaya which reads in 
‘English .as follows: .• 

" Date 13’i7hHD.'' Be it, well, when the ' ' 

Mahamandaleshwaray ' subduer of hostile kinds,/ cham.piori 
over ■ kings who break their work./ .Virabukknna Vade'-^ar' was 
ruling the Kingdom' of the World (on the date sp'cifiod), 
the mahasamantadihipati/ dhampion over the three kinns " 

It ,is clear from this inscription that the 
villagr; was in existence over 600 years ago.,: Accoding 
to 3 Iv.cff.nd .popular in the village/ the name was derived 
from "Jasmine blossomed" The 'legend has it that an 
offering of Jasmind'.buds made of silvt?r left by a devotee 
was found to have blossomed the next morning. Hence the 
name 'Ara l^-mif llige ' ~ Jasmine-blossoned. 
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P opu la fc 1 on a‘n d cx~‘ cupa 1 1 on ' ■ 

Ar3 lama lligG has a population of 1410 which 
is divided into 763 males and 647 females. 277 
inhabitants belong to Scheduled Castes. There are 
311 households, five of which are tcaaoorary settled 
f amilies. The population of Aralamallige in previous 
census is shown in Table 1. Tho trend has been a 
gradual Increase upto 1941,,, sharper increase dn the 
40 'S and 50*;:- and cradual increase or stagnancy in the 
60‘s .jnd 70's, As usual in the villape population, 
th'. S<;x ratio of total population is 117,9 males to 
100 femal.'s in Aralamallige. However, this is hiaher 
than the* usual in India as a whole. There is some 
fluctuations in the different age groups for which clear 
reasons may not be evident. One reason could be the 
difference in age of marriage for males and females 
which is on an average. 22 and 17 respectively. 

There are 16 castes . living inthe village 
excepting 4 castes of temporary settlers. The following 
six out of a total of sixteen, viz. Lingayats, Vokhaliqas, 
Kurubas, Kammaras, Bhajantris and Adikarnatakas are tho 
orioinal inhabitants. They can be grouped into four 
Lingayats perhaps as' priests, Vokkaligas , and Kurubas 
as cultivators, Kammaras and Bhajantris as artisans and 
Adikarnatakas as Agricultural labourers. This is typical 
of most medium size villages in the country,. Tho other 
10 jatis viz, Brahmana , Teluqu-'Bana jiga , Uppara , Agasa, 
Bi-da, Vadda, Tamil Banajiga, Besta, Harathi, Adidravida 
came to live in th' vlllaoe later. The time of their 
coming is not known excepting for Tamil Banajiga and 
Marathis v;ho came to settle in tho 1970's. Population 
by caste and sex may be seen in Table 2. 

f " 



■One- of thf charactGrstics of caste 'composition 
of Ara lama l,lige is, found in the lack of numerical Iv 
dominant: . caste., of the total 311 households , the laraer 
three j-atis, i.e., ■Kuruba ,yokka liga', and Telugu; -Bana jiga 
occupy 64, t 20.6%) , 59 (19. C%) and 51 (16.4%) respectively. 
They are the major .and poT,.?erful castes in, the villaae. 

Since none of the caste is numerically predominant, the 
leadership is shar.'d and functions Of the village are 
hc5ld across castes and not along caste linesi Thev form 
the major group of Agriculturists and even though the total 
household is only 5'6% thGir combined land holding Is as 
'much as- 72,8%. In addition to these Bedas and Upparas 
are included into Agricultural group. These tvio. castes 
are hovJever, Inferior :in economic and social position. 

The occupaticsn of Kurubas, Telugu Banajiggs and Bedas 
vjere not confined to agriculture but; included sheep 
bxeeding, business and hunting respectively, ■ .. . 1 

Next to agricultrists come' artisan and. service 
cfroups composed of ; the follov^ing nine castes. They are 
4 Bha j:ant:ri (parte 'r) , 2 Agasa (Washerman) , 12 , Kammaras 
(Goldsmith) , H Vaddas (Stone cutters)., 1 Tamil Sana jiga, 

1 •Marathi,: 1. Bosta , 1 Edi.ga, and 1 Yela-yaru households. 

In all. their -number is 34, which makes 10.9% of the total 
hguseholds. 1 Bhajantri and 4 Kammras possess land 
(T.able 3) . 

The third group is Brahaman, ' Of the 2 households 
one is a former Patwaxx '(Shanbhogue) and 'the othr-r 
the Sch"'Ol master./ Socia.lly this is the 'highest caste.' 

The next group is that ‘of Lingayat of whem 
.there 'ax’ 10 housoholds.. Two of them afe merchiants 
and the rest agriculturists,. Their place in the 
social heirarchy is next to. Brahamins, 

• The.- fifth group us -the Scheduled Castes to 
which Adi 'Karnataka s and Adidravidas belong,. . There arc 
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39 ^-^di .Karnatakas and. one Adidravidas house-holds 
comprising IS, 9% of the total houschiolds. i 

-ih' last group of Government ..,v? or kers consists 
•of Jc,iin., r.udaliar and Telugu Barajiga castes* ■ 

Occurvatiori: ’ ' ' ■ . ■ 


Of the total population of 14io, 514 persons which 
includ.-s^29 females have, a main occupation. As per 1971 
Cu'nsus hovjevcr, the total number of males and female 
work. TF -eas 496 .’nd l4l respectively. 

Agriculture provides the major source of main 

occux''a t ion. it absorbs 308 self-employed vJorkers and 
132 employees (agriculture labourers) the shares of which 
to the total numbers , of main occupation holders amount 
to as much as 85.6%. The village is basical, ly an 

agricultural settlement in spite of porforming certain 
C'. ntra l functions. 

There- are 4 land cwnqrs in the village who lease 
out their- Mned l-and to other farmers. Almtst all: 
landowners are engaged in arriculture. The numhor of land 
.holding households are 207. On an average to each land- 
holding household there are attached l.s persons whose ram 
ocoupation is self-employed workers in agriculture. This 
figure is low, even if the smallness of their cultivating 
land size IS taken into consideration. It loads them 
to hire -agricultural lahourers, for sup; lementatlon to 

^ eir family labour force. There are a lareo numberof 
farmers -ho entirely depend on labourers for their farm 
o;eratlons. Such labour force is supplied by mainly 
e ikarnataka and Adldravlda households apart from those 

iTZlZllT Whose main occupation 

1 agriculture.- Even the land owning Adlkarnataka ‘ 

amilles have to work for these farmers owing to the 
smll size and harshness of the «ned land, m some 
oases given by the Government. 
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Agricultural labourers have Vce^ share of 
25.7% of the total main occupation holders. In addiri on 
to this high component , there are a largo numloer of 
persons vJh os o subsidiary occupations arc^ aariciiltural 
labouri The village has big_ potent la 1 agricultural labour 
force, which has resulted from the labour intensive nature 
of agriculture and, .free participation of 'all the landless 
caste mambers to hired aariculbural x^iork. ■ . 


There are 74 villages who folia-? non-agricu Itura 1 
jobs as their main occupations, X'/hich are further divided 
into 35 self-enploy od and 39 employod. The former 
mainly consists- of '24 artisans and 11 merchants of 
various kinds. , -Many of them have a wider service area 
than the village.; '■ ' '' ,, ; ■ . 

iv,„ , ,• ,, . . : h • 


'Bcndo?d La ■'lou'r ' system was n rcva lent in the- 
districts of Karnataka' as far hack as 1877 as seen from 
yarious records. kcm>t in the Revenue Department . Mention 
of ,‘Alus' or Honalu is'-.,' local terms for- 'labourer', who' 
vi-ere: no better than sla-ves, are found in those records. 
These labourers W.ere part of the estates belonging, to- the 
landlords Of higher cas tes, in which they v?oro born-. and 
part of ■' the’ private property of the a!A?ner unconnected - 
with the land. T.he.,..rccords of the earjy 20th century ' 
show that in Malnad- Taluks the entire families of Hpleyar 
community' were constituted the slave. labour forc'' of 
their -masters. The .usual- tna inf <'?na,nce consisting of 
ric.G and annual epant of some clothing was al.] that they 
got in return-. Such . kin-d of exploitaticn -and supression - 
continued and gradual Improvement in their condition, 
so(aD^ t-o have ta,ken place. as,' a result of -the progressive 
measuros - ta'kbri iby Government from time to , time. 

■ ■ h- ' ■ ' ■ * qontaj. .12 




The system of bonded labour stands abolished 
from quite a lonn time in the Karnataka State- as a result 
of .administra tivt.; orders passed durine. the pre-lndGr-’endence 
period. The Act of 1976 has made bonded labour illegal. 
Gov'.rnmsnt has boon taking various measures . and implementing 
schemes for tho? amilioration of the dismal condition of the 
rural poor who constitute the major port ion of the.-cheap 
agricultural labour. 

The practice of agricultural labourers borrowing 
money from the landlords and binding themselves on their 
words to work o‘f the loans or in lieu of Interest if 
th<.; amount borrowed is heavy, is ,-reyalent even now in 
almost all parts of the State. These labourers, are , 
regarded as attached or contract labourers and not as 
bondei labourers. Under this , system th(? labourer usually 
prefers to be fed and clothed through out the year (eg; 

Ugadi festival to the next Ugadi) in addition to being 
j-irovidod with r'erquisites like pan, bidi etc. as agreed 
U]' on arid about Rs.lOO to Rs.200 as cash wages payable 
in one or more instalments or to bo adjusted towards the 
loans raised and the interest accrued thereon. Some 
labourers jirefer to bo paid entirely in cash or , in th(^ form 
of grains in addition to some cash, and take their food 
in their .own hous*)s. In either case the labourer has to 
work from dawp- to dusk in the farm of his master. At 
the end of * e year or a couplta .of, years when .the. .loan is 
clearc'd he may ctioso a dif ferent , .master willing t,o pay 
more or may work as a casual labourer. The labourer': 

.works for a mesti^r who -belongs to his wn .or a higher caste. 
For both the categories of. labourers, -the term ‘ Jeetha da lu * 
is a^pplic?d in severa 1, areas of the Karnataka State. 

vin the village Ara lama llige in accordance with the 
information supplied by the fflock Development Officer, 12 
bonded, labourers wore identified in 1977, The figures for 
the other villages in the group Panchayat jurisdiction were 
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as fpllcsws.; , , . 

, Alaha lli - 2 

S.M. Gokahalli - 2 

Ekasipura _ 4 

Jakkasandra - .9 

. Kuntanaha Hi . , , 1 


: . ^ Five of the tiiJelve erstwhile bonded labourers 
interviewed 'have testified to phc fact that they ar*"- 
no longer bonded. The indidenco of recurring indebtedness 
vjith one landlord money lender or more is ha.'/ ever prevalent 
In this context/ therefore, the study ■will have to bo 
confined “to “The Pattern of indebtedness" rather than 
"The Pattemof indebtedness and bcfrided labour". The rc?sult 
of interviewing the 30 families is therefore ana lysed in 
the folia"? ing paras in the light of the above, 

, , ^ ■ X"..--.':- :■ ' . : , 

Gaste-wi'se distribution of 'households . engaged in 
:agricult.ural.' labour and fhosG includc?d in the 'sample of 
30 households "are given, in Tabrle 5; . ■'I'he .■tv?rcent of 

households 'engagedtin ; agricultural ■ labour is 4C%. -Taking 
,4 persons on an avoragoigipr. household, the total number 
of dependent, persons on- agricultural labour' is ''500, 
Therefore/ the of number.' of persons dependent 
on agricultural labour out of a. total of 1410 is '35%. 


According to 1961 Census/ Shi : households wiare, 
dependent, on this occupation having 280-mombors,. ■ Total 
■population-.'in: 1961 was 1282. The percentage of those 
dependent persons on agricultural labour works out te 22%. 

In "1971 about 70 households were engaged in this 
activity. However, numbdr of dep.endent persons is not 
available. Thus over a period of 20 years / while, the 
population ■ has' gone up from 128,2 to 1410, those dependent 
bn agriculture, 'has gone bp frCm 280 to 500, The 
population increase' is^'rOu^ly 20% while the increase in 
those' 'dependent on ' agrlcultura'l^ labour is 80%, In the 
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normal circumstances this deviation would have been 
excessive. Hc^'ever, here the displacement from cultivator 
to agricultural lanour is obvious, but excessive increase 
canbe explained by the fact that the rain fall has been 
decre-jsing for the last 4 years progressively and this 
year as a result of scanty rain the source of irrigation 
v^ater, viz. the village tanb is completely empty/ yendering 
most marginal and small farmers helpless, 

Mdnthly inc erne and caste-wise distribution of 
households engaced in agricultural labour is given in 
Table 6. The caste-wise distribution of literacy oiving 
its breab-up of school going ch i Idren ‘ among those of 
school going age is . given in Table 7 i 

Of the 30 hous^olds interviewed 15 were found 
to bei Indebted to the extent ranging from Rs. 170/- to 
RS.2000/- totalling to Rs.8470/-. It Will be seen that, 
v^hile social occassions and consumptions needs^ composed 
major part of the total loans taben, agriculture and other 
productive activities have been insignificant. .The loans 
were taben rmiinly ■ frortr the land lords for whom the labourers 
Worked. In most of the cases no interest was paid directly 
but in cases where Interest was paid the rate .was as high 
3S 18% tp 24%, The' most common form of repayment, was 
adjustment .of against future' wages. 

An ,ana-lysj.s of 'the personal assets .revealed that 
15 households out ‘ of the 30 'owned land of various measures 
(mainly marginal) 5 out ’Of which allobted by ..Government;; 

IS households owned hous'Ps, 13 of which pacca and 5 huts; 

6 households owned cattle; 1 household had- radio and 2 
households had sewing machines^ , ■ . ' 

Table ^8 and Table 9 shw Inccme and caste wise 
distribution of hous^ Olds engaged in Aaricuitural labour 
and distribution.of ;iitera.cy,..lt is .observed that the moment 
the child is 15 y4ars.,pld..or so, he or she is engaged in 
agricultural labour. , Hence,/ it is: clear that even' among 
those fchildren of school going age there are dropouts. Among 
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those children o£ school-going age- and not going to school, 
the number of girls is ..vejgr .large., - Percentage .of expenditure 
under various heads in a . household having an income of 
Rs.175/- per month is given in the folia"? ing table: 


Item 

Amount 

Perc ent 

F ood . 

122.50 

70% 

Clothing_, , 

. 17. sB ' 

10% 

Beverages 

24.50 

- 14% 

Smoking 

8.75 

5% • ‘ 

Others 

V ' ' .lv75 i ' . 

■ 1% 


* Others above meant mainly liciuor. Even; thouoh 
most of the households could not afford liquor, 
generally liquor was being consumed by nirany. 

' ' " . " For Ara lima llige the' 'a.dvantaqe of being in .the 
vicinity of an industrial town like Doddaba 11a pur and not 
being ver^'- far from the grieiropblitan city of Bangalore are 
many. , As. , a. perceptive elder resident .observed, Ara lima.llige 
was 14 annas__in a rUpeg (or 87%) part gf Doddaballapur 
because for anything and everything most, villagers rush 
to that town,. In' the. social sphere, in tune with the spirit 
of the time the spirit of democratic , principles regulate 
their activities in the matter of inte" caste harmoney and 
unity in ccxnmon culture end religious interest. The level 
of social awareness v-rith ■ regard to certain social . 
enactments like untouchability offences. Act and ^Abolition 
of Bonded Labour Act is laudable. It is also creditable 
that people 'ho ■Were treated as Untouchables years acio _ 
are no longer treated a's s‘uch,'''fn the economic sphere, 
howeyer' the assista"nce .antJ -'guidance which could have been 
derived" f ran 'pU'i'lic institutiohs like vil lane Panchayat 
and Cooperative society and Cooperative Milk Society 
■ have not been' commejisurate pith the needs of the 
situation-. It appears that, .instances of . financing and 
implementation^ of develojarM^t schemes, have, been rather 
tardy,. The w&’jsid) of modem technology and knowledge 
' has blown’ 'over -Ara lama liige Which, can be seen in. the 
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increased use of improved implements, increasin^^ number ■ • 
of irrig^Pion wells, use of high yield variety of seeds, . 
chemical fertilisers resultinc in intensive farming and 
bringing undu sugarcane cultivation, a larger area of ■ 
irrigated land and use of ■ improved technique in 
manufacturing 

Since tlic inception of the n 0 «r Block of Doddaballapur 
in 1958 the follovJinq developmental programmes hav'e been 
undertaken for improving the lot of the rural poor in 
ara lamallige. Four School Buildings have been constructed; 

3 drinking water wells were dug> 5 KMs of mud road was 
built,; 1 Youth Club and One Village Panchayat Hall were 
constructed? drainage Was provided for the village;112 
sites vJere distributed? 20 houses under HUECOscheme 
were sanctioned of which 15 were given, to Harizans and 
5 to others? under the ' S.F.D. A, scheme, 2 cows Worth Rs« 5000/- 
were- distributed? 2l loans. .totalling Rs,22,400/- were granted 
to' marginal fa-rmers and 26 loans totalling Rs, 25,200/- were 
sanctioned fo small farm'e,''s. However, no loan was granted 
to'any of the 55, agricultural labourer households. No work: 
h'as b.een executed under the "Food For Worl:" programme in the 
village* ' ■ Under the ‘'Employment Affirmation Scheme' even 
though an estimated cost of . R s*5000/t was to be incurred on 
the improvement . of a road, only an amount of Rs, 525/- was 
spent. , . , 

The potential of the Milk Society vPich has a member- 
ship of 327. has not been fully exploited as can be seen from 
the fact 'that the average sale per day is only 45 litres 
and the number of sma'll .and marginal farmers and Agricultural 
labourers uti lising ' the .facility -is only 9, 8 and 13 
respoctively*,,, The rearness of ' Doddaballapur' and Bangalore 
both of which.,_are:'bbnnected by direct routes has not been 
taken advantage of by many housdiolds to rear cows and 
'buffaloes for supplylr^ ■■While Aralamallige provides 

employment to a large number of -• labourers for other villages, 
the numb''r of villages from Aral ama 11 ^.ge taking up 'Jobs in 
the power looms etc* in’-Doddaballapur has not increased 
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It is seen froin the analysis that only 50% of the 
interviewed households have admitted of indebtedness. Prom 
our enqTiiries it has boon found that there ma^r be more 
peopia who, must be taking .loans for various purposes and 
from different sources.. It has been possible for large and 
small farmers to obtain loans from banks' as they are 
in a- position to mortgage their property.' Well to do frarmers 
have been taking loans fqr improving their land and 
acquiring irrigation .facilities like wells and using 
electricity for lifting abater from the' wells . ' Hence loans 
taken by such farmers usually used for, productive purposes 
.and - despite the fact that the rains failed this • •■-ear ^and the 
tank is dry; they have been able to raise crops like raddy 
sugarcane^ iiaize .etc. The ca'tegory of villa oers who have been 
hard hit by the lack, of rains; this year are agricultural 
labourers, with, no lapd and to' sbrne. extent small and 
marginal .farmers- whose only possessions 'are sma .11 tracts 
of dry land.,^,. ■■ -i ... 

As has been seen above small and marainal cultivators 
have ,ma de substantia 1, use of the S.F.D.A. Scheme of loan 
.grants for vaipious purposes. Landless labourers hos^revor 
have nob derived much benefit as neither loans have been 
given to them nor they have been able to accept the land 
given to themby the Government, 

Cone lusion 

In Ar-< lama llige/ the problem to be tackled is not 
'Bonded Labour' but that of indebtf’dness of the landless 
agricultural labourers and to some extent small and marginal 
cultivators. While the small and marginal farmers belonging 
to the higher castes are able to hold their own even with 
loans obtained from various sources, urgent measxTres are 
required to be taken by Government by providing alternative 
sources of financing to landless . agricultural labourers 
of all corrrounities and particularly those belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes. A programme for imparting training in 
handicrafts can be undertaken so that these labourers 
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can augment their income during off season. This can 
be achi'jved by introducing a special delivery ^sygtem 
for production and consiampti on loans to agricultural 
labour, A proqrar me of alternative canploym<mt should 
have priority tc cover the entire class of aaricultural 
labourers. This has been the policy of the Government 
ard should continue tc be followed. 

To sum up the following measures in the order of 
prioriti es may be taken:- ■ ■: 

1- A special credit-delivery system for short- 
term production and consi’mption loans to 
agricultural labour. ■ 

2 . A programme of alternative sources of 
employment or self-employment for agricultural 

: labour. ; ^ 

3. A programme of literacy a-nd education for the 

childronof agricultural labourers alongv'ith 
rGpeat<.?d conscientration camps for agricultural 
labour. ■ - . 

A programme of econcmnic, rehabilitation through 
resource grants. 
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AralamaliiGe 
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Y b' 3 r 

Total -i- 

Male 

^ _ F 9 ni a 1 1' 

1901 

634 

316 

318 

1911 

631 

32G 

311 

1921 

680 

367 

31 3 

1 9 31 

770 

485 

365 

1 941 

809 

430 

379 

1 951 

1010 

539 

471 

1 961 

1 300 

671 

630 

1 971 

1 4,36 

764 

672 

1 978 

1 41 1 

7 63 

547 


Table 2 




Populatlgn 

cas t . 

sex 





C 3 S t 9 

NOoOf househo.lds 

Total 

Hale Female i 


B rah am an 

2 

5 

3 

2 


Lin gay at 

10 

48 

27 

21 


Uokkaliga 

59 

277 

141 

1 36 


T e lucu Banaj iga 

52 

249 

1 39 

1 10 


Kurba 

64 

28 5 

153 

1 32 


Kammara 

1-2 

50 

27 

23 


Uppar a 

1 2 

50 

27 

23 


Bhaj antri 

4 

23 

1 6 

f* 


Agasa 

2 

2 

1 

4 


Bad a 

32 

.153 

83 



U ad d a 


: 48 

29 

19 


Tc.mil Banaj iga 

1 

5 

3 



B c; s t h a 

1 : 


1 

o' 


Marachi 

i 

.5 

3 

' n ' ' , . 


Adi-Karnat.-jka 

39 

173 

94 

Y" 7'9 


■Adi-Qrauida 

5 

1R 

7 
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4 
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2 
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1 

T 
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1 

3 

1 

A 
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1 ; 
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JO I" chum 

2.3 
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— 

Horst, gnam 

12.2 
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_ 

y r/ £■ bibs 

17.9 

f 1 DUS 13 

1.4 

..ue- t Pot at 

a ■- ■■ 

nustard 

l.Q 

JU!_.C3c8£ 

110 .9 ■ 
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Coconut ) 

15.1 

i■■'iul b' r ry ) 
Plantation 

3 .n 

Casua: ina 

121.3 

Lucaly ptus 

- 




Table. 5 

Uu' t-. u,i: i;,tribution of houijeholds (-•n(_.agi.'d in agricultural 
1 ~^fa''ur gri'' in_J;hc;_ sampla_ of 30, hpusuhQl.d s . 



1 

3 

4 


17Q 
200 
300 
400 
500 
80 C 
iQon 
1300 
2000 



Table 7 




SI o 

!\lo o Purpose of 
loan 

pJo.of hciuae- 
holds 

T otal 
Amount. 

P. 'rce-nt age 

1 

flarriage 

■5 ■ 

Ro 2803 

335 a 

2 

A q r i c u 1 1 u r e 

3 

fe 670 

Sd> 

3 

Illness 

2 

fe 600 

7 . 5,.=. 

4 

Censumpt ion 

4. 

Rs3iQQ 

a 6 / 0 

5 

Lsttle rcarinn 

r 

tel300 

15, a 



T5'““" 

Rs 847C"" 

idoyo 



Table 8 




Income a n d C a o t- e u i 

s6: eistributi 

on of houa 

sholds 


enga ged i n agricultural la bo u r . 


Caste i'\lo . of Income 

families. uotofelOO BslOO-lBO 150-200 Ffe20Q-250 25Q-300 




Uokhaliga 3 

Bsnajiga ■ 3 

Kuruba 5 

Be da ■" .. 7 

Upper a 2 

K a rn mere 1 

deik. kr. 9 




1 , 

1 ‘ - 1 

4 1 

1 3 - 

1 1 _ 

1 

.L 3 4 

izzzz-Zjjzzriri 

1 B b 1 e 9 

L i t e dr^ a c y , 



Caste Literate Illitornte rJo. of chiidien 

of school c oinr age 


Uoki;aiiga *'*2 

Banajicja 2 

Kurubn 2 

^ opera 1 

B da 1 

Kammsra 1 

At.'ik.'jrneteka 1 




1 


¥dr of ”' 

rn actu 



3DQ-4QI 


2 


'.2 


’ch rid- 
el 1 y 



ADY;\IICED gRCa-E SSin^ 

HJ3IJC A liil lTI STRATI 
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VI Linage stu dy 


Jhanjharl - Kcirnal District - Hux-.'.Ji;;. 


’’Pattern nf Indebtedness and Bondage" 


by 

H. S. ABYA 




' ' PAn:''^E::^T A HD 3^ ^DAG-^ . 

The phenomenon of indehAedness and' b'^ndago cannot 
be studied in isblatiori. A-proper analysis •would hc,v^'- to 
look at the land 5 ttie labour and the credit, relations as a 
whole j "along with the^ underlyi-ng process of agricultural 
production. ' Since tie time at our disposal ■was rather 
iiiaited 5 comprehonsive- understanding of the problem may 
perhaps be .found wanting. ' ' 

2. ■ It wag initially intended to coxi-ict the data 

during field vnxlc on the basis of a structured quf-stionnaire 
but after a faiailiarisation round of the village, this idea 
was dropped. It may be emphasised here that canvassing 
of structured qu':‘stinnnaires, even -when pretested, is not 
nfccesso,rily the h' at method of collecting data in studies 
of this nature. This is po.rtly because the categories and 
concept s wh.t ch are six' real ; f or^ mo st of us either in our 
daily lives or professional work, soaiotimes just do not 
opera'te in rural context . ilo amount of pretesting andp 
revision of . ■"questionnaires ic.an altogether eliminate^this 
distance in , culture, and experience. jAs such there is always 
the danger of. imposing catego.ri.es which are. not valid, 
taking pictures t hr 01.], gh a distorted lens. Partly this is 
also duetto the fact that muchtof the 'required inf ernuti^^^ 
has to do with relations and structures ■wh'cii need not 
rie cessarily be captured or dlscoverecT in schedules of. ^ 
responses to pre-arranged qua stion-V The best wa’y out is 

perhaps to simply dig in '^he vlliag/: and observe - with a 
check list a'’‘ tne back o,f one ’ s ;'iind.t Ti.is is wh...t was 
adopted. Informal discussion rather chat was ‘done with 
various cross sections of the" villagers belonging to -all 
the castes - individually as well as in groups. Tart} 

.i,;'. ro-^ch made the villagers f<.'el at e ase and infbriation was 
■spontaneous. T ...bn v- .o-.-dcriutiom of method indicates 
s.o.'.e limitations of the .present study. T .r-m. .^.i-.m ...'tions 
were to soidc extent .unavnidabie given the constraints under 
which work had to bo do'nq, the mo.gt severe bf'ing that' of 

tia'iC'.' . . 

3. : Jhanjhari - a village in District 1 mal has a 

total oi 212 ‘ho use bm Id 3; about 100 households belong to 
scheduluci Gctstes(Balmiki, Chamara, Dehs) and 35_ belong to 
backward classes li.ke 'Lohars, Jhcevai and Gadarlyas. ihere 
are 70 households of PorsCkc. jpu.t) , 7 of Bsahrains and 6 of 

s • 

4. Chamars and Baimikis stay on the outskirts of the 
>.jain village .which is on the right s'ide of Sher 3ha.:-i 3uri 
liargClvarnal to Ambala) ■ whereas Dehs stay, across the road, 
in Jhajhari Ch.hQti. It is very interesting to note that ■ 
none, of theise three c«at'-P9 b'wn any cultivable land. The only 
land thay^oi/n is ihe ona on *wh1ch each family has built their 
®S kacha or pucca houses. All houses 'belonging to Dehs are 
kacha ones. 


5* In Chainars, nnly a, of families, deal in hidas/ 

akins. '"’ipy do not make rhw shoes. The- •olden, generation is 
Lio-tly un'’ducati;d and is engaged as agriculctural labour for 
vhich men .ar-- naid at the rate of Ps.7-'t’ per day whereas women 
i.ri r j.id ik.S-e per d.ay. Son' ti'aes they are also paid in 
'’ind. "'he_/ do not get any food during harvesting. All of 
■*■110!;; own houses; about half of them pucca houses.. Almost 
all. houses h-vo el '!ctricity. Some of the Chamar.a'.ow,'i milch 
cattle 5 mostly for th'-lr own use, but a few of them do sell 
Ilk. .About 15 Chamars are employed outside the village; 
lostiy daily wage work-rs like Peons, line ieen, etc. A few 
of thi Ch.a.iars who work outside also own cycles- /^hree of ^ 
them ..^r*' eng.agcd, in sl'io.re : cropping. The inc'^me: thus earned 
by thuia lu h..-.rdl/ siifiicient for 2 square meals a day. Ihey 
do not ijpi nd ^-luch on fnstiv,als. They have a dowry system 
whici. foxctps then into clobt. Bxpenditure on marriages is • 

as high as ‘’t.5,000/-. 

o. Bdlnikia wor.k as scavmgera in the village an*^ some,, 

of them do work outside as sweepers to earn their ■living. 

They also work as agricultural iabourors - mostly seasonal. 

The wages'- are the. same ap in the case of Charaara. All of 
them own houses - a few are pucca ones. Pniy somef; of tte . 
houses do not have e iectri city. Those who are engaged put- 
aidi- the village are a happier lot as .they earn more, than 
those who stay in the ■ village , - They too have a dowry 'system..... 
It is not poasibJi for tho,.i to save money for marriages, 

Hence they -too are driven to indebtedness, because of this 
ayrtom. . .... ■ , - , . d , ' , 

7. Deha who stay across thf road ma''€> Chhajs and sell 

th,en @ rs,4 to per Chha j . lJni,r-nfnl^ make them whereas men- 
folk go from village to villag'^ to sell the. hand earn their' 
living. Avorage inc'^rao pf a. family is .iround Ps. 200-300, per 
• lonth. This leaves them with no scope to have any savings. 
They also have dowry sya-'avi like Chamars and Balmikis, For 
obvious r'easons th'-y ton h.-'.ve ' to borrow money to celebrate 
the marriages of their children. The exP'^'nditure is around „ 
fis.5000 for a marriage* ■ . • ' . 

.dBalmikis, Jehs jad ChaiBara .constitute an unhappy lot 
with i.ilaoriea writ on their faces. Tho.y have reservation of 
jobs but n^wer get sei«'cted. They feel that once reserved •. 
jobs are gi^/en to them, they will be able to earn more, pay 
off tie ir debts and be never in debt again,.. ■ 

Gadarlyas and. Lo.hara 'Who are eqi^ally poor (‘belonging 
to bacitward cla, saea) dp not have- even reservation, of jobs. In 
fact one _ of them lost a job the day- the lilA -who had helped 
him got . a job •fn,. the elect iona.- Losing a job drove 'him 
to Indebtedneaa* ■';■' ...''■ , 
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13. - Con-fronted -with- the- aurviVdl -of an archaic forir. of .. 

the capital-labour relationship, a question itnraodi: tolv noses 
itacilf as to why the ■ labourer accepts a contract ‘of bondage - 
bf cause his household is chronicall'/ a deficit household. 
Given chronic -deficit of the average household, it is 
evident tha^;- he is hopelessly 'dependent ^ on debt. _.\nd it 
is 'pr‘-^ ci sely such dependence on debt which provides tte 
malik "With the n->c<isaary coiittoi he, repair' -s to impose on 
the .mazdoora,' his contract of -bondage ^ ;; 

14- In -majority ol -the .cas,ea studied', the immediate 

cause, of taking loans is exnehdittire on marriages, "’he 
house hold ■•being del iclf even under nor --lal, conditions, any 
additional -exP'-^nditure- diiyo a, them, into indebtedness. And 
an event- lltopmaxxiage, is ideal.,,, ■ T?-his event is sufl cie:n.-ly 
important to incur large ' GX'Oenses-.evon -at the cost of llio 
long bondagev'^lhde.btednoss* 3oc-ial needs and customs among 


10. Brahmins a-te comparatively a- ba'-,ter lot as moat of 

thera, serve outside the vi 11 age and genaru-lly do not leed to 
borrow money. Sorae of the: ?vnrs \\!ho are not as lucky as 
other per 8on£3 in the cofntaunit./, are -marginal farmers only. 
Expenditure on,, -marriage a 'etc. . is higher in Pors than in 
other caat<-‘s. , -Hence .ti.ey top have to indulge in borrowing 
money for such contingencies. 

Deficit huuseholda and debt: - 


11* In e course, of interviewing earioug'eroila sectlonse of 
all the Castes, specia-ly of scheduled castes and buckw rd 
classes, it was found that the final income exr'endituro balance 
indicated in most cases not even break-even' condition. ’I’a'';ing 
such : a broad view we uiay only say that such households -are 
•by and l-.rge on:tbe verge of -subsistence", sometime a reducing 
their ■ consumption to., even less than for rae re living. "iny 
'unforeseen expenditure : like marriage etc. forces into 

d-ebt. 'For a marginal; farrier , given his ll'ilted size of 
■holding, low’ cropping Intensity .and low p'-oductivity, he can 
produce only a part' of' his grain require lent . "’he rernalnde': 
has to be purchased in he' market .alongwith other essential 
consumer items such a.s cloth-'s and. <aaSo in son- ciset? certain 
production inputs. In .order to make such purchases, he 
need s cash. For -this , he : Hay again be selling his labour. 

And if he is unable, to find such alt.ernativ--! source of - 
Income, he ..-lust-ultinately search for loans, ’"his is 
preci'sely the situation in Jhanjharip 

12. - -Bondage is a specific aspect of tie .structure of 

agrarian rol.-j-ti-ons as they exist today. I- or this purpose , 

It is useiul to start with an identification of three basic 
segments of the rural society, raalika or employers who 
' basicaij-y dexlvo their livelihood from the e.iplo/ment and 
exploitation of labour, mazddors who -'basically sell their 
labour and kiaans who basically derive their livelihood 
from self cui'tivation based on' family -labour* 


A r 6 a 
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thoa requiro a. ceitain minifirai:!' o festive expenditure to 
i:u..r'r. the nccesion.' /md 30 it is .that on. the very c-a'’- that he 
fc..-gins to share a new life of love and coiapanionahip: with 
i.is wife, the newly r.iarried nazdoor or his father .also 
enters a life of bondage and misery. The . nc^xt ;ln^^ ■ . ^ 

T ux’''Oso for v/hich ioans are '■aten is normal donvsumption.' 
31i..,irly social ' C!uce.tinn aimed at reducing non-essential 
exTeiises in such ct^rtaaoni 's ivould help mitigate the ■ .situation 
somowh.it. Howevi-r, it is Iniportant not to overplay the role 
of this fi-.ctor. ■ a : 

15. The amount of loan in most of the, cases varied from- 

it. 500 to Fs.SOOO'. '^he a ount of money spent on marriages is , 
ao high us a^OOO to Fs.SOOO. There are , comparatively :Well to 
do Chamars/Balniihis/D'ehs who.cx'^'end s-iall loans within their 
own caste. lorsCJatg) do not give loans +0 Scheduled ; Castes:. 
i.!':y tn f.-;,lh of loan, lor-: cln n^t let then sit on their cots. 

Im out caste is offered a chair rather than a cot. Thtg:is : 
more prevalent in ■'"ho olr er' gene rati rin. 'F'he y-^un get genera- 
tion atte'nds a CO . -11 on sch'''^l and play togeth-'-r. Perhaps the ■ 
future h-'lds be^tter rro iises ,to then. .Looking back the last 
33 y- ..rs of independence’, there is not ;';iuch change in he 
lot of those -poor ponple. ■ 

Ifo. Loan is usually •^aken from the Bjiniya' or Mahajan in 
the FCaxnal town and the rate of interest is as high as 2% 
per month. Those who have more sons are sure to pay of f . 
tneir loans when their s"’'ns grow, up, i.e. the sons will ^ • 

start tixir life' with loan. Those who have more daughters 
will pijrhaps get into higher debts. That is why there .is - •, 
liiore and aore tendency for the villagers to get jobs else- 
where at higher remuneration so that they are able to. r'eojl^ay-- 
thu loans, ior most of the a, repayment of Ipun is a . per- , 
petual Demode's sword. They have' literally to half starve 
to repay the aunt . In fact it was no use asking them if .they 
spent any amount of money on' new. clothes. They seemed to 
be contented, with the old rags worn by them. ' .. " 

17. In the entire village^' only one case of, bonded 
labour could be located. It was very difficult to’ locate 
3hri Phulu '{auCthe bonded • labour) ab ho apneared to be busy 
all the time in thd' fields 'of his master - Ch,’ Shiv Pam 
(k rllnister in the Haryana Cabinet). Ch; Shiv Para is'.a ' ' 
very big landlord of the village. He is the only one 
owning a gobar gas plant, a. T.V., , set, a .car, a telephone,, . 
etc. There was a pucca road, leading to his house. . It was ' ' ■ 
easier to contact Snt. Bjbanpati:^ .wife df Shri Phulp .lam. 

Both of them were info rmally ihtdvie'-vfed ae,paratGly. "Both 
say they are, 50 ’s.ars^old,, ^t 'Sh 2 i'’Ehulu lam' looks older 
than that. " Tbp'* to bpondeht .’Wa s'; employed in, t.he Public Health 
Depart .nnt in Ludhl'ana sobie: 16 yeapa ago wheh'he fell sick.'- 
Since he had no one to Ibdk after "'hi ra"^ in Ludhlaiia, he ■ 
resigned *he job and came back to the village. Ever 
since, he has teen working ■witli the 'master, 10-11 years 


5- 


ago he hac- the flxat loan of Ps-. 1000/- fron his nfister to 
marry one of his nine daught,'-rs. As ->01 da '%0 .the loan is 
abnut. Bs. 5000/ ", ‘.,000. He was net sure of the amount. Hvery 
year he puts his thumb i:ipressioh on a piec” of. pap- r. 'a-- 
is not aware what it contains. By virtue of hia' labour, ho 
is paid about Bs.lSOO evf'.ry ye r . ’Te is to o'^oi out his living 
with his wife, and 4 un.m.arried daughters who also worh in the 
field i uring the sG..uSon. .ie ^is not paid cash but the anount 
is ..adjusted ,:'"owards th csreals he s from his i..ist' r for 
his family and-also the small amounts of money t.h- t hts need's, for 
i.aiscella:ie OJU 3 reguir ; .ents. He, is doubtful if any a,mount i's 
credited: towards the repaynnfnt of the loan. He is aware of 
the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act of lebrumry 9, 197<,-. 
iiccording to him he has expr ssed twice to his .mstor to be 
reii:vod of tlie debt but app...rently with no results. Hhis 
resigned to his f..^te. He appe.,'.rs to be a lost p^trson. There 
Were tears in his eyes when he mentioni d that he almost 'works 
20 hour s/d.ay for his imastt^r but the. return is very inddeq\;:jute . 
His eyesight, has deteriorated ^..^ncl he seemed to bu a physical 
wreck.. ' ...j 

18. ' ^ full sleeve woollen pullovar worn by hi'm 
belonged to one of his sons-in-la'if/; Ik,- a,'Oaa not expect any 
re spite in .his life time . Ha- h.i3 one redee::iing . hop--.:; that 
since' he doesn’t have a son, .the debt cAnnot be, carried for-- 
ward, for .his daughter.s to repa'y. He is unable to le;;ive his 
maste.r .and find Ijbb olaewimore at higher wages. First he 
cannot get raore t-han- what . he is being paid now and secondly ■' 
he expects similar treatment anywhere else. It is doubtful 
if he can get a j'^b elsewhere becau.se of his physical c.ondl- 
tion. lie has yet to odLebrate Eoarriages of four daughter a.- 

So there he re^-iains bonded , a soever, under 'the archaic and 
harsh cir. cum stances, y.ird' ,he" to break the contract, it my 
well mean that he 1 . 1 a / gain, the freedom to starve. i\nd for 
the experienced aalik like Gii. Shiv Ian this is r'^ally the ^ 
i.'iost valued" -security. . • 

19. There are also fixed tHrr.i bonded labourers. T.hey 
are paid , a '-fixed amount not exceeding ’k. 1800 per ann'an either 
in ddva.n'ca- or in parts for working as .farm labourers. There 
are 4 such c-iso-s in J'hanjhari. -Iven though they are aware- of • 
the Mini lun Wages Act, they are unabk to do anything-. 

20. , There is a Credit and '"ervice Society in Jharijharl 
and it caters, to the noed.s of 4 , villa, ...ea - Dadunur, Jhanjhari 
Beni Xhurd and, Benifcilap., Any person, 'more than 18 years of 
age and ment.-ily sound cah bccorae 'a member of the Society. 
Meiubership on date is, 502;-against 490 last y, ar. On-; share 
of '-’s. 10/- has to be purch/iaed to Ik; come a jaember of the 
Society. An additional rupee has to be paid towards adi-iinia-_ 
trative charge's. Loans can ha given to Agr-- culturists as well 
as non-agriculturists but ,a deposit ctf 10% of the lo-xn amount 



to be laucle 


■j.n: 


in : • 'rf; st , 


with the society. ; This deposit 


ne s not earn 


■PI '■ ■■ ■'■ '■ ■■ ■ . ' '"'■■"■■■ 

plu'i ’« loan I? " 3.200 par 

11« If ?n"" yp,'-® late of InfarHst la 

^ • ■••''^'•■^0 in iJonthiS nthi3j>'t,;xge it 13^. ' ^ ■ 

"tlDOO and not exceeding ' 

pr.rch.eo. ni ^aachinP -/? P^2000. for', 

lo..o.na ,.iisn to P These 

int ,re 


.00, , ( ,'r, +00 + _ tigcixiiai. surerie 

at'lj 21 ^^! in months hut the rate 


of 


h 3 . 


housi; fo iiiSsf^rurch^-a^^ h'’'^'"+'^'^P''* Sivcn for nariiages', 

ur.iount does \iot cic -od V" ^nt the " 

t a. Ji Lu!t\if ao'e ■denied ^ ^^^^s 

current ye.ir 275 n -r-^oriQ h again. On date during the 

and SO noii-agricuitu^i-tq advance ~ 225 agriculturis' 

jocnvided shJ oi^a SS rn++2^ ^n 1 :G loan-' 

■the last ID years, thr-^e h 'Ve not given. During 

out of which 12 are agricul+u+i -t n •fnd^Sr'® non-re payment - 

“t: irrhih-i' 'St-- ^0 firs:ii7o““cSf - 

^liiS.JEL Q.,X.i cy p ar^.^'! * . ; "■■'■■■■ . , . ■ ■ 

cnnauinptinn lojmStn ^agriculturZl^Lh^^ Sv ' 

have priority as thi main coanmentq^nf SJour should • ' 
dent that the ianlficatlnns d Sch 

beyond thu set of lab urorq'Xy?^' colicy extend well 
to cover a target group consiatinrof^+h^^^^i^^ .bonded/indebted , 

U) "8 aeiaur.,a aca suggagtad: 

ofh'lhS? orS!f“.,“f -^Meyy.lva -gou^cas 

■ tuial la^gu"; ” adlf-e..iplojmant for agrlcul- 

i^tpoataa oonaclentlgaWon ca^a foi Item? ■ : 

.' through 

■; - ; iubourera, bonded/indebted 
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For :3tud^- o£ a Kerala Village by sixth' 

Advanced professional programme in public ^^.clninist ration 
participants from. Indisn institute of Public A<Jninistra cion, 

Nevv’ Delhi. Village Ifernpm pA'a s selected by Kerala State 
Government and Trivandrum District Authorities in consul- 
tation with I.I.P.A. 

The objective of the study was to -provide greater 
und‘?rstanding of the pattern of life of the rural poor that 

is those who own meagre resources :«;ither by way of physical 
assets p.r skills and. have inadequate access to ^ '^^evelojmen t 
opportunities and ^ or who dp not own any, -productive: assets 
and are unskilled or semiskilled. an,d/or those, constituting 
socially backward group...' . ■ , ; : , , : 

. The methodology for 'thifei study whs survey techni- 
c{ue: . coupled with case study'. - . . s 

. The study. ' group consisted of 8 participants 
each of whom studied a particular aspect of village life. 
Village Nemom is located on a hilly terrain, 
typical of Kerala, along the bank of a small river called 
Kc'.rmena. “ . . : ' 

it has an area of 7268 Acres and a population 
5 7,105 (Estimate for 1981). 

The village is well, connected with other parts 
of" Ke re la on National Highway 47 (connecting Trivnudxum and 
Konyakumnr,1 ) as also tte RailxiJay li.iiio from i'xivandirufn to 



Kanyokumar± pass through it and it has, a railway sf ti r-n 

of it: - own. , , - „ ■ a , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Village tf-^'ing wi thill the urban fringe: 
of Trivandrum/ displeye'd sub-urban a-3 well c'..s. rural 
chc-racteriatics. it has several schools and college.. 

(including a woman college and a Agriculture college.), 
rio.'.pit 1 s/di span sariesy Post and Tele gr.'ph Of flee/ El--: c.,ri ci tx=- , 
Wc't‘.-r and Telephone Connections, good rosds, well ch;:v loped mei' 
villagt: and Panchayat Offices/ Ration shops. Banks, 

Cooperative Societies, Cinema, studios, Reading Rooms- cum~ 

■ Community centres and a large number of Pucce Hou, sec - 
modern ■. , fashionable - luilt in style and very colourful 
indeed. It has an industrial Estate and' even a C.S. I. R. 
regional r^-’sec rch Laborc.:tory. ' The SOTi-urban and iricher 
section of the village ifj eoneentreted along the Natl. -nal 

Highway ; w^h^ portion further behind and 

extends on the slopy hillside right down to the BacSr ^ 

water filling the narrow village, - 

The village is non-nucleer - linear life 
tyoict-il of Kerala. The hutments lie scattt-red ciach located 
within its 'centred of Coconut Plantation. The main cr->ps 
gr-wn in Nf3mom Village are Coconut, Banana, Tapioca, , and Paddy, 

The irrigation is provided by the breachm,; of 
Meir Dcm Canal System and by tank and mil irrig-ui ,;.n. wells 
very common and almost all farmers have their own well. 


^ r. ^-i-icGr.- 'inc* t^':chnical advice, Extensive 
improved seeds and Fertiiiseri. enc t n a 

Officers are easily availeble. 

• T-,r-«r^ominan tly e Nair VillaQ’-* 

,Vi liege Nemom is pr-aominc.r y 

a IS - aos«n coramuni ties^ including 
Although there- are hair o uo^-h o ^ ^ 

•-'ll o "F t i'l'Bm to te living : ei 

Muslims, and Christions, a- - 

peacefully in apparent harmcney. 

The -/illage hP 5 two Panohayats - 

(i) . NSmom Pcinchayat 

(ii) Kellyoor Penchayati - 

V, f'i- w-s selected for futther study. 

if these hemcrri panchay^t 

. t, ... 1 1 w-.rd'-- It s- panchayet , ^ ■ 

N.emom painchayS-t hau 

committee ocnal t of 11 membata. .-.Imoat all major ,, . ^ ^ 

. . c , represented in the panchayat. The m- jar y 

communitie-'i c.r-.- rcpi 

" i' I- • r f N< -mom Panchaya t stows 

of C.p. (M ) P^rty. The populatron of p-m.» V y 

the following daTim.unity wdse^ l^^ , to. , 


Ncirs 

Nrdar 
• Muslim 

: Hcrijan 
' Erzwa ■ 
•o.thcrQ-T 


40 % 

20 % 

10 % 

10 % 

■ 5 % 

15 % 


' ' .1 1 -i £e and s nunih-r of 

It h3.s a we 11.. organised social lit 

'' . 1 ^ra-nisetion^ including a,.Mahila So..ma j , Ar - 

.voluntary social toi;-.' .. ■ ■ , , -.if - 

-r-s»-. CL am a T aervc 1^ Well, 
and sports Cluh and Yuva Jan 


Politic£‘l appear to active and influentii:';!. 

Rcdios end Transisters are quite common but the moot 
interesting part is the Li to’ "ary movement meOcing reruing rooms 
faGility available a plenty. Almost entife populrtion is 
literate and Malaya lam Newspapers read widely, ' 

Of the 11 wards of Nemom Panchayat. one virrd orch 
was selected toy the; three subgroups : of the Study Tur-fn. Ward 
No. 2 Poonumangalam ward was selected by the subgroup stuping 
perception and Aspiration of Villagt^rs. 

, ■ • ' ■■ ; . ; i: 

AS a .pirr tions ere largely based on percOpti n 
of individuals the same sample was selected for .stu<%ring 
both the aspects, , "i . . 

In view of time factor and, other constraints 
the study was then confined to socio-ec-nomic .survey of 

Pannumangalam ward of Nemom from a point of view cjliciting 
the aspir 'ti.on of villegt-rs in grneral e nd rural p:)„;r in parti 

Pannumanglam ward was, selected for study in consul- 
tation with the Block and Panchayat Levels Officer;-., who 
that “ 

Gonsideredi^Lhe ward represented the socio-economic conditions 
in tte rural ar-as of Kerala in gt-ncral and Trivandrum District 
in particular, . The study ■ had to bto completed within lo days 
therefore it was decided to that primary data 'on socio-economic 
Conditions should be collected in r^-spect of 30 h.'uoehc'lds 


' ~ ■ 5 ~ 

by int^rvi wing some cf the members of these households* 
■punnumanglam ■ : o ■ 

The ward has 565 households. It has a population 5484 
' ( including =21681 males and 2803 femeles as per 1971 Census). 

Nairs are ’■■■40% and Harijan ere 10%* Most of the X-anded 
gentry is from Nairs 's.d'iG are the leading community. Most of 
the landless labourer are' Harijans. The Pullayas and Thendor 
are the main Harijan communities. Muslims are more thc;n lo% 
but Christiana, , cirt'.' only: 3%- ,, 

The hcugefe visited : at random in such a way th; 

the sampl-. includes rich, middle class as well as poor peasants/ 
and landless labourers. It was also kept in mind thtt all 

Communities are included in more or less the same proportion as 
is refl'jctecl in the CcmiTtunity distributiG,n. of the pancheyat. 

Some weightagc-s was, given to the socially and e economically 
bcidkward section by including a larger proportion of poorer 
section - marginal farmers/ and landless labourers and Harijans 
(particularly 'Tullayas). 

Besides the time limit of lo- day S/ there vi§.Eeother - :e 

barri ers in conducting the study. One was Language and 
necessity of communicating through interpretor. This made 
the exercise time consuming, as the standard of English of 

, I 

even the intar— V>r ■ was hot very gtAd ie were not always j 

sure 'Whether' proper OcOTnunication he's- tt-iken place' and the | 

answers received were many times vague' generalisatiors As ouls 
interpre-cor was a Dy.Tehsildar his presence aloa appeared 



6 


to inhibit fr? t comrnunic.r tion. in fact in ca'se .of rich&'X f -l i 
cuf^-Ex-Gov mm'nt servant, it appears d to, that tVi^cfy v&re 
understating their income and property and dreluctf-nt 

to express th' e-, .'.fV' ■ fre»: ly even about their perex-pti n «. '.lu 
aspir- ti-ins» The posrer’ people eppeare;d to be mo rte forth nigh 
and truthful. 


The sample shows the follov^ing social and economic p; 
Gommuni tv 
Nairs 


Mu slim' s 

Pullaya 
Thandar 
Chri Stain 
Erzva 
Aca.ri . 
Nadar ■ 


Households 
, 9 

A 

■■'h 6 ■ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 


2, Land owner^ip Pattern ; ^ , 

Land ar a owned Households 

I 2 acres tq 9 acres , 4 , 

:g:gov:;;> gg^ :/ ■ ■ 

:IIgf;:Mig;g:::;g;:,|:jp|^ 

III. ,5 Acre , ,to,.9 .acre. . 2 

g. ■ :g" . gg'^gg ^gg.■■g^^‘:^,■g■;o/^■:fg^■ g^gg'-'O'ig 0 ’-'O: :,,g;;o'v 0,, 'V 0- g g 0 «wf ■' 

IV Less then '.5 acre ' '' ■ 19 
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3. incomewi se Pa ttem 

income ber ann\yr\ 

R ..5boo-inooo 

R 3. 2500-4999 
R ... 1500-2499 
Le,., ch^n l5oO 

4 J.g’ wise Pa ttern 

60 Y'. ' rs lx more 
40-5 9 y --re 
30-39 y<-:c^rs 
20-30 Y‘-crc 

5. Educ ti.jnwise l?attem 

Sx ten t yf Educe ti -.n , 

1. Greduetes 

2. S.S.L.C./Mr trie/ 
lOtH Sti'ndard 

3. Ill to IX 
4i Illi ere to 

6, 2" f e £ si onwi se t'a t to ni 

1. Farmer . 

: / 2. Bu£?i4i-©eimp_n ■ .j,o ■■ - ^ 

3.Lrb;urors 


households 
: 1 ' 

8 

5 

‘f 

10 

Numher 
. 6 

11 , _ b 

7 \ 9 ': 

. 6 

Numter 

2 

6 

19 

3 

' , 9 » 

9 (including in Service/ 

re tixed/cmployoE' who > re 
■ 4 doing farming r.lsoi 

- 1'7 ■' "■ ' 
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I ho qia stion regarding espiretion were asked 

<ifb r thoir. porception had keen ascertained, and were 
specificc.,lly directed towards elicit-ing.'their hopes and 

expfc c t r., t i jn s wjt’t ii referr-nc© to “ 

(1) Family 

(ii) Villege—society; 

(iii) Expocti 'in from Government rf-'gerding the ■ 
area its people. 

The responses were surpriisingly v*- ry simil. ar 
the-, same’ mrire '-;'r la or. - irrespective of caste and communit^^^. 

Landowner ship pattern. Income, profession or Ecluc- ti ■>n. 

■jinoo most of the poor people in the village vft'ir" •' 
underemployed and the spectore of unemployment of the childrej 
haunt-d eve. the rc,l.>tively fetter off all, , without ■ excenti n 
talke-d of the problem of unemployment and need to solve it 
by settingup of .Tnall/cottage industries'. ' Perhaps the fact 

that 9C84 >f Che popul. tion was liter;- te and newspaper were 

read widely, i^ almost in all the hcnseholds andlistcnintg to 

Radio/ transistor was common, the aspir; tion tended to te 

influenced ly the coverage "of the mass media. The extent’'- f 

were of -.l 

Of snswer/ such e high order that propaganda 

by pclitica parties if not exactly indoctrination, could alao 
be responsible for.it,, 

' I*-- was also surprising that insi„ii.v;... ■ of a 

■of voluntary social organizatlonsand high literacy rate 


numP r 


Social asDir : ti -n were rather of lev? order, in fact 
from their perception of social change, parti aalarly in 
respect of. in tor ce3tp;::r^iEtl'5Hship end the extent of 
sanshkri-tisati.^n- 

seemed to Ifc rath. r high on this count and the desire or 
aspiration for higher caste 3 tc-^tus did not appear to he th^ ir©'* 

(In fact :>nlY -jne person on -Asani mtntioned aoout it). 

The major concern of the poor being to somehov? 
manage to have two square mef?ls ia day it is not surprising 
that Eopir; uion were limited to acquisite of .basic necessities 
of life. / By se'csuringfnil employment for th-mselvc-s end 
]^/^pihg ‘ f .or emqloymant of the childrv n. 

The common aspirfiti on was that i Government 

up and /or help set up industry so that • people of the area may 
easily c/^t .employment, gsigain most of the people a spirre5:hat 

th®ir children be bp- tter of thpmsolves but the 

hopin'; that 

per spective' .' wS-g limited ; to .tM/the clTildre^n may ; lx; Govermvn t 

servants - clG-rks,' teacher or 'nurses. 


Th'O Kerala village - evrn the poort^r among them 
: other 

seem to bs better off than their counterparts in/ . .• part of 

India but inepite of the high literacy percentage and ec..:y 

access to m-^ss media the. .horizon, .is of neexsssity still 

confined to/'”"'^'^"S.?th ends meet and the need for voluntary 
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. This' village i study was conducted by: a, grdup of 8 part icipan;^ from 
the. 6th APPP&. Course of the .IIPAj under yailious headings » This paper 
pertains 'to . Aspiratidhs."* , 

The village selected for the study is called Jhaaci ha ri which lies in 
. Karnal District, on the" G.T .Road (Shershah Suri Marg)-, 8 ife. frop the Distt. 
HQ* *n the way to Ambala. It is a part of MilAkheri Block,, and is 6 JGn.o fr«m 
the Block H.Q. The nucleus village is Shamgarh, RKm. awayi : 

-The village has very fertile lands, and are fully irrigated by Canal 
and tube-weils,: It has 212 feouseholds with a total population of .1278, 
and is a multi—paste ^yillage* The layout is on the caste-lines, with 
the caste T'owest > in hierarchy (Dehs) staying on the western side of the 
' village, while the rest castes including HarijansCValuiikis as well as 
’ 'chamars; slay in the main hamlet on the eastern side# 

Bulk mf the piipulation is engaged in Agriculture, - though a number of 
people have taken jobs in the city, as well as in, -govt, departments, in 
and outside the city. The village has no tenants or Bataidars, and all 
the lands are.. managed by the farmers themselves. There are, a few exceptions, 
where the '-ciose relations of some landholders, who have jobs, may be 
'■■' managing the lands jointly. Although- there are no surplus lands as per’ 
records, it is not unlikely that many bename lands are held by big' 
landlords. . ^ ' 

The main crops are wheat, rice and sugarcane, though gram is grovyn-as 
a legume, and a few people grow vegetables' and pulses, but these are grown 
mainly for their own consurtption. There is no poultry worth a name, hit 
all the farm.ers and a bulk of landless workers have one or more heads of 
cattle. 


The village has only a primary school attended by 116 children,-. Those 
continuing the "studies further, have to go to Uchana i|- Km. away, or 
Shamgarh. There is co-operative credit society which co-Vers 3 other villages- 
also and. a veternary centrei’'. There is no- medical f a'cility, ’ Post office or 


Bank in th ; village.’ 


The village is entirely a Hindu-village, Ixit has no tenple. Though there 
are claims of' -tolerance between lower and upper castes, the caste hierarchy 
is strictly oteerved. To study the aspirations of . small farrners and -landless 
labour of the ..above village ■random interviews "were conducted' within - each . 
stratum. The sutyect of ' study would np;rraally. exclude the artisans, though 
they are landless., but are- -not providing labour for agricultural, operations. 
However- some, of - thera'j "as, .well '.a-s some .ia-rger ' farmers ■ were inte'rviewed td- 
conplete ihe pi’ctufei.; ahd obtdin 'SO^ informitidn which the members of.. 
selected groups would' not -yplunteer. In addition -participan't.s ’ observations 
wereV'-also ■ duly made usd. of,. - „■ ■ ■■ ■’■*' " 

In selec-tioh -of" snfal'i' fprmerS'j'- .i'fc'ybQcome necessary to define .the sriiall , 
farmers.. As seen' from the land-recdrds,. it was found -that total number of . 
holding's in -the, yillage' are li9y ofv.these, 32 holdings .j are below 2*5 
acres'j ,20 frolgi'1.2»^s "to 'i5',aci‘e§.*-;:;'..55 from ..5 -to' 10 ';acres arid- 12 ’holdings, over 
'10 acres. Agaig,; though tE.a ifahd reveal the. -a tovs: position, infaet 

a 'number of ho.ld:ings''wer’e,,cliit,iv,ate'd'..',;together,' . The -groblenf’ therefore 
poses itself, ^whether the' hoiglng-,-Of-;ce'jrtain. -minimum acreage., seen from the 
land records 'sl^oul.d be’ fretted as. ; a small hoi, ding, qr the holdings of all 


feaied as;a small holding, or the holdings of all 



tile members a bousenoio saouxa oe rai^en Luyeuiiex . a^xu 

holding?. The latter was a difficult proposition, since it was extremely 
difficult to find out the real position viz whether the members have sepa- 
rated out and live in nuclear families as claimed by them, or whether they 
have a common kitchen. Secondly, even when several brothers are staying 
together and ■ cult iyating their lands together, and thereby saving on 
household and lahd-ffiariagement overheads, their net total income will be 
more or less, the same, which divided into so many shares, should form the 
'basis of thsir being deemed as small or larger farmers. The latter argument 
can' of course "be ttken: tod far where even a single holding has a large 
family to support,' therebf . bringing down the per-ctpita -ttippme of th^_ 
family,. Hence it was considered suff icient *rfor the. purpose ..of this study, 
to accept the individual holdings, as per land records as the basis for 
the farmer to be ■ cons id e red as a small or large. Individuals having less 
than 5 a ores. were therefore included in. the study of their .aspirations. 
However no 'authentic information was available- oh the agricultural hdldings 
of these individuals, if any outside the village Jhanjhari. Hencfe we have 
proceeded on the assumption that no such holding^ exist, 

' ■ Methodology 

In the studyi' reference was made to the basic data, viz the holdings, 
which are given in fable I belows i 

y. ' . Table - I • V 


Hoidinds • ' • ■ 

Numbers' 

. » Per<^en.taae 

:.sis,§y 


.. ■ .. ' ■' .' ■ 

.-0 - 2.5 acres 

-. ',32. ’ ''' 

2^ * ‘ 

2.5 - 5 acres 

- 2D 

■■ ■ ■ l6iS0. . , 

5—10 acres 

■ 55 

.. . • 46,.2a__ 

■Morthan 10 acres . 

,-12 

- 


Total* 119.:. 

99.98 


The average strength- of a househdld has been seen to be slightly 
above 6, At the current prices a per-capita income of Rs.300/-., or 
lis.3600/- per household, would be considered below poverty line.' Net 
• income .from 1 acre of holding in this village all lands being fully 
irrigated, was worked out to be R?.25O0/-« Thus a farmer having ll- acres 
of land-, or less, would be below poverty line. Since income of each 
farmer is further, supplemented by the ; cattle, we may accept the f aimer of 
such a holding as' a marginal farmer', A bolding below 5 "acres, was therefore 
deemed to be a .small holding 5. - 10 acres as medium’ and above 10 acres as 
large. Tncome f rom a 5 acre holding would be approximately Rs. 12,000 per 
■year. :on an .average, at current prices. It.. may a.lso be seen from the' table 
■that , .these -holdings together comprise only about 4^ of total number of hold- 
ings, and only .22. total cultivable land in the "village. . 


The other group, viz the landless worker were studied as ar separate - 
group# These ya re by & large the Harijans (Valmiki and others) ^ The / and 

aifisans, Lohars (Khatis) and Dehs, donot work as labour, though they P-ar nr-i^s 

own no cultivabrt. lands at all. Oniy, a few Rbrs, who ate the dominant * 

claps in the’ village are landless . and work a'a. labour. The t'otal number 
of labour force falling in the above group was estimated to be' ?5" belonging 
to about 50 families. Only a handful of ' them are permanent, labourers. 

The wage of: p,e,xma'neht 'iabouters'- was. .giv.en.,.in the vicinity of Iis,l50/-p.m. 


(or Is.lSOO/- per year). However, many peopl^, are now employed in G^Vt. 
departments, mostly Canals or Electricity, either permanent jobs 6r as 
daily wage workers. They may of course participate in the,', harvesting 
operations. Hence they were not excluded from the scope: of this study. 

Besides, other members of the family may be working as: land-labourers. 

At first a genpral recomnaisance of the village was- conducted along 
with the sarpanch, Panchayat inspector of the .Block and a few members of 
the village, and discussions of general nature conducted by the entire 
group in order to prepare their strategy. 

In studying the asp.irations in a limited time, it was decided to limit 
the scope by choosing -certain areas only. • 

Haryana state has made spectacular progress in last 15 years, especially 
.in the field of agriculture. In any development oriented situation, it is 
but natural that . the maximum benefits go to the individuals who are in a 
bettbr position to take advantage of the opportunities that offer themselves, 
that means those who are, already better off, such as big landowners, 
educated, and those having higher socio-economic status . , Thfs is bound- to 
increase the disparities between the higher and the lower strata, which 
can be reducedvonly. of the' lot of the lower st rat p is irtp roved. The incen- 
tives extension work and other' programmes can have desired effect, only 
if the , lower stratjiij^ets it self, such a goal, or in other words "have a goal- 
orientation," as Muthayya has stated in his book. Aspirations of an 
individual are his conception of his future prospects, and secondly the 
level of aspiration is a form of' self motivation. 

Thus it was intended-; to study, whether the development of .the .state - 
which presupposes the development in this village as well -s has percolated 
down to these target - groups sufficiently to raise their aspirations, and 
what is the level of their aspirations. 

During preliminary discussions it became obvious that every person 
wishes for iiiprovement in his -income, status and basic necessities. But 
the extent of thgir aspirations could be evaluated from their individual 
goal setting for themselves, and their children. 

To make an estimation of their aspirations, following eight areas' were 
therefore selected, for oach of . t.: e two groups* 

i) Land holding - and aspiration for improvement in present state of affairs 

■ ii) House .... - ' - rto ^ " , , 

ii,i)' Cattle .- - do - , . t ‘ 

iv) Shed for Cattle - -do-- * ■■■-,. 

v) Furniture and household articles-. -do- 

vi) - -Education for children - 

vii) Job for children. . . . ' . 

- , viii)'Village-faGilities and aspiration for inprovement. 

A questionnaire was developed, all -the questions of 'which were open 
ended. However, a few alternativgs were offered in some questions .when 
no answers were forthcoming. This of course made them as leading gSGStlons., 
and respondents would tend to give "safe" answers.. The questions included 
those intended to elicit personal information also. The study was confined 
to a total of 22 respondents,,- of this, 3 were not from the categories under ' 
study, but information volunteered was used partly to build up the back- 
ground and partly as supplementary information of the sanples selected.- 
10 belong to landless labour category and the rest 9 are small farmers. 


• . • . . ^ 



the members »t a housenoxa saouxa oe i-aKeu ... .. 

Iji ,vj,ew of til© s'i,ze -of the .villa9® 3'^*^ households falling 
■in each categoryj ■ the safip.l© was considered adequate within each stratum. 

The samples, were considered fairly r.epreifehtativ^ although no scientific 
•mathod could be used in yiew of. the ndn-ayailability of either^ a system- 
atic aumbering or any other aid to facilitate the same. The. time factor 
further constrained such an approach}. Moreover, the fact that a number 
of landholders' were staying in the same house, was a further constraint, 
sirice it was considered desireable to. record only ane. .Interview if there 
were more individuals than one from the same "grouphoiding" 'or' same 
family in case of landless labour. This, it was f?lt, would avoid 
duplicat.i.onv ,, 

While conducting the interviews, atterrpc was -made to use the 
ladder tests to determine the level of aspirations. However, the 
. predominance of illiterate and persons with. very low level of' education, 
made the use of . such a scale very difficult,' Hence the use of this 'test 
..was dropped' and instead the ansvver. were recorded in 5- categories, viz. 

very low, .low^ average,. ..high and very high and. allotting ione point for ■ 
the lowest .level and' '5 for. the highest. ’0’ score was awarded for 
' responses, suggesting' total' absence' of aspirations. No negative reply was 
come, across during the study. Those who'didnot respond to a particular 
question were reco3?ded' as .N .RQ as 'also those, in whose case the question ’ 
was not .relevant. .. ^ . 

Treatment of Pat as,, and Interpretationt- 

The Data collected -was arranged 'according to the subject of question 
and the frequency of responses recorded under each level (O-S) and the 
percentage worked out '(Tables - II & III ), . 

It is true- that the sample selected for this study is too small for 
a prope-r statistical treatment, nor is. the sample scientifically selected. 
However, the sanples. have been treated as representative and the distribution 
was assumed to be'. normal, especially in- view of the universe itself being 
very small; Hence' the’ percentage represent the percentage for each group 
under a given area (subject of question). Next, the weighted mean was 
worked out for the entire group for each-area, and then’ the "mean for the • 
entire aspiration rating, allotting equal weightage .to “each are a® Under 
each grouo, as well as overall, a tating of 3 or less has -been intetpreted 
as low, as average and ab-^-va 3" js high. ' ' ' 

Nescfc the standax,. deviation was worked -out— and recorded in thp 
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On the whole, it was concluded, that, the -level , overall aspirations 
of both the groups are on the. low, side, weig.hte:C|; mean for the 8 areas beiig 
bel*w 3, which is the average level on the scale' sel ected. Of the twl) groups, 
the aspirations if landless labour (LL) are Id we r than these in the category 
of small; farmers (SF) . - . 

In case of SF,, aspirations ®n an average are "seen to be better than 
average for having better Land holding and heads of- cattle. They are 
slightly beliw average in all areas except "sheds for cattle" . 

In caso of L.L> the only areas having a mean score of more than 3, are 
education for children, and jobs for children, and the poorest in the area 
of "Shed for Cattle", If we were to discount this aspect for both the., . 
,categiries, the overall mean will be very close to average for the S.F.,and 
would improve marginally to 2.6 from 2.5 in the case of L.L. .*The explana- 
tion for the finding regarding children may be that in the case of L.L. > 
they percieve their salvation only, ‘'in- getting perraahent, jobs, prefereably 
with govt, department, for which education is •considered a pre-requisite 
and useful. This is borne’ out also by the .statement of afhumber df L.L.» 
that the labour has too many days without emplo'ymen.t and that they have 
to relentlessly importune the Landlord for employment. However, both the 
categories seem to have aspirations for educational jobs for children, as the 
test sh^ws*' Viable VEII V ixii Secondy, the only othe means of 
i improvement devolve upoh their getting, sols' land, which they would want but 
are very uncertain of such a prospect, Infact, it was learnt, that the only 

lands declared surplus and allotted to some LL,': found their vjay bach to the. 

Landlords, as Benami holdings*' This my be for two reasons. Firstly the 
higher caste landlords wereunwilling to allow a lowcaste to have the 
status of a land-holder, and secondly, the age-c^|.d attachment' of the faimer- 
to the land. Moreover, even when land is sold, it "is sold th someone 
within the caste-group and never to a loliser caste. Therefore, for raising 
their i^cil-eoDhomie -status,- this, route 'is ho.t s. vail able to than, unless ■ 
some lands are allo'tted to them**' . .ruling price of lands in the village 
(Rs*30000 per acre) ,’ in any case ful'es' out outright purchase of 

lands. .' 'V'' ' 

From the tables IT and HI it may be further seal that the level of 
aspiration of higher land holdings in the case of SF as well as the 
cattle is the same, at' 3.1. Similar is the response ;ithin LL also. Thus 
it was inferred that t'here exists a high degree of correlation between land 
holding and aspirations inthese areas, as may be seen from Table IV 8. V 
below. .:j 

Table IV 

Jtsyiratlons )f»r improvement in hnl<iing 

Small farme.r ■ . • ' Landless Labour 

High (3.^*r abo..ve) 8 3 , ■ 

I^iw (Below 3) -1 - 7 ' ' 

Total: " 9 „ , ■ " .. 13 

Level of significance 1^* ^ . 


C\J. 
■* '■ 


TO ‘•'^i ‘ . ' ■->* I c».: 

:, ■ ' ■ -:',8 ,,s~. 

' ' ■ Pr* ■ ' , . ■ 

$ '■ . • ' ■’ . ■■ "■;•• ■ . :.'■■■ ' 

■ ' ' Hence. ther4 is a , very high crrrela'tic^ between t.he^ high aspirations 

for improyenfient ’in land hllding aad th^ status as an existing land hdlderi 

. ' ■ ' , ^ fs ' ' , • . '■ ■ ' - . 

\ Table V . '■ '• 

AspiratlpR for^lmprovernent*' in Catt l e ownership 

Small- Fa-im-er Lan dless ^.abbui- 

’High ( S and . above ) ' 8 ' '' ^ 

L^M ( below 3 ) 1 ' ■ , 


• TO . ='2v548 ■ • 

Level b f''Slgnif icance' = 10^- 


• ' ' Table ' - -Vl ' ^ ^ ■ 

\h 

.Aspiration for improvement in the dwelling Ttoy^e 

' . ' TO 

- Landowner Landless Labour 

' ■ (Small . farmer ) ■ ■ 


High 

Low 


8 

. 1 


6 '. 


■ Total 


• 9 






10 


■■ 


-T ' )?■ ■' TO.., 


2.548 

Level of significance 


10% 


■ ■■ Hence in this- case also, there is an. adequate, positive relatiQnship 
between, the aspiration' and status as landowner, 

■ ■ Table - VTl - ' ’■ 


Aspiration for Furniture etc* 


»«■ 


High 

Low 


... Lf? dbwhe'r 
^(sitfall farmer) 

6 

3 


Landless Labour 

— ^ — ■ - 

4 

6 ■ 


Totd' 


10 






1.35 


4.' 


It may be concluded that there is no significan-t Oorffelation between 
aspirations for household articles and the landowning status , 





-Table ■- VIII. 

Aspiration' f.Qr. Ectocetion of Children Frequency 
— — — — — ; ir^z~ ^ 

LandL^ess Labour.. 


Level of Aspiration ' ■ LandVWners 


(small farmers) 


1) High (abpve 3) 
2) Low (below 3) 


7 
' 2 


7 

3 * 


total 


10 


: = 6* 1477. . ■ 

' * Hence there is not a perc.epatible •_c<*$'relatipn between the desire for, 
educatj-on ahd the status as landholder. . , ! ■ , , " ^ 

: , Table ■ - IX . ' ' 6 " 

' As'pi.ration; for Jobs' for children .. , ■ 


Landowners ' Landless Labour ^ , ■ '• 

(Small farmers) '.i . ' ■ ■ ■ . 


High 

Low 


7 . 
2 


1 ., 




10 


0.798. 


This would indicate that both categories desire jobs for their children 
and this aspiration- is' not'* reLete.d,t« their, landowning'' status. . ' , ' 

'■ Table' r-6-X - ' ■ ■ 


Faeiiiti'e's for the. village 

Landowners 
(S.F.) ' 


Landless 


High ■ 7 • "■ ^ ; ; 7 

Low, ... , . ■ ■ " . . 2 .. . "• '" 3 

Here ag.ain,.". this ’aspiration is independent, of thei.r landowning status.,; 

Next, Table gives the rating for aspiration according to age group 
• separately for SF and LL. It is noticed ti at level of aspiration is average 
for bel#w. in 18-25 group, od very low in groups abo /e both among SF and 
•f the 'LL. In 25-40 age g'r«up and 40-^ Q age group aspiration score is average 
to high among SE> .but-low to average among LL/ 

Thu^j, for all the groups below 6.0, ■ there was not much difference 
noticed ih level of aspiration of LL, whereas in all groups below 60, the 
aspibation were the highest, hmpng;t,^e, ,26.^0 ..age ^^OUP: of the grail farmers. 



1 .'^ ' ^ 


s , I'x.i 


■■i ir\! 


1 ■ -f- ( 


rv'^ 


Table XE' 


Aqe-qr*upwlse 'Levels o f nation (Overall) 


Aspij^ati^n group .'' •’ ' ' 

10-25 

Aqe groups 

2^-40 41-60 

ever 60 

Small Farmers 

2.5 

3.3 

3 

, 1.5 

Landless labour. 

2.5 

2.-5 

2,7 

1.5 . 


From . -the ab«;VG ' discussion , it can ir concluded that, although overall 
aspi,:Pati«ns ct both the groups under study are bel»w average, there does 
e>d.st a corralation between the overall .aspirations and the status^ as 
landhuider in many areas. Altheijagh^o correlation was seen to be in 
education for children ai djobs for them the mean level •f aspirations are 
higher among the LL than the SF. It may also be stated, that' the landholders 
•have a higher socio— economic status,. .Thus the .yeiY same correlation can be 
stated to escLst between the socio-economic , status and the .aspirations, taken 
for ,t he groups as a whole, ■ ■ ' - 

This leads one to the cpjiclusion that inspite of the spectacular 

(fevelopment of the state taking its total incom.e as well as per capita income 
to new peaks, the lb% o^ tie, econb'micdlly backward has not improved in the 
same proportion. The discussions held with the medium and larger farmers, 
whose aspirations th6ugh not a part of the study, can serve_ as useful 
indicators. To quote a few examples the 1 arger 'farmers IncJiGated their 
desire to improve their landholdings, buying Tractors, having their own 
TUb^e-wells, purchase of' a ,® scooter or motorcycle, a piece of land in the. 
city etc. The poorer farmers on the other hand/ had much more modest,, • . 
goal, Tl ese goals may be relatistically set, in view of their pxesassft 

economic conditions, and they are unwilling to discus's anything 'beyond the 
immediate future. This would indicate ovurall lew»aspirations, which in 
turn would not motivate them to- adequate positive action ..towards self- 
inproveraent. Such a stat-e of affairs could have resulted from their, not 
having suffiqient Support from' the governmental agencies, on,- a'', sustained 
basis. It- therefore calls for a change in strategy, vyhich would not only 
protect them against, the onslaught of their .powerful adverse, ry, but also 
assist them in Inproh/ing their economic condition an.^ setting new targets 
which should be seen by them as achieveable. Without a perceptable inpro- 
vement in a short span of time, it , is unlikely that their aspiration can 
be made to rise to a level above average, , and consequentl'y the desired 
amelioration brought about. 

However a problem at this stage would present itself, if the correlation 
between the aspiration and land-holder's status is regarded as the only 
solution. There is not enough land for '■t.he landless. Even if land is ■ ' ■ 
parcelled out to everyone, the same constraints would apply, theif ^holdings 
being small, and the rise in aspiration can only be marginal. 

If the corollary of this intei^correlatfbri is next considered.the socio-^ 
economic status of both the categories being Ipwerj. it -'vvould be reasonable 
to expect that their aspirations in terms -of go,al-oriehtation«wpuld improve 
with improvement in 'their socior-ecohOmip. st'stus.'.Eoortbfflic status- coulcf'he 
inproved by providing more, 'alternative ' jobs .".largex. oumber of days of employ- ^ 
ment where permanent jobs are not possible, . ■ ,However,.-since the sd,ciai' stUus' 
is only partially dependant on economic status, and the p^ste ■considerations 

, ; i . V',. '"1 ■" « f , » » .3,1 * y ' ' 



still rule as a major factor in our villages, only a drastic change in 
attitudes .particularly among the higher castes can bring about this 
desirable change. 

It may be stated in conclusion, that if the village studied by 
the group is a typical village in what^ is .now a developed state, the 
task ahead of the powers that be is a "i. stupendous one, 
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IMDIilW mSTirUTB OF PUBLIC ilDI^IISTBilTIOM 

DELHI 

Sixth Advanced Profesg-'.anal ProgiBjnme in Public Adainistraticn 


Vim.GS STUDY 

..is a p?.rt cf the ahovo programme, a team of seven members, 
with Dr. B.M, Varma of the IIP! as Supervisor, conducted a 
socio-economic study of two villages - Eklingpura and Kaladwas - in 
the Cdrwa Block of Udaipur District in Bajasthan for two weeks 
from December 1 , 1980. The members of the team and the subjects 
of their study are given below J- 


Uame 


Subj ects 


1 . Shri P.K, Bagchi 

2. Shri P.U.C. Chowdaiy 

3. Shri L.R. Julka 

4. Shri D.C, Mishra 

5. ShriV.K. Seth 

6. Shri M.P. Vasudeva 

7. Miss F-. Vijayalakshmi 


Pattern of indebtedness and bondage. 
Inter-Caste relations. 

Condition of agricultural labour. 
Perception cf development & change. 
Consmiption Pattern . 

Cropping and input use pattern. 
Status of women. 


The broad framework of the report is as under 
Part' j[. Carries a brief description of Udaipur District, the Cdrv^i 
Block and the two villages of Eklingpura and Ife.]adwas. It 
also ejplains the reasons for selection of these two 
villages for the above study. This portion has been 
prepared jointly by the s'budy teaia from the infoimticn 
collected , as well as that supplied by the District 

Part-II Gives -a general introduction of the specific subject of 
study, the objectives and the methodology followed. 

Part-in Presents an analysis of the data collected and the 
conclusions of the member concerned. 

Part-17 Contains supporting annexures. 

The members of the study team are grateful to the officials 
of the District Administration of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assistance and co-operaticn in all possible manner to enable the 
team to conduct a laeaningfxil study. The members also pd\ce on 
record their deep sense of gratit'ude to Dr. Varma, who, besides being 
a source of inspiration, rendered valuable guidance all through. 


G 0 N T ENTS 


PilRT I a) Profile of the district, block rnd the 
villf'.g'cs. 

t'' Why these two vilLagcs were selected for 
st''ad3'' ? 

c) Salient features of the villages. 

PERT II Objectives of the Study and the i'Iothc.dology 
adopted. 

P^^RT III .:lialysiE of Data and Conclusions - 

a.) Caste composition of the villages. 

b) land-holdings an.d occupc-ticnal Mobility. 

c) festc in various institutions. 

d) C.a.ste and living habits - dross, food and 
mrringe. 

e) Ihtcr-caste Relations 

i) Physical aspects - . 

housing pa.ttem, drinking water 
arrangenonts; schools j medical 
facilities; chopal or chowra and 
temples . 

ii) Occupationa.1 relations, 

iii) Social interaction- 

visits, borrowing and inter-dining. 

iv) pbstivals and Rituals. , 

v) Leadership. 

f) Position of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. ' 

g) Is there a change in outlook ?■. 

- case studies. 

h) Stirorniy’ and conclusions. 

PilRT iinnoxures. 

a) Details cf pens cns interviewed. 

b) Caste-wise break-up of members of Giam 
panchayr^ t . 

c) Caste composition of a sample organisation - 

Sastri Nava Xuvak Mindali. 



PART I 


PROFIIE OF THE DISTRICT . r:LOGK MD THE VILLAGELS 

Hallowed by the heroic ta.ttles fought by Maharana Pratap 
against Akbar's aiighty 'fughal forces, Mev^’r, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia P^jputs, occupies a unique place in the Indian History. 
Udaipur, fc -.nded in the, year 156? b;, i'-feharana Udai Singh, was 
the last of the capitals of the State of Mewar. 

Thoughts of the desert seem a mirage in the serene coolness 
of the lake-borne city of Udaipur. Cupped with soft -green hills, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous miracle in the 
dusty, wind-blown heat of Ilajasthan. Still evoking the rich 
sensibilities of a royal lineage, long gene by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is unique in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 
the magouldne citadels of Hajasthan. Shiiaaering and twinkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Ehteh Sagar, Swaroop Sagar and Udai Sagar 
give the city its haunting beauty. , -r ' -oi ^ 

Historically famous. aad culturally rich] the present 
district of Udaipur abounds with a number of interesting places. 
Ifeldighati, where a valiant battle was fought by Rana Pratap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in this district. Nathdwarci., 
whe 3 re the great temple of Srinathji enshrines a unique monolithic 
black-stc 3 no image of Sri Krishna', is only forbyeight kiloinetres 
north of Udaipur. The Uklingji temple, c- the shores of a lake, 
houses the presiding deity of the Ranas of Mewar. 

Citus-ted around. ■ '75*^" ■-'^‘3 and .7v^7fu'''i,tiidcd in the 
South-western part of Raje.sthaii, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty and minerally rich iiravalli ranges. Ehdowed with a 
temperate and healthy clime-te, the district has seventeen tehsils, 
divided into, eighteen blocks. 

The district is predominantly rural, with 3^1 1 6 villages and 
92 per cent of the population living in villages. _ The anciont 
tribe of Bhils, also knovm as Gemethis, whose close associs-tion. 
with the Ranas' of Mewar was sjmibclised in the emblem of tliat State, 
constitute a sizable one-tiiird of the population of the distr: ' . 
latest elimates put the to'tal population of the district at 2.4 
million. 
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Agriculture fomis the bac. bene of the district with two-thirds 
of the popultation oaki'.g a living out of -t« Duetto the hilly 
terrain; the area is roclej’' and uneven; with very low i^jater table • 

The radnfa...l is alse scanty; averaging around 630 Hiins« The roiral 
economy; which has to sustain itself through agriculture; is 
sidverssiy affected by the mgaries of nature, ■ Tiie rainfall is often 
quite untimely and erratic* The district is also drcught-prone and 
has been faaine -stricken for the last fotir years continously, 
causing daaagc to the economic equilibrium. 

The fanners 'in the district have to put forth more than average 
efforts to eke out a li^/ing. rfen-nadc distortions and fragmentation 
of land have also contributed to the situaticn'. The district, with 
predominantly small la,nd holdings, has a total area of two raillicn 
hectares of which only IS per cent is cultivated. The area under 
more tiian one crop constitutes only 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area. liearly three-ferths of the holdings are under three hectares, 
while holdings below one hectare account for half of the cultivated 
area. . ■ 

The principal crop is maize, which is evident from the famous 
slogan in the area - ’’Gehoon Chodna i'fekki Khana, Mewar Ghodkar Kahin 
na Jana". Other i-por ant crops are whet. barley, gram and pulses. 
Foodgrains account for 85 per cent and Oil-seeds for 8 per cent of 

tlK.. ^Tet2 tiridCi-T .cu?.tivtit:tcu ^ 

The district has been declared by the Govcrinnient as an 
industrially-backward aren. However, a few large and medium scale 
industries have spiungiup in and around Udaipur city. These include 
the Hindustan Zinc Liiaited, J&i£ Tyras Ltd., Pesticides India Ltd., * 
Udaipur Cotton Hills, etc. VJhile there are 731 units in the 
small-scale sector, cottage and household industries number about 
11,500. The employnont potoiticil of, these industrial units works out^^ 
to a meagre 6 per cent of the total work force available in the 

i^district ,\4:: ■ ,h . „' 


The Girwa Panchayat Soniti is contiguous to Udaipur City. The 
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Samiti consists of I6l vilH-ages and 35 Cram Pancliayats . The 
population of the Samiti is 2.34 3a.khs out of which 56,000 belong 
to Schediiled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 . 31 . lakh hectares, only 0.25 lakh hectares are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under three hectares. 

The Samiti; is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 

The Villages under Focus : 

Two adjacent villages, Eklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village Manwakhem, form part of the Gram Panchayat of 
Ka.ladwas . The two villages selected for study - Eklingpura and 
Kaladwas - are about a. kilometre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur-Jhamar Kotra. Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. 

Both these villages were established around 1450 j;iD. The Bhils, 
who were nativds of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers' community. Originally knoxm as Rohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the reign of Maharaja Bfaupal 
Singh of Mewar State. Eklingji, as already mentioned, is the 
presiding deity of the State of Mevjar. There is an old Shiva temple 
in the village, ixi a cavo, wMch is the oldest structure in the 
area. 'Poomima Mela’, a village fair, is held on every full-moon 
day. 

These villages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary, when Mr. Malcolm Fraser, the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited them in January 1979. This historic visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as 'Fraser 
lane’ . Para 

Parakakhet is a hamlet of Ifeladwas, wherein live the Schcdulod 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamothis. It is two-and-a-half kilometres from 
the main village. 

WHI THESE -WO Vim.QL‘S W'M SBIECTED K)R STUDY ? 

The selection of these two villages for the purpose of this 
study was made on the basis of accessibility, esposure to various 
development programmes and proximity- with block and district 
headepaarters . These villages are .also representative villages of the 
district with regard . to'' ■rainfdJl.,, proportion of irrgated land and 






Crops: (in acres) K' 

iladwas 

Eklingpura 

Total 

a) Ivharif 

Maize 

Sugarcane 

Vegetables 

Other Crops _ 

359 

38 

13 

59 

309 

23 

18 

25 

668 

61 

31 

84 

To teal : 

469 

375 

844 

b) Ro.bi 

Wheat 

1 64 

201 

365 

Earley 

86 

80 

166 

Gra'ui 

30 

39 

69 

Vegetables 

4 

8 

12 

Fodder 

27 

21 

48' 

Total: 

31 1 

349 

660 

Irind -“holding s : 

Less than 2.5 acres 

231 

72 

303 

2.5 to 5 acres 

57 

50 

107 

5.1 to 7.5 acres 

30 

1 6 

46 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 

10 

10 

20 

Above 1 0 acres 

17 

11 

28 

Total; 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details ; 




Schools : 

Mo. of primary,' schools 

1 

1 

2 

Mo. of middle schools 

1 

_ 

1 

Students ; 

Mo. of boys 

208 

75 

283 

No. of girls 

20 

21 

41 

Total; 

228 

96 

324 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre of Health 

1 


1 

Distance from District 

Headquarters , — 

10 15a 

7 i'll 


Distance from Block 
Headquarters 

10 Kh 

■5 ) ^ 


Distance from Eailway 
Station 

5 Kh 

6 Km 



P.JIT II 


OEJSCTIVSS OF THE STUDY & TliE lETHODOLOC-Y ..DOPTBD 
Intercasto Rels-tions 

• For centuries, casto has been deterninitig the pattern, of 
social behaviour araong different comunities in India. Vihcatevor 
uiigiit be the reasons for .the origin and growth of the caste sj''steiii 
in this country, it has admittedly been the biggest divisive force, 
standing in the way of conplotc enoticnal integration of the people, 
which can only be aci'iieved through congenial inter-personal 
relationships. The objective of the .author wo.s to study the 
inter-pcrsona.1 relationships of different castes -and groups in the 
two selected villages end to find out how the process of integration 
has been progressing in. the area in the face of complex caste 
composition, as well as tribal and non-tribal cultures. 

For purposes of this study, our, team visited these two 
villages fer more than a week, spending considemble tirae in 
acqua^ting itself with the area, the people and their social 
background. For collecting the necessaiy data from different sources, 
the methods of survey-research wore adopted. The main tools of 
research were interview, observation and discussions, apart from 
study of documents aiid official records. Case study methods were 
also adopted. For interview purposes, a , sample schedule or gF<-ide 
VO.S prepared well in advance, and necessary informaticn was 
collected- from the respondents. The interviews were held in 
different locations - houses, fields, workspots, villa ge-chowras 
and temples. 

For illustrative purposes, a laige number of photoginphs 
wore taken by the teem. Several rotmds of discussions were also 
held with cfficia.ls at various levels ajid non-cfficials . hi 
addition, some voluntary orgc.nisaticn.s, involved in village 
development work, were alsc contacted. Records a.va.ilable at the 
Udaipur Ibiversity and the School of Social Work, the Tribal 
Research Centre, etc., were alsc scanned. Our team paitieipated 
in. a seminar on ’Rural Development' organised by Seva M'lndir, 

Udaipur, on December 6, 1980. 


For studying inter-caste relations, fort^rfour respondents 
were selected by .the. author fro. the two virh..ges. The solectio. 
of ^spondents was mde cn the basis of proportion of the caste 
, population, age, incoae groups and land 

oldmgs. ^The respondents nu:iber roughly g.5?; of the respective 
staples, 15 were froa Scheduled Castes and 
'r Clonmant agriculturist castes 

'ca Ite- ^r‘ ' ‘ """ --“Pies fron- other 

r ^-P-P-txonatoly .ore as it was- decided to take at least 

:lx 


+-, of the sejaples were nen and nine women '.re wi.,P 

- -pl,may be divided as folio#: below' .5 yeal^X 
to ^0 years - 24 ; and above :50 years - 9. 

(i) °” “ler-caste relations covered the following 

. (4. 11 UC.1S and festivals; and (5) leadership. 

Of the‘XX rt 

»01 ar. given in iho following ehapterl 


'Note: Thcigh, for purnoscs ^71177“““' 

'oun teaai i, VO-,, , , ; pilJressions lilce >ws' and 

-llpotod and 7tc7;io“«“"„So77d±7'f' ^ 

himself. ' The observations 

liAOwi.se^ his own,. ■ ^ '^®d"usicnis are, 


Rja:- III 


CF Dulil ^ID CCMCLUS'ms 

It may be said,, at the outset, that Eklingpura and Kalad-was 
present a hopeful picture of weakening, if not total bieakingj of 
the stianglehold" of caste' system on the society. People from 
different castes interviewed by us - with onlj^ a few exceptions - 
have shewn a-wireness of the fact that caste feelings and 
stiatification of society on caste lines have a deleterious effect 
C3R social growth and progress. The villages, have social mity 
and exhibited general solidarity; 

If people arc not ‘•able to come out of their grocrje.s 
iEuiedia-fcely, it is mainly due .to, their blind adherance to the 
age-old customs, practices and institutionalised beha-viour, and 
the habit of li^/ing co'rfortably v;ith . oneself in the face of 
conflict, as explained by Dr. ¥.W, .Reoden in his i'foltiple phetor 
Theoiy. in addition, there is" the oveittwing influence of the old 
men and wemen in the epmaunity -.who resiCt all change and 
deviations'. For then a. man's status and position in society ane 
dependent on -his caste, are predetermined by the God illmighty and 
it is a sacrilege to cross the . barriers. 

If is, ‘therefore, .enG.oura,ging to find signs of a new 
awakening among the. people, partic'ularly the youth, in these two 
villages, many of whom feel that the development .and prosperity 
of their villnges largely depends on the solidarity and unity 
displayed by people belonging tc different castes. The proximity 
of these two •vill.a.ges to Uda.iprir City; \jinds of urbanisation and 
modemisaticn constantly blowing over them; social con'fcacts 
developed by the villa.ges through employment of seme of them in 
the t.cwn and the industrial es'bc.blishments in and around; 
increasing literacy; and impK venent in the economic status of 
lower castes are some of the other factors/^eS^ed Eklingpura. 
and I'hladwas tc make a slow, but sure, step, on- the path of social 
mity and integraticn during the- last few years. 

Before discussing the inter-caste relaticns in de'fcail, it 
is necessary to give a general picture of the caste compositicn 
in the two villriges, the p-attem .of land'-holdings, the nature 



of occupations, caste in various institutions and the shadow of 
caste on^i^ing habits of the people. 

; " GusiE coMPOsiricM ,, 

Eklingpura end Kaladwas have a . score of , endogamous ’ Jatis' 
or castes, Vhe doninating; one being, the; f^^ caste of Dangis. 

There' is o; siaeablo segsont of tribal,' pop-uiati oh in both tho 
villages. The various cantes in their .hiGr?.rchi cal order are; 
Prahuin, Sadhu, rnjpait, Itihajan (only, in Kalad^icas), Ifengi, 

Kuiitahr# Lohar, Suthar, Nayi, lakhera, Kainl, -.Garg, Bhatt, 
Nagarchi, Salvi ,Meghwal(Clximr) and Bagria, ;the last four being 
the Scheduled Castes, Bhil(Ganethi) is the Scheduled Tribe. There 
is a lone trading Sindhi fanily in Eklingpura. There are no 
non-Hindus, The SchedtfLed Castes constitute 6., per cent and 8 per 
cent of' the to-tal populaticn in Eklingpura and lialadvms 
respectively. The Corresponding percentages of Scheduled 
Tribes- are I4.5 and 31 ih’ the two villages. 

The following is the breakup of population, (castewise, with 
their principa-1 occupaticais : , _ 

EIUHGPCRl " , ItlEUWAS " ■■ 


Oaste 


i'lo.of 

Households 


Popula 

tion. 


i.of 

nse holds 

Popula- 

tion. 

- . Principal 
Occupaticai. 

14 : • 

54. 

Cultivator. 


30 

Priest. 

.3. ■ - ■ 

1.4^ ■ 

Trader. 

- 


. Cultivator. 

■15 ■ 

■54 

Cultivator. 

125 ■ 

529 

Cultivator. 

5 . 

23 

Potter. 

5 

25 

Blacksmith. 

1 

4 

Carpenter. 

2 

9 

Barber. 

. , 

- - 

Bangles Trader 

15 

. 60 

Shephered . 

. **• 

- 

Liquor Tiader, 

2 

3- 

Priest for SC& 

.2..' 

5 

Oil Vender. 

11 

. 22 - 

Ee.cord Keeper 

1 

. 7 

Tailor. 

, ** 

- ■ 

Drum beater.. 

15 

, 80 

Weaver. 

11 '■ 

36 

Shoe -maker . 

*** 

.T 

Labourer. 

110 

0 / r ... .. 

433 ' 

• *-1 

.Cultivator. 


Emlmin 

Sadhu 

ffehajan 

Bhatnagar 

Itajput 

Dangi 

Euribhar 

Lohar 

Suthar 

Lakhora 

Cayiri 

Ka3nl 


Tcli 
Bhatt 
D.arji/Ved 
Nagarchi(SG') 
Salvi (sc) 
MfjghwalCsC). 
(sc) 

B}iil( G'uaethi ) 
(ST) 


12 

: 3 

'■1 

1 

100 

4 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2, 

4 

1: 

1 

15 


60 

16 

6 

5 

456 

20 

18 

4 

19 

:5 

' 2 
2 


6 

22 

4 

11 

112 


Total; 


m 773 

* 1971 Census. , 



LAMD-HOUINGS & OCaJF.-JICM4.L i-IOBILITY 
The land-holders in the two villages, co-stcwine, are as 
Tonder:- 


GaiTE 

EKLUJGPUFiil 

iG\UDVi;S 

Bramins 

12 

14 

Bajput 

1 

15 

Dangi 

94 

125 

Bhil (ST) 

22 

93 

Salvi (sc) ( 

MeghMals(3C) ( 

4 

Q 

NagarcM(3C) | 


Others & landless 

26 

89 

Total; 

159 

345 


It is evident from the above that thc^ugh the Dangis or Patels 
a S' they are popula.rly ca.lled , held the naximim cultivable land and 
constitute the dominant caste , many other communities also depend 
on agriculture, either looking after their own lands or worldng 
as agricultural la,bour. Besides, about if) people in 
Eklingpuia a.rG employed either in Gcvemiaent , service or in private 
firms. Of these 13 are Bral'n..ins, six are Salvis (SC), five 
'Lohars, five Ehils (ST) and the rest belonging to the other 
-castes. ,132 persons freva Ifeladwas arcj,likevjise, employed in 
Government and pr-ivato or^nisations in and around Udaipur. Of 
these 11 are Bramins, 10, Rajputs, 11 Sadhus, 25 Dangis, 29 
Scheduled Castes, 15 Scheduled Tribes-, and 31 others. These 
figuTOs indicate the increasing occupational mobility of 
non-Brabnin a gricultur;,.!. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
coimaunities, which has a , great impact on the modernisation and 
behavioural pa.ttem of the villagers.' Exposure to urbon social 
life tends to reduce the severity of caste distinction and 
increase tolerance and cosmopolitan oiifclook. 

" Gis!m m YiJiODs 

The Gram Panchayat consists of , 1 2 members, headed by a 
Brahmin Sarpanch and a Dangi Upsarpanch,, ■ Of the remaining, 
five arc Ehngis, one i'iajput, me arlvi (sC) and one Gaaetbi/ 
Bbil(ST), Of the two lady members, , one is a Brahmin and the 
other a Lobir. The Patwari. of Elclingpirra ,.is' a Mahajan and cf 


Ifelr.clwas a Bxatoin. The Village Level Worker is a Bha.tnagar 
(ifeyri.sth). .Ill the tiiree do not belong to these villages. 

There are -eight teachers in the Middle Scho.ol at KaOndwas, 

of vhon’ three are Brahnins, three te-baj an s, one Sadhu cine, one 
belonging to a btickwo.rd cla.ss. Lh the Primary School at 
mingpura, there arc owo teachers: - ;che Eajpur 'ahd the ; o1ier 
Brahmin, The teacher at the Parakakhot single-toacher school 
for tribals is a Broiliain. 

.hi the- sub-health centre at Iviladwas, both the midwives and 

the Icne nurse belong to the Kayi coimaunity. 

The nuaber of students ®n rclls in the middle school, the 
priiaiy school and the single teacher 'school, ta.ken together, is 
3 . 24 . Of then Scheduled Caste students nunber 35 and Scheduled 
Tribe 70. . 

■ 1.3TE ILID LIVBIG K^EITS - 

a) Dress Pattern ; 

The dress of the villagers also varies accerding to their 
casto. ILhile the people belonging to the famers' caste, Ibingis, 
wear .jigarkha (shirt). Dhoti and a 1 0~netro long /uigocha (turban) 
of black and white colours, others wear Dhoti, Kurta and 0. 

1 O-metre long orange Safa or BO-netre long Pag ri (turban). 

Bangi wenen wear Gagja (petticoat),- Kanchli. (blouse): and a 
printed Vrdni cr Pcnc.ha, generally c£ red or orange cclrur. 

Wcracai of other c'lstes v7G.ar 'Lehenga (petticoat ). Saree and 
Polka, (bl.use), . . 

The drosses of Ibijasthani nen and wonen are- very colourful. 
Woraen e ver their heads and faces with ghunghat (veil). 

b) ' Fed ; : ^ O;; -a ' a 

While upper-rcastes like Erahciins) PLihajan-s (banias) and 
S^.d;ius (priests) have tmdi‘Gicna.lly been vegetarians j there 
is a gnwin^ tendency ojarngst the Rajputs, Ltangis and backw-ird 
classes also tt take to vegctarianisia. Sone of these people 
::;wGre:;:even;;^3aAbj;|h-tdtte^|^ 



village i Ehils are nrn -vegetarian and -.Iso drink liquor. ■ 

» 

c) ferriages ; 

Nc inter-caste iaarrle^e :i ever took place in these two 
villages. Child . carriages are still prevalent in alaost all 
castes. Ill the .girls in the house are married off at a time 
and there were occasions when children in cradles were betrothed 
to each other. Cdrls are,, h'-wever, sent to their in-lavjs* house 
only on reaching puberty. If a -^rl becomes a widow meanwhile, 
she is given away in 'IJatha' (second marriage) to a widower. It 
is strange, that tliis illegal pro-ctice of chdld ferriages is 
indulged in witii impunity vjithin 10 111 of the district, 
headquarters. The ..officials ta-ke the s'fcand tha.t they can take 
acticn only on the basis of a, specific complaint and no 
conpla.ints are ever lodged a. s almost eveiyono indulges in this 
practice. The vilfegers, however, assert that tills practice is 
on the decline for' the last two or three years. But during 
cur visit to Kaladwas we found a Sadhu boy of 12-13 years 
smartly dressed up, in ceremonial attire, for his 'marriage with 
a girl of B yea'rs on December 10, 1980. • ' 

Dowrj’' systeic .is net in vogue . feiong the BhUs, however, 
’Dlrnpa’ (dcwi^'') is. paid to the girl by the bey. • In some castes 
of the village,, if a woman. deserts her husband and lives with 
another, the latter hns to pay ?is.2000 to 2500 as compensation 
to the aggrieved husband who also .gets the custody of the 
children. . o 

BhTTEMr OF IhTBR-QilSTB BEIIIICIS 

The nature and extent of inter-caste relations can be 
judged by fecters like housing pattern; sources of drinldng" 
water; treatment at public arid religie'us places, schools 3,nd 
hospitals; servicer by barbers, washermen, laidwives, etc; visits 
to each ether’s houses; borrowing^ invitation to marriages 
and other functions; inter-dining and taldng water at each 
other's house; inter-caste marriages, method of celebrating 
festivals; parbicipaiipn in social and cultural functiens; 
village leadership; roles in rituals, etc. 


Judged by the above criteria, ElcLingpura and Ealad^ias present 
Ov nixed picture of entrenched traditional social barriers and 
energing liberal trends, tihile different castes nainta-in their 
individual identities and traits, there is a good deal of social 
inter?. ction and negligible inner conflicts, as conpared to some 
States likoU.F., Bihar, HarS'-ana and the South, '.where.; the- entire 
sc'cial foibric is tlirea.tened by growing and fierce caste 
conflicts. It would be no cjfflg£emtion to etate that these two 
villages are alaaost ’free fren inter and intra caste rivalries 
or hostilities. There is c caplet e hanaony o-inong different 
castes o-nd the villc-gers cennet recollect any serious caste 
conflict in the past few decades. 

At the some time, it' would be a far-fetched claim to say 
that the villagers are breaking, the. walls built around, their 
respective ca.stes. Each one cf then is keen tc ' retain his ca.ste 
identity and does hot visualise or . enccuiage 'developnents like 
inter-caste rarriages or intcr-dining where it does 'net. exist 
now. They have learnt to live in their narrow surroundings with 
a sincere belief thrb the social situation, as obtaining today, 
is a legacy cf our ancient citltxare .and/ tKiditicns and no amount 
of mcdemis.aticn would ever be o^ble to destroy this .' In this, 
the; educ.r;.ted and the illiterate, the leader and the .'led, the r-mie 
and tl-iG female, the young and the old,'-the Bre.hiain and the 
Ghaiaar hotve .on identity of views. Strange it- may seen, but they 
are happy in their own 'world I ' - 

(lut- teaxi vj-as surprised by the forthrightness with which 
|. Ck.ple belonging &■: varx'ous castes loudly proc] ^ijned their caste 
allegiancG, hierarcMaal status and relations with ether Castes, 
'without any reseivatio.ns and rancoxxr. There'’ is no hynocrisy 
i .1 their "t-.lk, ho doubts .about the infallibility of their 
beliefs, and nc remrarso for keeping soiae of their brethren 
:;<3haa^^. . tby/t^e;..;;}^^ sbackleSrO©f/-an/;eppr^ /and 

•.:out.'da-bed/;/caste:^'disc'riaihaia<|i:.;. 

/of ;ihe:;#il3a:ge*/J/ 0 // :a//'/n//'ad//;"J’//bl::/''’ ■■;//:// J /// / ■ /// 
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VJe tried to assess the; nature of intcrcaste relations through 
interviews; vi^ts to the houses of people belonging to different 
castes and the v.arious institutions, iin atterrpt ha.s been mde 
to study the interca.ste relations under the following heads 

1 . Physical aspects • 

2. Occupa-tional. relations. 

3» Social ixiteractioTi. 

7j,. liituals and festivo.ls; omd 
5. leadership. 

1 . FIIYBIG/-L ISHSCTS 

a) Housing i.x;.ttem 5 ihlike in many other uilkages, hcusoe of 
different castes ai-e mixed both in Sklingpura and Kaladvas. There 
are no separa.te Ixonlets for Sclieduled Castes. In IfeladwaS; though 
the houses of Sa.lvis and i'-feghwals o.re clustered together, these 
are in continuation of the Brahmin and Dangi houses and only small 
compound walls separate them. 

The Scheduled Tribes, the Ehils, however, live separately 
in a hamlet named Paraloakhet, two and lr.lf kilometres away from 
the main village. It is str.ted tliat they also lived, at one time, 
ii the same village but later slrifted to the sites allotted to tliea 
by the Government. 

There are no novenent restrictions on the roads for Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes. Scheduled Castes are also allowed 
into the compounds and porticos of the houses, but not Inside the 
houses > of upper caste people. 

b) Driiking v/at-r ■ari-mgeaonts ; There is a main well at 
EldlinQ'jura from which people of all castes dre^w water. There are 
sc-me s r.21. wells too, but tiic big we22 is the main source of 
drinkiig water. Even the Schodulod Caste people have adjaitted thr.t 
they are not prevented frem takiig water. from the well, but they 
have only to wait until ethers finish taking water. Teja, the 
head of the only Bagria (SC) family in the viilagG, an outspoken 
and bold nan, assoirbs Ms equality in obtaining drinking water, 
but feels that it is iXuinly due tc the upptr castes’ fear of law 

and net due to any clraige of heart in them. It is, hewever, a fact 

; 4 • ■o ';’ ’ \4’: ; :;4:o;: : 


that people from all castes draw wcitar from the sane well. . 

3 x 1 Ife3r.dwas, there arc raore than one well from which people 
of different castes dro-v; wa.ter. J;.s in Eklin'gpura, SchedixLed 
Ca.stes people have to wa.it until others taioe water. There is a 
separate 'Girpiri' for Schodnled Ca,stes a.t one of the wells, Pa.rvcc 
a Mep;liwa.l house-wife, is bitter adocut this trea-traent at a public 
place, o-wned and m.anaged by the Gren Bnnchaytat. She is also sore 
that she has to sit separately from other ladies at community 
functions, cultural shews, etc. iosked why she is not able to 
defy these restrictions, she replied that she did 2 iot want qmrrels 
with ethers, but a day night cene when her resentment would burst 
out and she would no longer tolerole such discrininaticn. But 
unfortunately, ■when it comes tc the question of her caste's 
relations with the cths;.r Bari jans, lilce Ee.grias and Bha.ngis, she 
practises discrimination and does' net treat theEi as equals. The 
Bhils, living separately, Ix'-ve their own drinking water 
arrangeme-nts . 

c) Schcols i Oux tecaa visited the schools, both in 
Ekiingptira and I-hladwas, and found that children belongixig' to 
different castes, including Scheduled Chstes and Scheduled Tribes, 
are sitting together .and the teachers ~ almost all of whom belong 
to upper Ctustes - do net mete out a.ny discrimins-tory treatment. 

3h fact, a few years ago, when sons Eaj puts objected to their 
children oeing seated alc!ng_side the Scheduled Caste students, the 
.teaclocrs stood their ernuncl,' and oisked ' the complaining parents to 
ptdl cut t'lx.ir children fren the school, if they did not like them 
tc. ,.iix with ..' thers. This was cerraborated in our interview with 
bcheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe and backward class people — both 
adults and school-gcnig children. 

facilities : '3n the sub-health centre at Kaladwas, 
equal treatment is given tc all castes and there is no report 
of cujy discrimination. 


We have 


e) Ghcpal or Chowra (ineetiiig place) o.nd tearjles : 
obser^/ed people' froo vo.ricus CEistes sit on the village , chopal 

■X* 

or chowra, but Scheduled disbe people were fotrnd to be sitting on 
one side, slightly away from ethers* Even at the village temples, 
Scheduled teste people dc not go upto the sanctuii sa,nctorun. 

When questioned about this, upper caste interviewee's said that 
they did net prevent anybody from entering these places, but 
Schedeiled Caste people keep themselves at a distance on their om 
a.ccord, as a, mark of respect to others. Evm the Scheduled Caste 
people supported this statement by saying that since- they were 
aware of the likely reactions of the upper castes, they naint-ain 
a ..respecteble distance. It ins been observed that even in the 
po-nchayat meeting, idaich the team attended, the lone Salvi (SC) 
member sa~t at a, respectauble distance from the others. • 

2.’ OGCUPATIOKIL liELhliaJS : 

" The Bra.hmin.s, the Dangis -and the Eajputs a.re the major, 
lond-cwning connunities in the two villages. Bhils (ST) also 
have substantial land holdings. People of other castes follow 
their traditional occupations as artisans and ag:riciiltxaral laboiir. 
Sven mrginal farmers work as tenants or agricultural labour for 
others. There are instances of even Dangis working as labourers 
on the farms of others, irrespective of their castes. Poor 
eecnomiem condition , obliterates the caste complex in such cases. 
Similarly, Brahmins have not only taken t- agriculture, but some 
cf them care doing lowly jobs in Govcinaent and factorioe. 

land-ow ..’raheing ca status syr,ibol, SC&ST famers ''\-inxaf: 
substantial teand -holdings receive better treatment from the hands 
of upper caste people. Kocka (Bhil) and Chain Kan (SJilvi) fall 
in this category. They ovtfi 20 and 10 biglms of land 
respectively. Glrnin Erma’s sons are educa.ted and are employed 
in Udaipur. 

*Hote; j'i. tex.iplo is generally attached tc' the Chowra to facild-tate 
witnesses, appearing before the Pancteyat or caste 
leaders, to take oath on God and speak the truth only. 


Pri.&s'tsj T3C.rbers ‘-■ncl iziidwives liTi-ve divided ■fche househclctS 
Cir.icng thcaselves fcr service purposes. Erabnins do not act as 
priests f'-r Schedulod Go.ste people; who requisition the services .d 
of Qarfis or gurus for uo-rriages and rituals. Ihere a.re 
scpnr/.ite' barbel s ft r scheduled castes, for eXTinple, the 
1 0 i'leghwil ( 30 ) f'tnilies in -Kaladuas tire served by a- barber from 
a nearby village, ilianpui-. There is no Dhobi in either of the 
villages. ■ 

Jajaani system is partically: prevalent in the two villages 
in tint people pursuing occvipatichs like barber^ carpenter, 
mid-wife, domestic servant, and agricultural labourers etc. are 
pa.id in grain for their services. Domestic servants are few in 
number and they .are diaftod mostly frm among the Ehils. People 
have al-so started chang^ing their traditional occupations. For 
exaraple, Basanti Lai (30) .a Kayi, no longer works as a barber 

but .is employed in a’ quarry. • 

3. S0GL.L HJTLIulCTlOH ; 

a) Visits i lixccpt the Scheduled Castes and the SoheduC.ed 
Tribes, othei villagers visit each others' houses freely .and axe 
entertained. The Dangis and the backward class people have close 
inter-personal relationships and have no inhibitions in 
entertaining each other. Women visit other caste houses .and iivite 
each ether for pujas, vrr:ts, etc. Scheduled Castes people are not 
allowed beyond the pcrtick of the houses, nor are they keen tc 
visit these places exc-pt ai some work. Mohanlal, a Salvi end 
Member of the Gnu Ponchaynt, is sore that. even as a Panchayat 
Member he is not sp.ared frm this social stigpa. He has to sit 
separately fren caste Ifindus when he attends, their functions. 

b) Borrowing ; Women belonging tc‘ different castes, except 
SC & ST, freely borrow uncoc.ked foodgrains; whole vegetables, 
salt, sugar, etc., f roo' mch others' houses.'' Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe people .40 so only from their o.wn caste houses. 

c) Inte.r-dining ; .Though the Dangis are the dominnnt caste 
in the two villages, ttey maintain r^narkably cordial social 


relations with the other ccistos (except Scheduled festes) . On 
occasions like marriages and ether social finctionvS^ all the 
upper .and boLckwa.rd castes gather , dine together and exchange 
gifts. Bhanwa.r lal ( 55 ) a lakhera, said that 30 yeajrs ago, ho 
had to sit separa.tely frcai Dangls and other upper caste people 
in feasts but now he sits with then, hsked \,rhether he felt any 
inferiority complex on such occausions, he a.sserted, *’I would not 
go there if I were not treated as an equal”. 

Brahains, when they attend functions in other caste iiouses, 
do not take the regular meal, but only prLrta.ke ’Pakka Fnsoi' 
(puri, ha.lwa, sweets, etc.). They sometimes cook their own meal 
at the’ hc.’st's house from the cereals and condiments, supplied 
by the la.tter. Upper and ba.cki-jtird caste people, when they 
visit a Sa.lvi(SG)’s house - which is very rare - eat food cooked 
by some cne frem .amaong their castes a.t the host’s place. Cfeiste 
Hindus: do not also patronise the, teastaXL run by a 3a,lvi (SC) 
iiToman in the village, though. I-fangibai (35), the owner, claims 
otherwise. Ctoly Icwer caste people .and drivers of trucks and 
cars passing on the liighvro-y aro found drindcing tea at the stall. 

4. PESTIV..L3 im RIIlkLS ; 

Holi, Diwali and liakska. Erndhan are the throe maiia_ festivals 
celebrated in the tw’j villages. Holi is observed with great 
enthusiasm .?.nd poecple belonging to .oil castes participjato in it. 
Our enquiries revealed tix.t 3-ighting the fire, burning,' cf the 
Tyohar, spraying ::f ccl ur,.d water and snmring faces with 
'G'ulal' are restricted tc the upper, agriculturist and tx'.ckvsira 
castes only, while the 3G L ST people are mere spect.a.tors . There 
is, however, no bar on the other caste people t!-irowing colcui'ed. 
water or ’gulal’ cn 30 & ST people. 

On the occasion of Eafcsha Eandhati, people of different 
castes .tie Eakhis and caste distinctims are ignored. However, 
Scheduled Castes, are again excluded here also. Bhils also 
obseive the same festivals. 


Villagers show groat solidarity and extend nmt-uo.1 help in 
tines cf distress and on occasims like death and disease. People 
of an castes attend the ihnerals whencTer a death takes place in 
the vine. ge and visit tho sick in a.n houses , irrespective of the 
caste. This is a rerxirlnble feature of the social life of these 
two vniages . . o ' 

5. Ill.lEhSHIF' ; 

ThcvleadersMp, political and social, in these two villages 
is in the hands of Biahains and Ihngis, others playing only a 
secondary role. In the Poncha^nt elections, held in February 
1973, the present Sarp.anch, Shri ItLslTanlal Shama, a Brahnin, 
defeated Shri Penji Jfetka., a Dangi, by IG 46 to 240 votes, though 
Dangi voters a.re in _cverwhelaing najority in the three villages 
ccnstitiiting the Grrua Panchnyat. This shows that the political 
ccnscicusness of the vinafcrs has tKingressed narrow communal 
ond caste considerations. Several Dangi vinagers, interviewed by 
us, assorted tint they had voted against their own ca-ste man and 
for a Br'hmin keeping the larger interests of the vil I.age in view. 
This is welcome development in the context of the growing 
influence cf caste in the naticnal and regional politics, and to 
thr.t e.>d:ent the villagers of Eklingpura and Erladwas deserve 
coixiendaticn. ' ■ . ■. 

The co-operative society at Tithedu, 10 Kas away, serves 
these twci villages in tho -.latter of supply of essential consumer 
.cods. Both the Prc-sidc.nt and Secretary cf the Society a;e Rag puts. 

Bosidc’s the Gixn Panchayat, aliost all tho castes ’have their 
mm 'Jati P.anckayats’ In thoir own virLage or' elsewhere, to settle 
intcriaersd'ial disputes, and to guide the social behaviour of the 
acabors. These ago-old institutions, which once wielded ccnsideiable 
influence on their nembers, are gradually losing their hold with the 
growth of literacy and awo-kening among the' .people. There is also 
■a ’Nyay Panchayat ’■ consisting of the iiirpanch, one SG, one ST end 
one woman -Members tc settle potty disputes among the villagers. 

The Scheduled Tribes also have their 'Jatti Panchayat’, It 
nay bo mentioned in this .cormecticn that a Tiabo.! leader, 



Shri B.L. Moena, represents the Udaipur Bural Assembly constituency 
in which these two villages fall. 

There .are two ycuth organisations in Elolingpura ; The Krishak 
Ko.va Yuvak l:<h.ndali .end the Sastri Kava Yuvak M'-.indali with over 
30 asiibers in each belonging to various castes. Biahnin is the 
principal office boarer of these two org.-nisations and a SaYvi 
boy (sc) is the treasurer. The main objectives of these 
organisatiions are to ensure cleanliness in the village, organise 
sports, induce children to pursue hig^her education, c.a 2 ripaign agsiinst 
child marriages, etc. 

THE SGIEDjLBD TEIEES THE SCHEDULED GASTBS 

The Bhils represent tno oldest surviving inhabitants of the 

area. They figure frora the earliest times in the liistorical 

.records of the Rajput rulers. Their association with the ruling 

house of Udanpur, the Sishodic. Rajputs, was p3.rticailarly intimate. 

In the 9th Century Bappa Rawal, the Sishodia lAjput, was re are 1 

from childhood by a Bhil Chief and from this cane the 

custom that each new ruler of Mewar, on his accession to the 

throne, oust have his forehead marked with a tila.k of bleed frcia 

the finger of a Bhiil. There were many instances in Rajput history 

of the valuable assistance given by Bhils in their imierous vkirs, 

particula,rly to , Sana Piatap a^inst the a.Kaies of A_kbar. The 
■ , .o. . ■ g; . ere 

loyalty and assistionce given by the Bhils /__ recognised by the 

Ranas in- their State emblcra wlxLch shows a resplendent sun with 

a Rajput T-’orricr ’n onv, side .and .a Bliil cn the other side. 

This historical fact still governs the relations of Bhils 

with the c’tlior Hiridu castes, Bhils caxiand greater respect and 

acceptability from the upper caste Hindus tlmn the other tribtils 

in the rest of the country. ■ Eliils in Udaipur arc-n,. exposed to 

urbanisation and nodomisation, are gradually being detribalised 

' ,of 

and the old practicoa-^hunting, food gathering, aarrir'.gos by 
capture, etc.., are no Imgcr in existence. Their principal 
occupation now is agriculture and they observe .all the Hindu' 
festivals, just-' like,, the other castes, 3h fact, thoir way of 



life has mdcrgone so nmcii trsinsfors'-iatim as tu laako than feel 
that they are above the sclicdtaed, castes in social status and 
treat the .Scheduled Castes people in the same mariner as. the 
other castes do. They do not take water at S.G. houses and ttere 
is a ccaastant effort to come neo.rer to ether agricultural and 
artisan castes. ■ ' : ' 

Erahm'-ins act a.s pi’iests for hhils. Ctiste Hindus attend 
functions in Bhil houses, but do not nonx^lly take food there. 
VJhen Bralrriins "nd other criste people invite Bhils for functions 
in their houses, they are separately fed. 

In the case of Schedtaed Castes, a high degree of polluticn 
acted as a. barrier to their upward mobility in socio-l standing* 
Co-ste teboos are rarked in their case oind the ritual disto.nce 
between then and the others is still consideiable. The 
Scheduled (kistes " ’ p. i suffer from discrininaticoa 

and disa.dvanta,ge , but the poiTiieicus practice of untouchability 
lias almost vanished,. The abject respect shOTm earlier by 
Harijnns before higher castes is no longer displayed. Harijans 
no longer step aside when 'Oassing ethers on the road. There is 
no discri-iinatiorx in schods, hospitals, etc. There is also a 
greater awareness anong the Scheduled Castes in these villages, 
as con|-)a.rccl to the ether parts of tte country. 

But, it is an irony tkit while Caste Hindus observe some 
tabcos against the sc'-iedrled castes, amrng the scheduled 
castes thenselvcs, there is no interdining between various 
sub-groups, and caste feelings arc as deep aaong theraselves, as 
botweai them and the upper co.stes. 

g y' i THERE A CailGE Bf: OUTLOOK t ' ; g; ; ’ : V 

The foregoing analysis shows that people in both the 
villages arc conscious of their castes and try to regulate their 
social bdio.vio-ur according to the traditioial norms. Sach 
villa-ger's na.me is suffixed by his caste name' andoeven a .gr.ian 
child loriows who belcngs to which caste in the village, the ' ' 
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Iccaticn of thoir houses and tile hiemrchy of various castes. 

3h fact, our tea,a had no difficulty in selecting the soaiples 
fcr this studj^, as any villager could guide us to a hciuse of 
the noiiiinated caste. 

As nenticned earlier , there ' is no hestaticn or shyness on 
the part of any section of tho village populf.i tic: n in procLaining 
their caste identification, and justifying its contiiiuc-nce . They 
do know tha.t caste distinctions affect the solidarity of the 
village, but do not find it necessjary to nia.ko a departure in any 
respect, on the ground that the systaa had survived over the 
centuries and any attempt to clirnge it would disturb the social 
equilibrium. . There are old. men like Ifenhaji Pa. til (6o) who 
resent arjj’’ weakening of the caste system and do not aix or allow 
their family moibers to r.ii>: with other castes. 

Our interview with a yO-jcoar old Dangi farmer, Mma, . a 
jovio.l and cclourfuL personality, was quite revealing.. ¥e ■ 
reproduce below extracts from the convefsaticni 

Interviewer : Times h^.ve changed; Have you also changed 
with the times, particularly in regard tc 
your approach to caste -and inter-cr-.ste 
relations ? 

mna; I have not changed much, but ay children 

■ have changed. 

Interviewer ; Do you go to lower caste houses and eat and 
• drink vratcr ? 

i'iina ; I go to all houses except those of the 

Scheduled Castes. I visit the Bhils' houses 
also, but I cf ok ay own food, 

, Ihterviewor ; Do ycu' drink water in their houses? 

■ Ig ' 'g 

; Interviewe r; Do you allow the Scheduled Caste jjeople to 

:d^.ccd::hl^.■a' 0 g :gsit;C'gi^ ^:gJ:o' ; g.; 

1'fe.na ; I do not object. They theaselves stj"- awfiy. 

If they coae like this (pointing to a j:ian 
standing.with us), we do not mind. 

Interviewer ; - hi an .©Incticn, do you vote for a Dangi only ? 

Itina ; ' . No, wo 'have voted for a Biuhnin in the last 



Interviewer; 

Do. you vote for a SC nan similarly ? 

i'fona : 

Tes, if he : is active ent ugh to;. deliver the 
crr < P'H Q 

Interviewer: 

Do you respect a' SG ncn, if he is a land-owner 
like you or bigger than you ? 


Yes . ■ ■ / 

Interviewer : 

Then why do you discriminate against 

Scheduled Castes ? 

bhna : 

I do not discriiainate. I do not eat or take 
water in their houses. That 'is my personal 
choice . Otherwise , unlike in- ny childhood 
daj^s , thoj^ walk freely on the . roahs , they 
cone to the Ghowra,' ta.lk to us freely and 
cone to our houses, though not to the 
interior area*. 

Ihtervievjer 

Do you allow a boy in your family to marry 

0. girl frcTi ra.nother . co.ste ? 

Mona : 

ho. : 

Interviewer: 

What will you do, if lie dees- ?, 

ffena ; 

I will expel him from the house, as my caste 
will exco'counicr.tc me. 

interviewer; 

Tint means yfu have not changed much ? 

Mana ; , 

It is toe late for mo tc chenge. But tines 
o.re changing and cliildrGn are changing. Old 
men like ae will not be able to prevent the 
changes. 

Interviex'.’er ; 

Do you think incroasiig literacy will have an 
impact on intor-caste relations ? 

Mana;- 

Edrmation my change towns, but not so easily 
the villEiges, whore people are steeped in 
tradition and conscious of . their hierarchical 
positicn in tho society. . 


¥c b"vVa q-ucstioned a. few r.K3re villagers also about 
inter-caste mrriagos. iHiuost all those interviewed vehemently 
opposed inter-caste laarriagos .as undesirable.. Iihile the elders 
said that they wotild cxpol any deviatimist from the caste, the 
youngsters feel that 'there is no need' for inter-caste mrrixages 
as Sufficient hun'h.r of girls are available in their own caste 
and risking the and caste iNsputaticn is, therefore, not 


worthvjJiile . A few replied tixA they would tolerate if their 
sons or do.-ughtcrs narry ih''th6 castes al-cve theirs. 1 30 -yoar 
old Suthar, Hauerial, xdio has a carpentry shop at Udaipur^ was 
the lone exception, who sa.id he was for inter-ca-ste narriages. 

We Ixd on interesting -discussion on this issue, with the , 
Secreta.r 3 -^ vf tlic ]5:-..Ya liandali at Sl^lingpura, . i^sked 

whether the Mandali vrould take up a prograxuie for greater , 
integration c^f castes and ericcuragonent of ijiter-caste marriages 
among the youth, the Secretary, a. yound Emhain and Headmaster 
of a school in. Udaipur, argued spiritedly about the rationale 
of the ca.ste system in thc5 Indian sc-ciety, and the likely harm 
to the sr,;cial systaa and its progp-ess due tc inter-c;iste 
axirriages. He saw nothing wrong in the e:d.sting: disparities and 
social stro-tificaticn. ’’Tr’.diticns have to be maintained and there 
is no need for. a clxnge’* he asserted. 

Even the village Sa.ri:o'.riC!i, an. otii-orwise enlightonod BrrJ'imin 
Idvoca- c , extremely popular with the villagers, is conservative in 
his approach to caste system -and is against any attempt to erase 
■the existing social tari-icrs or try for greater integiuticn of 
castes. Asked whether, as a leader of the villago community, he 
would take up a prcgraixaG for integraticn of co.stes and removal 
of present social inequalities, he replied in the negative on the 
ground that such an acticn, while not producing the dosirod 
r:.'sult, wt-’uld only jeopardise his leadersliip of the ccrjatuiity 
.••’.nd his pc'litic'J, future. 

On th- centrary, driba Qas (Z2), working in a public 
undertaking, advoaates aiorc frequent ueetings between the members 
of different castes and joint celebration of festivals tc reduce 
■ differences* Ho feels that c-.ste -feelings are on the decline. 
Bhagwati Lai Sbama, a SO-yoar old Biuhn^ cultivator, also 
pleads for greater social intcra.ction between different ctistes. 

He proudly declared that, he often goes to a Salvi(sC)»s horae, 
perhaps without the Imowlodge. of his parents, and, takes foal there. 
He pointed out to us.aSalvi youth, who is a close friend of his 
v'-: and^vwtose: -hcniherhe 



Ram Lai ^ a ycimg Eangi factory ‘worker^ is c.niiclid in saying^ 
am progressive minded^ but elders •are- still trorliticmi'^boun.ci ^ 
Unless the old generation goesg things would not improve 
radically^** But we were surprised at the reaction of liis mothor-^ 
Kannibaig : While we were interviewing her son^ sue came to call 
hir:i*, When we jocularly told her that belong to another caste 
<o.nd were negotiating her son ^ s mcarriage with, a girl of our Cc-ste^ 
she. was. Quick in replying why not ? The suae bleed flows in you 
and me*^ • Tint indicates that the older genemtion is not o.s 
'rigid ois is apprehended by the ■ youngmen and i*fc the youngsters 
who lack ■ courage • 

suMim k cmcwsiXM s 

ns far as the intern-caste relations are concemedji Eklingpuro- 
and Kaladwa^s present ci picture cf interesting contraets:*- 

The various capites live in haroiony^ mix with each 
other freely^ but perpetuate their caste identities; 

■5'^ They profess libera.1 ideas ea^en when they followed the 
traditional po.ttemj 

They visit each other ks house invite each other for 
ccromonies^ but when it comes to int*..r-“dining they observe 
. taboos,* 

They drnw waiter frci.i c. coixion well, but when it cones to 
drinlcinf' the sane in. a particular caste hone, they sh-jn it; 

* They are profressive encu£;'h to elect a Eiuhnir. as a 
Sarpc.nch iti a predoiriiiiontly Dcrifl area, but reactionojry when it 
cones tc social into f rat icn; 

They absorb fruits of nodemisation, but perfom, at the 
sarae tiiae, the nuch-condoiiined child nnrriages; 

* They have a NafurcM (SCpas a Fhnchayat peon, trottdxAg 
all over the villa£;:e, including the te’.;iple prenises, but keep 
the Scheduled Castes away fron the sanct-uia sanctoruia of the 
tenplo. Inter-caste defiluracait persists to sone extent. 

In short, these two villa g?3s a.re at the cross-roads of 
tradition and social .change, the directicn of progress being 



clearly towards change, albeit not radical or quick enough, 
nflier fill, it is not an easy ta.sk to break the social harriers 
built over the centtiries, and with the people of older 
generation still around. It is veiy clear that some aspects 
of caste are being attcsiuatcd . 

The villages are ripe fi'r farther inroads into social 
inequality and progress tovB-rds social change, if only rn 
inaginative and bold l&adership takes upon it the task of 
educating ,and uotivating the villagers. It is unfortunate 
that the present leadership ii the twC' villages is reluctant 
to ta.ke up this challenging task. The hope, therefore, lies in 
the new generation wlich ■aa.jr bring: about a grreater social 
integration in course of tiae, if not ., copplete aboliticn of 
the caste systen, which is a scourge on the society. 


PART IV 


a*,. 


iJMSXUEBS 

-i'amejcure 'iJ 


ii.iJo 

. Nrjae' ■ ■ ' . ^ 

Details 

\Lm 

of* persons interviewed. 

Village Cciste 

Occupaticn ' 

1 ■■ 

Siiri Bhr-warlal 

5:5 . ■ . 

Elclinijpura. 

LaMiorr 

Trader of Bangles. 

2. 

Shri Sureaclor 

h'S 


Brahaiii 

Student. 

3. 

Shri Ganesblal 

25 


Dangi 

Siaall famer. ■ 


Slxri 'Karain 

32 

<) 

ifix'abar 

Potter. 

■’5. • 

Sliri Jcagannath 

21 

n 

Er-ngi 

Sraall farrier. ■ 


Shri ^ii-Lbaclas 

22 


Sadhu 

Werkor in .hidinn ' 

*7, 

Shri Ehmaji Patel 

, 60 


Dangi 

Pesticid.es* ' 

largo famer. ' 

g. 

Shri Parshottan 

37 

?! 

E’ia.h.iin 

Trolle^aan in I'Qjs# ■ 

9. 

Shri Bhanwa r , la 1 

23 

ft 

Na^^archi 

Peon in Grari 

10. 

Shri Qafcrlal 

• 24. 

!f ■ 

(sc) 

Lohar 

Panchiiyat . 

Service in Indian 

11 . 

Shri Basant lal 

30 


' Nayi 

Pesticides. 

Barber. 

12. 

Shri Maiiohar Singh 

,30 


Rrgput 

large famer.. 

13. 

Shri Ih.nala. Shankar 21 

Vi 

Erahnin ' 

lieadnaster in a city ' 

14. 

Stri' Hanerlal 

30 

li 

Suthar 

school and Secretary, 
Secstri ilava Yuva.k 
bfendali . 

Girpenter. 

ft 15# . 

Shri Ito.1 Chanel 

28 

Vi 

Salvi(3C) 

Watcbian , FCI, 

tl6. 

Shri ijabalal 

55 

ft 

3a.lvi ( SC ) 

SicaU fanner.. 

17. 

Shri Teja 

40 

if 

Pa[-;ria(SG) Labourer. ' ' 

1g. 

Smt .Modibai 

37 

Sf 

Lchar 

House-wife & ^feriber. 

19. 


35 

if 

3alvi(3C) 

Pb.ncha,ya'b. , 

Tea.- stall owner. 

20. 

Snt . py-ari 

50 

Si 

Nc4-archi 

House-wife . 

21 . 

Sat. Na.ko.ri 

35 

'n 

(sc) 

. .Dcngi 

House-wife ft large— 

22 . 

Shri tiirinwarilal 

30 

I‘: .Irilwas 

Brahnin 

famer. 

laib .^'.ttendant in 

23. 

shri SMvraa 

18 


Salvi(SC) 

Udaipur CcJlogG. 
Sturlent. 

24. 

Shri Bhagwcitile'-l 
Sharma. 

20 

?? . 

Brabain 

Mo.rcinal fi'naor. 

25. 

Shri Mana 

70 

IS. 

Dangi 

Siaall famer. 

26. 

Shri Mohanlal 

45 

'Si : 

Salvi(SO) 

: Service in laidl'm 

It 

. 27. 

S.bri Puian 

30 

:U 


pesticides & Menber, 
Gragi; '.Panchayat 1 ;VyV 

I;; &^iall : famer » gvg 

- 28. 

Shri ib-n Lal 

22 

?! 

Dangi 

Fa.ctoiy Worker 

^ 29. 

Shri Varda 

25 


Bhil(ST) 

.igri. labour. 

30. 

Shri PiaH hil 

45-- 

?v 

Biiil 

i.,gri. hr Dour, 

31. 

Shri Eaiaa 

60 

?! 

Ehil 

Sniall Xhmor & Hcnber 

32. 

Shri Bagga 

50 


Phil 

Gran P^nclxrya-t . 

Saall' famer. 
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SI. No 

. Name 1 


33 . 

Shri Kewla 

6C: 

34- 

Stri ' Ko-roo 

48 ' 

35.' 

Slari", Vevilal 

30 

36 • 

Slat •Parf.'o'bai 

75:^ 

37. 

Smt . Sankrite- i 

37 

38 . 

Si-it.Kannibai 

60 

39. 

Smt. ?ar/CG 

■ ■30, 

40 . 

Smt . Chunibai , 

55 


Village 


Gel 


Onn-u-pation 


Kalad-we-s 


■t? 

a 
- a 

"a ■ 

?! 

!t 


Bhil(ST ) 
Garg 


Blxit 

Btet 

D'lngi 

Meghwal 

(SC) 

Ere-baTin 


Mr'.rginal 

faraer. 

Tailor. 

Priest for SG 
House-Tfjif® 
House "V/ife 
House-wife 
House-wife 

House— wife 1 
Panclru/oit 
lie-'ibor . 


Vn n ,-i PO of f j o-i a:] s interviewed 

41 . ShrL Kislxrlal Stenaa : 

42 . Shri Badrilal Agan,ial 50 

43; Shri Sotan Lai ' 40 

44 . Shri iibhoysingh : ' 

Ehatnagar • ’ 47 ; g 


EKihnin So.rpanch of 
Ekliagpura, 
Ealadwas and 
Mxnwakhercu. 

Maha j an Patwari of 
Eklingpura. 

Brahain Fatwari of 
ICalad'v.&s . ' ' 


Iliyas tlio. Village Level 
Worker. 






wi:bh 

Menbers of the Gram Pancha 7 /at 
their castes^.; ‘ ■ , 

of KaladvAs, 

4:iiinG3aire ’ B ’ 

EifLitigpura and ManwaJchera 

Sl.Io 

« 

: ^.Mane V ^ 

Caste 


1. 

Shri 

iCislian Lai Sliama 

Barh'ilin 

Scarpanch. 

2 . 

Shri 

Itiaajih ■■ 

Dsngi 

" ■ ■■iJp Sai^aanch. 

3 . 

Shri 

Hoersingh 

Rajput 

' • 'MeinbGr ' 

4 . 

Shri 

Bheonaji 






Dan^pu V 

Menber ■ 

5 . 

Shri 

Kukaran 


Meaibcr 

6 . 

Shi"! 

:Ganeshlal : ■ \ 

. ■ ff ■ . 

i'ieabor 

7. 

Shri 

Sliiviani 

; , 

' Mcaber 

3 . 

Shri 

Ilhemji 


■ ■Member 

9 . 

Shri 

Raiviaj i 

Lhil(ST) 

Moiiiber 

10 . 

Shri 

Moh:iTilr'.l 

Salvi(sC) 

• f'fcj'aber 

11 . 

Smt. 

ChiEiibai 

ErCi.hnin 

hidy Menber ' ' 

12 . 

Sat. 

Modibc-i 

Lohar 

Lady Member. 
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Pi'UiT I 


ME'iHODOLOGY 


lot many years ag’O caste system in Kerala was 
found to be extremely rigid with all attended rigours 
and exclusiveness not only among Hindus but e!,mong ■ 
Ciristisns and Ku slims as well, Swami Vivekanand v/as 
constrained to remark that Ivex-a-la is a ”mad’ house of 
India’'', Of late impression has sought to be given that 
under the influence of social reformers like Harayna Guru 
Chattcimpi Swamikal, Abdul IChadir Mo Ivi, reinforced by 
spread of western education and accelerated by rapid 
means of communication and migration of poixulation etc. 
caste -relationships have given way to a new social order 
where relationships are. determined on the basis of class 
rather than caste. 

In order to determine the extent of influence of 
caste in the human relationships both in social as v^ell 
as economic ■ • it is imperative to look at the 

problem multi-angular ly and by approaching a set ox 
population which has been exposed to all the above ■ 
mentioned fapt^ors. For this purpose, a historical 
appreciation of the caste relationships as were 
prevalent has to be understood which has to be tested 
with respect, to the existing relationships that have 
developed under the influence of the factors described 


abo ve . 



ilemom ■village in irivcindruin District idsxs selected- 

for study, lliis village is situa,ted bnljr 6 km s. away 

from I'rivsaidrum city and is well, connected "by roads 

to otlier iparts of Kerala, level of literacy is around 

607^, . It lias got industrisJ, estates film studio, liigli 

school, numbei-' of -Driraary schools, health centres etc, 

f ■' 

In Part II of the study we would describe the ;; 
historical relationships of various caste groups.. In 
lert III a brief rosume .of the interactions of the 
author ■j-jith selsscted households of different ca,stes 
will be described, (the households were selected at 
random with the. help of Bureau o f Economic and Statistics 
who emplied rcmclom number tables). In Pcirt lY conclusions 
of the study T-/ould be described. 

It may be mentioned that villages in Kerala are 
usually highly populated and have unusually large area. 
Keraom village itself has a population,, of above 57,000 
and is divided into two panchay.ats. One' panchayat is named 
after the village. Nemom panchayat has 11 wards. Ward Kq^IO 
i.o. Kolia Kodo is reserved for Scheduled Castos''-ifor • 
giving' representation in the Panchaya’fc . I'his Ward has ' 

'561 households with a population of 2948 out of which 
428 are Scheduled Castes, 248 houses are electrified 
ana 231 houses have water facility, .427 households own 
land less than. 2. 5 ; acres while -nO.-.-households - are , below 
the poverty line. 



3 ..- 

As the study had to be completed uithin a limited 
period of 10 days, it presented, certain limito/Gions . 

1‘his was compounded by the difficulty of language barrier. 
Help of interprotor had to be sought and the response of 
the respondents was coloured by »the psrceptions of the 
interpreters apart from in ere as? in tirae spent on inter- 
viewing the respondents, Th8rq,fore 33 households only out 
of Kolia Kode Ward could bo interviewed. Care was, 
however j ta,fcen to go on the basis of random number teble 
'as suggested by Bureau of Economic and Sta.tistics. 

In order to ensure that max imur» informality could be 
maintained with respect to tliip respondents^ who were 
reticent before strangers like us, no* formeJ. questionnaire 
was ’formulated. Bather re.coT^rse was taken to informal 
chats with the respondents and a few dliots in the area 
where members ' of the village^ frequented xrere visited in 
order to concretise the conclusions. Infoi-mal visits 


were also made to Hahila Ilandals, schools, and small way 
side markets. 'Ihc talcs were held in order to solicit 

• ■ M ■ 

1 ' • ■ . . ■ ... .. ■ 

informo-tion on the following aapectss- 

«'■ 

(1) I'he eduoiationi.!. attainments of various caste 

groups and opportunities being provided to them 
to attain education of their choice. 


(2) lo determine the social inter-course between 

members of various castes at coromonial functions 


like marriages, funerals, child birth, festivals 
etc. 



(3) Ereodora of visit to places of worship by 
differont caste groups. 

(.4) i'reecioia of , visit to places open to public 
irrespective of caste criterioii. 

(5) Membership of Mahila Manuals. , Clubs etc- - 
whether on . caste basis. 

(6) Who the r morabers of lower co,sto or other 
comnntnitios suffer from any disa,bility for 
obtaining drinking water from, the wells of 

' higher •aste Hindus etc, 

(7) Sta,tus of int-er-caste marriagns . 

(8) Discrimination in the allotment of work on the 
basis of •a.ste sa.y in agriculturaJ. operation, 

(9) Occupational mobility - vertical (upwards) , 
vortical (domwards) and horizontal, 

(10) Economic relationships obtoaninrg between 
different .castes, 

(11) Political disability if any suffered by a 
•• part icul. or caste- group. 

(12) Latent reservations of members of high caste 
Hindus towai'‘ds lower caste Hinuus and other 
communities and‘ vice-versa. 



Part I I - Historical relationships of various 
caste groups - - 

In Kerala Hindus are gonGrSi,lly divided into 
the folloxfing castes 
(o.,) Brahmins 

(b) i-rnhsHa-vasi 

(c) Bls-irs 

(d) EzhavaS' - Backward Clas-es 

(e) Nadar - Backward Clasces 

(f) Otlier ‘backward classes like carpenters 
(kstiri) y Blo-cksmith (Killaii), Bar'ber 

( iim'ba.ttam) , Coconut plucker (Oorali) , Potter 
(Kusavan) , Washerman (Velluthodan), Oilman 
( Vianikar) ^tc. 

(g) Pullayas (Scheduled Castes) 

(h) Paraya,s and I'handars (Scheduled Castes) 

I'hc- above castes amor^‘ Hindus have boon re-arrangod 
ir descending order of ■ hierarchy. I'ho above •a§tes 
thoxoselves are further sub-divided into various sue 
groups* for ortconple Hairs, who genoro-lly are token as 
Kashatriyas, arc actually further divided into 14 sub 

vaasfcSO'as ):follO'WSs^ 'p' ‘ : '■ 

(a) math Hair 

■;'felakl£ii:'iS;a:;Ihir) rv; • ^ 



' Marar Hair , : (m) 'Unnitaii Nair 

(f) Kurup Hair (n) Eisharodi Kair 

(g) Adiouodi Hair 

(h) Humbicr Hair 

(i) Minoki Hair 
(3) Honor. Hair 
(Ic) Warrior H,air 
( 1 ) Ponikar Hair 

ihe sub-uivis ion of the Hairs above was based upon the 
.duties assigned to different sub groups in respect of 
their relationships to the temple and in respect of their 
occupation in order to satisfy the needs of Brohmins 
o.nd. Hairs of other communities. :^:or example Yelakkitala 
Hair was a Bo,rber to serve the needs 0 f Brahmins and 
other Hairs sub-{i’roups but was far bidden from giving 
service to the other castes lower in the hiorarchy. 

I'he marrieieoe and dining- relationships between the 
different sub groups of the main ca,ste v;erc strictly 
regulated. Illith Hair xAo wore the bodyguo,rds of 
Hpharaja would not have marriage rolationships with 
Vela Hairs (Potters), Volutorat Hair (Washerman) otc. 

Ihoy could marry within Illith Hair or with , ianbalavasi. . 

dimil or ly the Bzhavase had among them different 
sub groups depondin^j upon their occupation, like toddy 
trapping, tradintj, traders.- soldiers and - would 

also be simil.:,rly placed. The marriage relationships 
between Bzhavase and Hadars were far bidden. Similarly 
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the other hackvra,rd classes would o.lao not mo.rry except 
within their caste. Pu.llayaa and Parayas-Cwoul': confine 
themselves to unclean occupations like skinninp- of 
dead animrdLs and agx'icultural operations. 

' I'he social status of different caste groups was Oilso 

in the same order in arhicli the castas have heen described 

ohovG. I'his was further reinforced because the royal 

patronage 'useedto percolate in the strict order of the 

caste system. Not 'unnaturally ; therefore, Brahmins who 

were very small in number used to hold maximum Icndod 

property and had. access to the opportunity provided by the 

State for education and for other benefits. Pullayas and 

’Paraya,s were left, tar behind. ; ■ ; 

■ ' ' 'i’he high differential botwaon e.oonomic and social 

’ ■ 'status had given rise tc different forms «f rituo^ls that 

iiero adopted on ceremonial functions like. marri.ages, 

■ fimerals, child birth etc. I'ho rituals were highly 
on the 

complicatodZliiglier ca-sto' bcca.use they vrorc in a position 
to extract service, obedience anl comm:.','id from oil those 
who were lower down in the co.sto hie'sarchy. the ritu:ols 
eorrespondingiy for t.hc lowest in the caste liierarchy 
;-;oa;were "s'-imple:, ;- a- a 

the property relationship and inheritojicc also 
correspondingly varied from caste to caste, two typos of 
inherit;iiice wore '■ ,?• d ■ ; in vogue: 

"'':;d-:d:;d’:::i:.d;^i.-|"’:Makka'thaylsd^'-^':i'd^Wi:hiao^ 

O'' 'd aj';d''d'a".:. -ag g,.'. a'da'da.; ' d' dV:'a'd''d'"".;d'd'',.. ’d'gair^g.':'.'.,Vv-d'.gs;a.a' :'dd-i'd'g -'d^.''' d d.d;d''''d: 'g'd'," ,vad.''.d,' 

; ■' ", ■" v'" ■ ',d','/ ..-vr'd:' g,'v,:*dd'.;;''‘;'. ','d'.d''d'',' -d- ' '^,'';d: 'd.:av;d>",g’,:a'a''^ g j. d ' ' a„d' vd , : , .d!; d -''dv' '■.:di" ''d'd.g.d.g; d„" ' 'VV'’''','-''.d.',d,d''g, ' d '/'a'''': d''':''g';,g' 

(2) Marumakkathayis ~ Platrilinear 

d>-d'dddd:d::d::g^:^ 
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flamud-ris and other Brahmins followed the 
f:-trillnsr,r system ithlle Hairs, .»s,lavasls till recently 
lollowed Matrllinear system. Bzhavase, Hadaras and Scheduled 
a_sres iollowed hoth the sjrstems. the preyalence of 
it-trilinear system amone .abcaavasis and Hairs „as also 
airect consequence of the dominance of Brahmins over 
these c,astes. jimona iTcmbudari Brahmins , only the eldest 
brother used to marry uhlle Jhe younger brothers used to 
h..ve hambandh" with the Hair women. Ifaturally in such a 
system the property used to pass from woman to woman. 

■fhs hold of a few Hatbudari was to such an extent that 
it was believed that the Hair »men would -put off their 
chastity and the olSthes that oover«^elr breast^ and 
devote themselves to satisfy the.' desires of the Brahmin. 

I'he nearness to the deity was governed strictly 

in order of caste Verarohy. The Pullayas and Parayas 

inoluaint: Hadars and Bzhavasarare far bidden from entry 

into temples while the Bairs coin -'' -i ^ j. \ 

c ivc^xrs : coula. go to the temples hut 

their nearness to the feity woull deronrl n-oo +-u i • 

y cepenci upon the hierarchy 

, wibhin fh©' Bair caste, .ta a > , , a. 

Hie caste hierarchy received a severe JcA under 
the influence of reformers like Hsrayana G-uru and Chattampl 
bwomllcal. Haraycna Guru was Ezhava while Chattampi 
■lamlkal v^b a Hair. They were able to build up a 
movement calllne fo.r rationality which gave a severe 
blow to the Brahminatloal^ Polysamy and Polyandry ma 
abolished by the Hair Act of 1925. The temples were made 
^pen to the publlo by a statute in the following year. 

‘ ■■ ■■ ...9/- 


Kerala has got a. preponderance of Crist fans and 

are 

Muslims also. Crist ians further sub divided into vo.rious 
sub groups and among them Syrian Cristians are ccnsidered 
to be of highest denomination, i'he cristions belonging 
t^ this group used to look &o\m upon other Cristicn 
groups. Even todajr the Scheduled Castes who have 
converted to Crist ianitj;" are not accepted by Cristions 
who have converted themselves from higher caste. Similar 
position used to prevail in regond to Muslim as well. 
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HLmuu,:.ris anc: other Brahmins followed the 

P---trillner.r system ,Alle Italrs, Ptnb~lavasis till recently 
' ^t-ti llineu„r sysi-em, Eahayase, Ualara© and Schedu] 
saetee fcUowea both the systems, the prevalence of 
ilatrilinear system among .ttbalavasls and Hairs nas also 
- direct consequanoe of the domlnonie of Brahmins oyer 

theoe castes, .'aong ihembudarl Brahmins only the eldest 

broi^hci usea to marry while J;he younger brothers uBed to 
have ■S.unbandh" with the Hair women. Haturally m suoh a 

The hold Of a few Hambudari was to such an extent that 
mt vas believed th.t the ijalr women would -put off their 
chastity and the olSthes that cover*tteir breastb and 
devote themselves to satisfy the; deslra: of t he Brahmin. 

The nearness to the deity was soverned strictly 
In order of caste Verarchy. Ihe Pullayas and Porayas 
inclualne xHaddrs and s^havas' were far bidden from entry' 
into remples while the Hairs oould go to the temples but 

their nearness to the deity would depend upon the hierarchy 

wiuhin the Ifcir caste. 

The caste hierarchy received a severe M under 
the influence of reformers like Hanayona Guru and Ohattampl 
owamakal. Harayana Guru was Bzhava while Chattampl 
Swamlkal was a Hair. Ihoy were able to build up a^ 

movement calling- fo.r ratlon^ty -which gave a severe 

blow to the Brohmi-nn-f 

toinaticoJ^ .VQlygamy and Polyandry was 

abolished by the Hair kot of 1925. jhe temples were made 
^pen to the public by a statute in' the following yearn. 


Kerala has got a preponderance of Crist inns and 

are 

Muslims also. Crist ians /further sub divided into various 
sub groups and among them Syrian Grist ians are ccnsidered 
to be of highest denomination, i'he cristio^ns belonging 
t#' this group used to look cloim upon other Cristicn 
groups. SVen todogr the Scheduled Castes who have 
converted to Cristianity are not accepted by Cristioms 
who have convert od themselves from higher caste. Similar 
position used to prevail in regard to Muslim as well. 
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PAfffi III -- MEI iiBSUMS_0IM|iE IKIBAACIIOKS O F IHB 

Ar: ^Ol( ¥I^’SBLECl‘Mr HOUSEHOLDS l3F"l)IFFEAEH I 
CAfilSS 


For the purpose -of covering pi Imnxy data to understcjad 
the existing caste x’elationsliip, 55 liouseliolcls (selected 
•n the bEisis of random number to-ble). in Kolia Koc'le hard 
of iTemom panchajait were visited for informal interviews. 

The breakup caste-class of these households was as follows 


Hair 

— 

12 

Pull ay as 

- 

15 

Hadar 


4 

Asari 

- 

1 

Vanik'kar 


1 

Hu slim 


1 

Christian 

«« 

1 


In add it ivm^ elected ward number - a dPullaya was also 
interviewed. Informal chats with iDeople of the village 
at various shops were made. 

It was, found that 'Hairs- were .generally Government.: 
serv. iits, monoylanders an<,. lanu-hol.-crs while a,ll the 
people belonging to other castes were agricultural 
labourers, the Vanikkar and Asari resorted to th-^^ir 

traditional profession of all crushing and carpentary 

:-; v: g ■ " I: - dg'; ' ■'" . - 

respectively., while.....; they were not engaged in ag:ricultural 
operations as agri.cult’iral iribourors. The houses of Hairs 
were generally well made on the ..side of being pucca ojid 

-''-I '' ■ I' g":' 1:,"-:;, ^f-'g .'I'-'g d'-ld:.!,:','.-' g:g>:'u',-:'; -f.g u V'gggA;- .'g.:g'-v.1'-'-g--'g' 'gd, g -',g„'ld '-.'.ivid;::"" 

"f, '"d: ;g„:'.- -''''g:'-,,- -g I'gg'g ,-;d ■#,v '■ ■; '•g..A- . d'.-.;' ... , ■ -g'-g ■'':■■■ f;-"', ',:,g,: ..-g;'' ''l-g 

were kept clcam.er than.-thpse of, other castas* The houses 
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rullayas were on tlie other hon'd kutcha, ill kept ond 

o-ve ‘-- pool looking fr%m a distcnto. Pullayas were generiollj;- 

indtbgcu to Na landlords and the ir assets were usually 

moi uguged. hvon hada.rs , Muslims were also indebted. Ihe ’ ' 

^uuc..tion opportunity was available irrespective of the , 

c-bbci. Children of all the communities used to sit together 

and there was no discrimination in the school. However, / 

e ducat 10 naa attainments among the tullayas end other 

Scheduled Cdistes end Other B:nkward Classes like Nadars 

were not up to tho mark.: Ihereas among Hair communities, 

we came across Mils and Graduates, no Pullaya/Scheduled Caste 

was Matriculate. It was gathered from the ward number that 

only txjn rullayas had been able to . pass Matriculation in the 
Ward, ■ 

In the matter of distribution of work SoheduloC a-.ste 
uomon uero not eonerally allouod to do thrashing ’as it uas ■ 
dono in the houses of the Hairs and not in the fields. 
Therefore, some sort of disorlminetion on the basis of caste 
uas Visible. Houevor, the Hairs refused to admit this thing, 
they here of the vie,, that tho Sohodulod C.stos uomon „ere 
ntt good enough for doin,, tho thrashinc; work which „ns 
doniod by the Sohodulod Castes women. 

fhero was a Shiva temple In an adjoining Ward whore 
people of all communiti os could visit and no hi^raa-chlal 
relationships' in regard to distance from deity .m,s maintained. 

«°re>„nd '^self-arrcnged marriages commonly known as 
love marrlaiVea "were t eklne pla.ce. In the sample chosen 5 
marrlajes were love marriages but generally t hay were within 
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the same ceiste. It is underst ooci th;:,t 5 to 6 jmcathe 

eea^lier a hair girl had married a lullaya boy» The hair 

femily felt so humiliated that they left the village 

for an adjoining villiago after selling their property, 

¥e came across a high caste lair girl marrying a low caste 

lair hos’ which was not liked by the family of the girl. 

I'he parents of the eligible children were not in favour of 

marrying their children outside their caste. However, the 

lower caste paj'ents expressed no objection if their children 

were married among the higher caste i 

fhere was virtually no difficulty of dr ingle ing water 

for iulla:.yas because large number of houses wf lullayas 

also had drinking water wells. I'he’ la.ir ’ families also had 

no objectioii in giving water to the Pu3.1aya.s but they had 

hesitation in allowing: Pullay..:.s to dravr wo.tor themselves 

from the well. On further j)robG, lairs .oxpressed that 

their reluctance was not on the basis of c::',.sto bui becanso 

of the unclean habits of PuUayas. Some of the lairs 

however, admitted th>-.t because of the prejudices of the 

eldors in t' cir households thejT' would not a.lloi.’’ '■ ‘ 

water by thumselvos from the wells. 

At the time, of social functions Pullaya.s are invited 

to the households of hip,-her caste but are not allowed 

entry in the. inner portions of the house, 'fhe eld.er lair 
in ' 

women were not . .f -.a our of serving food to Pullnyas along 
with higher casta IIin.,nB. Similarly Muslims and Cristirns 
were 'also froxjned upon; However, the. younger generations 
among both the communities vjere found mixing with each 
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othor 'bocj.UBO tlicy were going to tlie 
youn-or g-, nor r.t ions maintc.inod thexr 


snine schools. The 
he s it ancy to m eorry 


in "b 3 r on s ’’c a unless 


they hed compelling 


reasons to fall in 


love. 

The Hairs and Other Backward Classes correspondingly 
do not generally go to the households of Pullayas at therr 
social functions, viihen lullayas come to invite them, th^y 
are 1103301 hygLhe Hairs and Other Backward Classes and in 
token' thereof a smoai contribution is made towards the 
expenses on the ceremonies. 


On the Onam/Diwali day also similarly Pullayas may 
go to oufer portions of the Hairs/Other Backward Classes 

but' uo*’**: YiCci — vorsa#. ■ . 

The yard member is a Scheduled Caste Pullaya, The 
Constituency is reserved for Scheduled Castes. But the most 
influencial activist is a Hair who helongotc CiiaDand 


is also moneylender. Almost all the households visited 
and the information gathered at the other points reveeiea 
that indebtedness was prevalent lOd'O i-miong the lower c>-:.s’Ge 
and other hacktrard classes yot the wa,rd represoncative 
flat-rly denied this. Hhon q,uo,stioned that if the ward was 
not rcschved for Scheduled Castes * whether he would still 


bo put as a cnndidat.e by his peu'ty. The answer was no but 
in uncertain tone* The political activist and moneylender 
probably has the strings to pull otherwise the ward member 
could have also told the truth of indebtedness. 


STjite of the fact that 


The Pullaj'as community in 


the V7ard members belong to their community v/as not very 
ce?ctai’fi about their ov/n v;ard member as to v/hether he v/ould 
help them in getting out of the clutches of the moneylender 
within the pararaeters of law. Age old customs of having separate 
spread Barbers etc, for Hairs had given way to the proleterait 


systeTii and the Barbers a/are called from outside shops who vrere 
serving all the communities. Similar situation prevailed in 
regard to v/ashermen etc. 

The Hahila Handal was running certain nutrition 
programmes and crafts programmes. VJoraen from all communities 


v/ere being provided service there. In one of the Mahila 
Mandal, register v/as checked of the persons who v/ere 
attending sewing classes. The register carried to caste 
names. However, the enthusiasim among the Scheduled Castes 
young men to join the sports clubs and libraries was 
lacking. This was not on the basis of caste consideration 
because the youngesters were otherwise mixing in the schools 
quite freely. The conditions at their homes otherwise were 


probabl;/ preventing them from the social activities. 


Lov/er castes were confining themselves only to 
apricn,lt''re labour, Iciders etc. The occupational mobility ; 
upwards was missing. However, among the lower caste 
horizontal mobility was noticed. Scheduled Castes could be 
working as coconut pluckers which was the traditional 
profession of Ooralis - other .backv/ard classes. Similarly 
dowm/ard vertical mobility' of Hairs was also absent. They 
v,'ere confining themselves to Govt, service, trade and land 
:hbldin:gs 


, IV - COilCLUSIOKS 


i'he immediaoe conclusion of the study is that while 
the wo.rd we studied has travelled far iDoyond the descriiation 
of Swami Viveka hand, it lio-s yet ' to attain the desired 
dispersal level of the distribution of assets and other 
social benefits irrespective of the caste basis; ‘i'he sprea.d 
of education- ond. communication has certainly generated a 
new sense of a^rareness among the communities and the rigours 
of the caste system have losened, Yet the reservations 
both latent and patent remain in regard to inter-marriage 
and free access to each other in social inter course. Iho 
priviliges of proprietorship and administrative and 
supervisory forces o-re still enjoyed 'by the dominent castes, 
belonging to the intermediate sections of the Hindus in the 
ward studied, Ihe proceds of economic re org- mization among 
the various castes is yet to matericlise. Ihe upward 
occupational 'mobility and class reorgojaizat ion among the 
lovrest caste xrhich traditionally constitute the dependent 
class of agrc-rian labour, are extremely minimal, land 
holdings rematn xrith the upner caste xrho dominate in the 
government service, trade and money lending. The lower 
caste though being benefited by education (not by \m.j of 
attainment ye -6 to attain the control over assets njid 
other means of production. The lower caste still depend 
upon tho high caste mon€5a.orLders in order to meet their 
obligations, at various ceremonies and at the time of 
other needs. There is a clear bias towards better a^d ' 
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reiaunerat ire employment being largely assoc iat with 

traditional high caste status “and occupational ■ freedom i 

In spite of the Vpportunities of education and protective 

legislation, thd appropriation _ of various salca'iod jobs 

under the goveanntant raid quasi-government sector has boen 
disproportionate 

largely/among tho different communities to the advantage 
of higher 'casue, Ihe lowest among the caste are also the 
poorest earnings gxoups and vice-versa, ihis is the 
natural Gonsea.uonce of persistent dispenity in the distri- 
bution of lane holdings, .education and employment 
opportunities. 

Ihough the political disability is not patently 
visible, yet decause of the, economic dominence the unper 
caste do menage to pull the stringes in their favour. Thus 
caste class identity is uncertain feature of the area, although 


it has no-5/ a certain ■level, of 


poiiG “fc r cvfc ion on ci cc ouni 


of the influence of social movements, political forces and 
administrative reforms. However, the intervention of these 
factors in fhe reorganisation of process. does not readily 
alter the caste class association, : 

Iho noticeable feature iKas the continuation of the 
process of chonge that had startea sometimes in 20s. The 
entry to places of worship, the right to get service 
facilities from different places has come to be an 
acknowledged fact, fo proceed , .further from this to breah 
■Che caste class as.^^ociation^ ,n.,p,ew .set of programos ^ 
geared to availability of, better opportunities for economic 
attainments of tho lower; caste would complete the process. 
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Uniortunatoly tliG lower castos wore unanimous in their view 
hearing ■ 

that thoy were . aoout lot many efforts done by 

gox’'ernment in regard to their economic cmslioration, the 
bonolits were not percolating to them, 'this was more than 
axaply illustrated irhen .almost all of them in spito of the 
vsiious programmes of government, were intended to higher 
c.-'St'j Hinaus vjhorc roabe of interest vo.ried from 60‘h to 
1 80h- iper annura. ..almost all thoir assets were mortgeged to 
the higher caste Hindus, This throttling effect pervades 
throighout their activities aind their living conditions in 
spite of lessening of social disabilities, remain unchanged 
It has to be recognised thrut the lower ca.ste among' Hindus 
particularly suffer from the ductl handicap of poverty 
and social disabilities. The study in the Ward under 
reference mcic-s it amply clear that removal of socio,! 
disabilities alone will not break the caste - class 


as3ocia,tion 



Inter-Ca ste Relations i n yil lage 3]i a n j h a r i, 

... Kar nary~ 


R.K. Takkar 


^Jhanjhari is a small village located on Sher Shah Suri 
narg (National Highway 1 ) to the North of Karnol at a distance 
of about 9 (nine) Kms . ^!ilokha^i, the Block Headquarters, 
lies 6 (six) Kms.. farther North on the same Highway, The 
famous fouris^il Comf3l3X of Karan Lake in village Uchana is 
situated at a' distance of 1 (one) Km. towards Karnal. 

2. It is a ^ pros perous village, 'ulhole of the cultivated 

land is irrigated by canal water and tube-uells.. Impact of 
green revolution is evident from the high 'yields of main 
crops of rice and wheat and sugar cane as well as in the life 
style of the people. ^ 

3. It has .a' ' primary school, a veterinary cen tre , and a 
cooperative credit society. Nearest dispensary, bank, post 
office, and ..a high school are only 1. Krn. aw.oy at LIchana. The 
nearest D’egree College is available .at Karnal, the uistrict 
Headquarters. 

4. .. Population of the village according to 1971 Census was 
874. It-consists of 212 households belonging to the following 






Rors 


70 


Brahmins 


07 


Khatris 

S3: 

05 


Lobar's 

S3 ■ 

09 


Dehs • 

. . S3 

35, - 

. 40 

Chamars 

■ " ' rs ■ 

25 


Balmikis 

33 

■35 ■ 


Charwahas 

■ - '33 ■■ 

2 5 


Oheevar 

S3 . 

01 




212 


Chamars and 

Balmikis 

and 

Dehs are included among the 


scheduled castes and th.e Charwahas as a Backward class. This 
village has a fair proportion of schsduled castas - 42,4 as 
against the average of 19,^ in Haryana State and 1 in Karnal 
District as per 1971 Census records. There are no scheduled 
tribes in the whole of Haryana, Out of 37 castes scheduled, 



in the ttate, only 4 castes have more than 50,000 populatiti 
Ch.im.-rs and Balmikis are the two major castes constituting 
53/0 and 20/O of the total scheduled castes papulation in the 
State. Only 11 scheduled castes have a population of 10,000 
or more, Oehs are included in the remaining 22 castes who 
have a small population each. 

6* The village has two locations divided by the National 
Highuay with the main inhabits t,^on on its East. The Uester, 
location is exclusively inhabited by the Dehs, a migrant tri 
who settled here some 30 (thirty) years ago on a plot of Is n 
given by the local Panchayat out of the village common land 
(3hamilat). ■ _ '* 


Physical planning of the main village follows caste 
linus. _Rnrs and Brahmins live in the North East and Chamar=, 
and Jialimikis and Charwahas iw- the South Oes't. There is a 
opr inkling ot Khatri families, petty traders refugees from 
Pakistan, who have occupied fluslim evacuee pr'operty. 

It is an exclusively Hindu village with not a sinqle 
oikh or i^uslim family. . 




9. The conclusions that follow are based on a field stud', 
conducted by the undersigned on behalf of the IIPA as a 
member of a group of eight trainees. The study/conducted 
from 1.12.80 to 10.12.80.^ Although I did not iTve in the ” 
village for the whole period, most part of the working day 
lor^the above period was spent in talking tO' selected 
individuals as well as a cross-section of the people one 
encountered at random during the time spent in the village. 
The methodology followed could therefore be treated as a"kind 
0 p art ici p.in t observation*. The people specifically 

selected for a personal interview were those who held a 
certain position, of authority in the village like the Sarpanc 
members of the Panchayat, Numberdar, school teacher, or those 
who stand out from their caste group for a variety of reason^ 
like^ the only chamar who is still working as a cobbler; 
biacKsmiths who hviva opened mechanical workshops and an auto 
service station; a Balmiki educated youth who has opened a 
provision shop; Balmiki and Chamar youth who have joined 
uovernmunt service; or the only case of bonded labour in the 
viiiiige. It was not considered advisable to canvass a 

apontanaoua 

responses from the persons interviewed. 
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10, Rors irG the dominant caste both in shesr nu-rnbers and the 

ounership of _sourcas and means of production. Almost all land 
in the village is held by them as ouners. ilembers of other 
castes assist them in .cultivation .as uage earners and i.fDourers. 
Land reforms have admittedly uorked to the disadvantaga nf the 
chamars and Balmikis uihose status has been reduced from., that of 
tenants to landless labour,' At the material time they pero made 
to become accomplices to ths tactics of thoir Roi laindlncds to 
get their names tieleted ; f rom th.e land records uhore they haal 
bean . racordad as tanr.'.nts in orderyto pre-empt them from 
h.Dobrning ouners of land. Uhile Chamars and Balmikis and the 
Charu.ahas do own railc.h cattle, it is the Rors uho own ilriiost 
exclusively the farm cattle and the ploughs and the tractors 
and other agricultural machinery and implements. They 
constitute a majority, in the local Panchayat. The Sarpanch and 
the Numberdar are Rors, ^ The local TiLA uiho is also a member of 
the State Council of ‘dinisters, belongs to this village and is 
again a FJor . ’ b 

11. Rors are the. dominant castes in a number of neighbouring 
villages. They are one of the feu major caste .groups in • 
Haryana, the other three being Rajputs-, Cats and Gujars. 

12, The Gazetteer of Karnal District, 1918 has this to say 
on Rors ; 

'*i'lost of them date their origin from the neighbourhood 
of Badli, near Bhajjar in Rohtak, and there are 

traditions of a Tunuar Rajput as ancestor They have 

obtained their property in the. District almost 
exclusively by being settled as cultivators to the 
original owners, generally Rajputs' and Gujjars, uho 
have since abandoned their villages or died out, wholly 
or died in part. The Rajputs say that the Rors wsre 
origin<ally Ods uho used, to dig tHfe tanks at Thanesar. 

They themsaives claim Rajput origii ...... Socially they 

rank buiow Juts'’ . 

13. Ochs .arn the next c.aste group in the viliogo in terms 
of numbers.' Thray, constitute the lowest .in caste hierarchy, 
lower than even the Bulrnikis, .the. traditional sweepers. They 
live outside the main ftbadi at a loq.3tion divided by the 
National Highway. They ar.e separated physically from the 
village not because of thei'r low -status but because they are 



i:ita sr.jttlers. They mig rat's d from a neighbouring village soma 
30 years back. Tho only suitable land for their settlement 
reportedly available at the present site. They do not oun 
land or livestock. They earn their livelihood by the salo ov 
•’Chhaaj ( a uinnouer mads of reeds) to- the residents of thi: 
village .vs 'also the neighbouring villages. They are not fulJ y 
integrated with the village economy. Th'ey do not uork as fa: 
I'-ibourers. Their contact with the village economy is limits :■ 
to sale of ' Chha aj ' and, purchase of milk and daily provision 

^ ■ 

14. Chamars rank higher than the Balmikis and Dahs. They 
live in i soparate block of houses at one of the two .main 
untr inces to the vill.vge. dost of these houses are ‘ Kacha ' . 
Mono of them owns ainy land or farm cattle. They have given 
their traditional profession of (sollection and treatment of 
animal skins, and making of footwear. Only one of them, Lai 
Singh, runs a cobbler shop across the G.T. road in a thatchec 
but. All the rest work as farm. labour. Some of the young 
m'alejs have 'joined Gavernment service, 

15. Balmikis rank higher to Dehs only. But for this group a 
immigrant settlers, they would have been the lowest .as expect v 
They do the dirty work in the farms, streets and homes. The;/ 
:lso work as agricultural labourers.. They live in a separat.: 
block of houses adjacent to the Ch.amar block. [lost of their 
houses are Kacha. A number of their male members have joinea 
Govurnmont service. 

16. The Charwaha (Shephard) families reside behind the Cham., 

'ind the B:' 3 lmiki mohallas. They rear sheep and work as 
agricultural labourers. In the absence of any worthwhile 
gr-azing area in this irrigated tract, their flock is mostly 
3tall“fed. They rank higher than the Dahs, Balmikis and 
Ch.imars, . 

17. The endogamous character of each caste remains intact. 
Fl.irriag 0 even between members of two clean castes is consider 
a disgrace. Any question on the possibility of a marriage 
between i membor of a high caste and a member of the unclean 

■Distos rnoets with an amtAsed sneer. 

10. San on inter-dining with members of lower castes 
continues to be opor.atiVe in its essentials. A Ror would feed 
n low casta menial working for him in his fields or home but 
many steps away from the kitchen, nembers of the higher caste 
do not eat any cooked thing from Balmikis a'nd Chamors. They 
da not condescend to join the l.atter at community dinners at 
the time of weddings ate. Suprisingly,, Chamars have similar 
reservations in their interaction with the Balmikis. 



19, Chamars and Balmikis have separate wells for tho supply 
of drinking water. They know th.ey are not expected to draw 
water from the well situated in the Ror mohalla. Uhat is more 
extraordinary is that Chamars would consider it a case of 
pollution if a Balmiki were to draw, a drink water from their 
well. In good old days when separate wells had net been 
provided for the Balmikis and the Chamars, they would place 
thair pots at a respectabla distance to by filled in by members 
of other castes or the Jheavars. 

20. Some members of Chamar and Balmiki families stated they had 
on one or two occasions accompanied the marriage party of a Ror 
to another villaga and ate with others at the bride's house but 
all the Rors, when questioned, .without an exception discounted 
this possibility. 

21. Charpai..!S are pooled for a wedding and other ceremonies 
but only among one's own caste members. Even Chamars do not 
borrow the charpies belonging to Balmikis or the Balmikis from 
Jehs. Dehs do come to the wedding and other social functions 
not to participate but to eat as a kind of outside begg'ars. 

22, A sign of changing times is that an overwhelming majority 
of high castes including the older generation h'>s started feeling 
embarrassed by the rigidities of yths traditional b ins on inter- 
dining and tho demands of maintaininci a given social distance 
from members of the lower castes. For example, they displayed 
amused embarrassment over the : f act that a Balmiki or a Chamar, 
working as a farm labourer, will be charged with the duties of 
harvesting the sug.ar cane crop, crushing it to miks 'gur' 
(jaggery), and reaching the gur at the master's house. But 

once he has delivered it, he will be t.old to keep away from it 
lest it should get polluted. Similarly i.t is, the,. .,nn.r3mbars of 
the lower castes who were engaged to dig the well for the Rors 
but once they had completed the work they were told to Keep 
away lost its water should' get polluted. All ths uillagta 
alders were openly m'aking fun of an old m'^'n in his early 
seventies, Shri R mu lingt,, who is very punctilions in Keeping 
himself at a snfo distance from ths polluting presence of the 
Harijans, He would go to the extent of not smoking a 'Hnoku' 
if th.! burning charco-il in its 'chillam' had been filled by a 
Harijan. It is significant thot his compatriots, his sonis and 
grand-sons consider him a freak and suffer him as an 
incorrigible old man. 

23; As tho instances of 'gur' and the well mentioned above 
suggest, commensalism and other forms of social interaction 
between members of lower and higher castes are influenced by 
the economic interdependence of various sections of the 
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uilljoe community. The resulting inter-group behauiour 
represents ^an intalligent compromise basscl. an mutual conuaniea 
uaren sacrifices a feu non-essentials in order to preserve th. 
substance of the system. Chsngee in the socio-economic life 
in recant _ years , since they have not really disturbed the 
econornic intordfjpsndence of various castes, have only iont 

this compromise; but have 
01 tra.; core or the basic structure of the 


jx irnola 


'0l 

only lent ne 
not changed' .any pa 
caste System. For 




Lhu! school childrc3n of all castes mix freely uith 
r during ^ and sometime even: after school times. They 
being taught by a H.arijan teacher . They part 
. \ milk poude’r (supplied free by the 

b ovui niiiunt j in th^ same pot in the school 
horne, children of the higher castes 
their friends and schoolmates 


.vch oth 
would not mind 
of tl'iB milk made 


premises. But back 
are not allowed to eat wi: 
belonging to the lower castes. 


24. do came across an interesting evidence of this comproml.'sr 
in the manner in which the Rors h.andls an encounter with a 
H.arijan boyernmant employes. According to them a subordinate 
amployue liko a Patwari or a Panchayat Secretary is not a 
problem since he would let his low caste be 'known as soon as ho 
■.^Sbumus his duties and would not expect to dino with the 
members of the higher castes on an equal footing. In case tho 
bovornmont serv.ant was well placed and/or 'on a casual visit to 
the village and about whose caste they are not sure, they 
would play safe by offering him a chair and not their <Khat- 

Khat’ uith someone has implication^ of 
wquility but not offering a chair. 


CASTE & CCJdOfllC LIFE 

25. A large_ majority of the residents of the villaoe continur 
to follow thoir traditional occupations. This is not for wan*- 
of^a desire to diversify but for want of opportiniuLl Land- 
Idob c.astes have exhibited a greater desire to ainil nf 

ind°x'*^of^F?'^'^ social and economic changes. It^is ;r 

index of the growth in agricultural- incomes that the land- 

occipation^I pL\?ioVs"°''" interest in seeking new 

--hanlzatS 

of ?!;! ""king, dlo- 

indiv?riu!i 1 nianufacture of footwear on an 

th/gMan^™oiutiDrr"' opportunities offerod by 

ohior oombinod to bring about this 

Ohingu. Bnd that rs hou moat of the Chamors themsllves 


percG-iuG tha ch^nga. It is quits liKely that they h'iva choson 
to give up their ancestral occupation uith a viau to improuing 
their social status but they do not say so, 

27, Status is related to occupation. Cleaner the occupation^ 
higher the status. A number of Balmikis hav/s joined Goueriiment 
seruica and their status in their oun village does not seem to 
have improved on this account. A Balmiki matriculate youth 
has opened a retail provision store in tme Dehon Ka Ours i.e. 
the Uestern segment of tha village across the G.T. road. P*1ost 
of the Balmikis and Chamars questioned by us uere keen to 
acquire land in the unlikely event of their having man icjod 
adaquatti savings for the purpose. All tha Rors ue interviaued 
stated that they would not mind selling their land to a oalrniki 
or a Chamar although they said if in the 'cartain conf idanca 
that for many years to coma none of them will be aole to afford 
the high price at which land sells in the area, 

28. Only ont3 blacksmith family continues to perform its 
traditional occupation. The others have made good use of their 
skill and the new economic opportunities offered by mschanizat- 
ion of agriculturs in opening the only mechanical workshops 

and automobile service station in the villaga.. 

29* The dajmani system still exists uatn minor changes. 
Although the Brahmin priest has settled on land in a 
neighbouring village (jarori) he has not given up his liveli- 
hood as a purohit to high castes residents of Jhanjh ’.ri. 
Similarly, the village barber has purchased land in villaga 
Uchana and lives there but ho has not broken his ancostral 
relations with his patrons. He, visits the villigo ..very 
evening for performing his customary services as a h lir dresser 
to his 'jajnnnc' and wh,injver needed for ceremonies connected 
with marriages, births :<tc. Two of his brothers are employed 
as Patwaris and. the third in the Army. Only one fasr,il> of 
blacksmiths suffices for th^- villag.a although it, has grown in 
size over the yoars and the ayricultui: :1 ooer 'tions have 
bacomu more exacting. Thus while the ■po::3onal srervices of tno 
priest and the barber continue to be relev !nt, thaa occup.ation' 
of the blacksmith soems to have fallen a victim to the 
mech'inization of agriculture. On all the days we vliitoc! the 
villagu, the blacksmith’s' furn.ace had not been charg.aj nuun 
once. His claim to share- of the crop at each harvest seems 
to rost now on undortaking occasional potty rep tins to 
agricultural irriplomunts of the jajmans as well as the agri- 
cultural labour working in thoir fields. 
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3D, The priest, the barber, the blacksmith, the jheeuer 
(uater-drouer ) are granted their customary share of the produi.^ 
of l:nd of their patrons at the time of each harvest. 

31. The Drahmins in the village have ceased to perform 
prijstly duties. Only one of ths-m, who is basically Governmar': 

:'ployGa in another village, acts as an occasional standby foi. 
h'.j principal priest. Tuo Brahmin families oun land uhich 
thuir incestors are believed to have received as a gift on soGw 
cerurnonial occasion. Qthar Brahmin families depend on Governs 
.5'..rvice for their livelihood. 

D - nJ Pouer Relations • 

32. 2s already mantioned the Rors are the dominant caste in 
the village. They occupy this vantage position not in this 
vili vg.. alone but in a number of sarrounding villages. They 
satisfy almost all the tests proscribed by Shri fl.N. Srinivas 
the originator of the concept of ''dominant caste". 

"A caste may be said to bo dominant uhsn it -preponderates 
numerically over other castes and when it also uields 
propondarant economic and political power. A large and 
pouorfui caste group can more easily be dominant of its 
position in tho local caste hierarchy is not too low". 

(Srinivas 1955: 18) 

In a later publication, Srinivas states that this definition 
omits the important Bloment of 'the number of educated persons 
in a c.idB and thu occupation they persuo'. 

(Srinivas 1959: 1 ) 

33. Their numbers are larger than those of any othor 

individual caste. Their position in the hierarchy is higher 
than chamars, Salmikis and Dchs. Brahmins and Khntris aro 
numerically insignificant. They hold all the agricultural land 
in tho village. They have been able to bend the land reforms 
loos to their advantage in excluding the Chamar and Balmiki 
tenants from acquiring ounorship rights. They hold all 
important positions’ of authority. Elections to Panchayat based 
on ’idult suppjr~age havo failed to challenge their traditional 
leadershipj tho presont Ror Sarpanch has hold this office for 
thu last_20 years or_so._ Nona of the Dahs, Balmikis, or 
Chamars is oven considaring the remote possibility of becoming 
-a Sarpanch, ' ' ■ 
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34. Although exact figures are not auall-ble, other castes do 
not seem to be doing too badly in acquirim.; school ano coliuqa 
education. As stated slsewhere, one possible explmation is' 
that Rors still find land as a dependeable source of good living 
uhcrsas the other castes look upon education as a means to 
Government jobs. The only doctor produced by the villagij is a 
Balmiki, 3-4 graduates produced by the village belong to one 
Ror family (that of the I'linistar) and are not risprasentative of 
the educational attainmants of tho Rors '.a a caste grant. 

35. flsmbers of all castas ccnf irm. d that they vote as a block 
in the Ganeral Elections to'-ciie State Assembly and the Lok 
Sabha. A viau is talon on the eve of each cicction about the 
party and tha candidate to be backed up. Thus political parties 
and procassas seem to relate more to caste groups than 
individuals. Uihile this phenomena partly explains why m^any 
'uiestern theories of political organization and behaviour are 
not applicable to India, it also explains a peculiar Indian 
phenomenan of a politician surviving, and in fact flourishing, 
on frequent, changes of party affiliations. But uhat is more 
disturbing is that the alGctoral procoss of >a democratic polity, 
its emphasis on individual rights and human values notuith- 
standing, has resulted in the hardening rather than the 
ufeakening of caste distinctions. 

36. Right to vote has, however, given a greater stature and 
confidonca to members of the lower castas. They gloated over 
the fact that at least at th>j time of elBctions, the members of 
the higher castes come to th’-'m to solicit their votes which 
seemed to matter. Left to themselves, cich individu;! member 
of a lower caste would have, perh-aps been more vulner..iblu to the 
pressures of the domin'-nt casta bee iuse nf his economic 
depondence. ioting as caste group gave a greater punch to 
his importance as a voter and as on equal to mombars of the 
higher castas. It was also handy as a ploy against individual 
pressure from on.-’s employers of higher castes. 

37. *■" ■^ut all s.iid end dO[;j, tho politic' procuss has only 
strengthened the ag^-old trend of higher castes miking a 
compromise on puriphoril matters so as to I<c3f3p the nucleus 
intact, flarnbors of higher castes do visit the Baliniki.s, Chamars 
and Dehs in their mohailas on thseve of elections but they do 
not eat with them. I put this question specifically to Unlmikis 
and the Harijons whother the local M.L.A. who is a Ror from 
their own village had ever dined with them or eatun from thuir 
hands during or after an olaction compaign and the reply was 
invariably ’no', Wembors of lower castes do mingle with the 



crouds in political mestingsj thoy have a ropresentative on 
thu local panchayat uho sits on the same 'Khat' on uhich othei 
nicmb.rs sit For the meetings of the local body; thoy stand in 
the 3 imo queue outside the polling both for exercising their 
franchise; but all this makes little differsnes to the relati.;j 
st?tU3 of castas, to bans on inter-dining and inter-marriages, 
to Harijans not being allowed to drau w-ater from the Ror well 
It is the tradition that is the uinner in the power- game. Son,, 
of -ch-j emancipated members of the higher castes give one the 
unmistak-ablo feeling that they are helpless s laves of the cast. : 
structure -ind the status quo. 

33. Why do they accept various caste restrictions ? I put 
tills question to all members of higher as well as lower caste- ■ , 
men as well as women, young as well as old. The question 
surprisingly seemed to baffle them. The caste hardly seemed no 
u.> a live issue with them. They had inherited them as part o " 
a system in which they were born. They had not debated their 
merits or ritionalu. For them it was the natural scheme of 
things. Even members of the lower castes gave .their ungrudg ing 
"iccupt^ncu to this manifestly unjust matrix of social relation- 
ships and c.aste barriers. To a: pointed question as to what 
would happen if a Balmiki were to draw water from the Ror well- 
they would say that such an aventuality uas not likely to arise 
or else there was no need for it since the Balmikis h-ad a well 
to thomsulvas. It is this servile resignation to the status 
quo th'jt lends both stability and tragedy to the inoquit-ans 
Hindu social order. The villagers by and large still exhibit 
a touching faith about the role played by destiny in deter- 
mining their station in life. Although casta group still seems 
to matter moro than tho individual in'all m-atters social, 
economic and politic-ol, there . are no signs of any potential 
caste struggle. 

39. All .admit that the rigours of the caste distinctions aria 
not the same as they uero 3D-40 years ago but none has any 
illusion that the basic structure has changed. One Bould not 
thurufore even entertain the comforting thought that the 
lower castes accept the system in tho hope that it is changing 
in their favour. It is not that thoy suffer the storm in tha 
hope fchat it will soon blow over! 

40. Quite 3 number of Balmiki and Chamar Boys have 
successfully cavailad- of reservations in Government service. 
Search for Govarnment jobs is. a search for economic security 
for^ thu low caste farailias, but the dominant, caste seems to 
look upon the emerging scene from a different perspective. 

They are clear that their children have no need to compete 


for these jobs because they find land and its cultivation aa 
more plentiful source of status and livelihood, fit the same 
time they uerca openly resentful of a system which favoured 
the lower castes. They would not say so but perhaps they are 
afraid of the possible threat to the established caste 
hiararchy and their dominance by the greator financial 
security and prastigo that goos with Government jobs. 
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'^F PF'/ELOP.r 


. ^ '.’ho vill.c'ge* Jhanjhari ia situatad on +;h 2 G. 1 '. 

Road • about” 9 k, ;s. fro 1 IC Di.. '>»rict,.,;?oTO ihryana 

tou.-i.rd 3 ' ii..,.ibaia. Fiio nuin viilaiaa la loc..'/’:ed bo+ue-'n the; 
G. Fo.-i.d .md th'- righ'". bank of W'- atom J'amuna C ii ,i 
L'-.^ond the; .ra 'fourisiti Dtivelopmant Cor"nration’' 

Touri.. .; O-.ia .» C'>- . -0 ; t/ 6 oiapri sing of 35 to 

40 houaos is situ.it''d 5 n tho; oth r Bide of the G. ro.'id 
calued "Doiinn lu- P ra" or Chhoti Jhanjhari. The total 
f ti.o viil:.£ : ...ccordiag to. land revenue records 
..tcrus. The totc.,i population as per the 1971 
Wj.!:! 874 . The village has a priiiary school and 
age panchayat. , '^'■■0 riain ;CO:.inunitic;s constitute 
jority population of the 'village; - the Hors and 
thf: hlarijans. The har 'I jans are sub-divided ihtp thee-.'. , 
Gastv - 3 - Chai.iars, Baloiikis and .X 4 is - nar^;d in the 
dt;ac";nding ord^r of caste? hierarchy. Fors constitute. . 
th*-: douinant caste - being in '.aa jority. and aore -.fflus'nt 
o.conoilcalxy aa they are the land owning cultivators. 
Earijans are predo,iin.j..ntly landless labourers. The . 
caste-wiso distinction of the village Is as given^ below; 


censu 
a vil 


0 household 3 


Eor 

Be e'Dans 

Loear 

G ar'''. 7 a 

Bilmiki 

Charaar 

Ooh 

Khatri 
Jh 2 ';v.ar 


Total 212 


2.. ■' _ Tht) village has a co-operatlv.n credit spci'Cty 

■and the nearest village dispensary is at Uchana village • 
about two i.ais. .a.ay. •Th.-'i'.is no teraplo in th(’ village. 
It, hnwev..;r, shares a townie with village Dadupur with 
Shiv... aS thauai.i de-ity. The village also hae a number 
of s..i-.-.il ’'/opllship chowkis 'o'f Various D via belonging to 
the different oa 3 t>?s. The uiaia village market .md other 
infrastructural facilities u.re available at the nucleus 
village of Shamgarh situated at a distance' of «•; kaa. 
towards Ambala from Jhanjhari. Recently, a ,veti;rinary 
dispens-ary hd'a' be(3h ''established clos'd -to -the hamlet, 
Pehoh ka Dera, with a whole ’time, veterinary doctor and 
the' unit also' ae'rve's a'a ' a ..catt.tle bre.odi'ng unit. . Tl*ore 
are neither irusiima nor Sikhs' .In, t'he' village. Only 
five IChatri f iml'lle-s'-of .displaced' persons from West 
Paki 't..m. live in, th; •; vl'lla'gei '' These, faaillos ate petty 
tr..iders running 'shop's of provisions tiid other general 
Liorchandlsav Tff'^re are 'a few datpenters and blackaniiths 
also. One; Niniater In. the .Haryana GnvQ.cEn^'iont Qhrl 
Shivrarri ¥erma - hail's iron '.this ■tillage .» The. land is., 
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irrigated - main snurce of Irrigan being tubewells,. 

Village lane 3 are pi-V‘;d i,^ith bricks ■while , the nain road 
connecting the 'village "iwiti., the G.^T. road is tarred. Vhe 
vi^a-:.ge is electrified and there''are 32 tube -'wells,, and 
nu'.iber of hund-pmaps in the ' village . There 'are raany . 
pucc.-. nouses laostly belonging to x^ora but a few belong '' ■ 

to Gh^i-i^ra and Balraikis also. The Village being in ' 
close proxinity to Xarnal, depend s float ly on the District 
Town for infrastructural support; , 

3. The aspirations and perceptions were deduced froii 

rieiiory of tn.i conv.-^rsati'’ris and rough notes 'nide i fimediately 
after various visits to the village. The perceptions of 
ebunge are divided into the following categories - ' 

(1) .Social (2) Scohomic 'and (3) Political. ■ 



4.1 All the subjects held, a clear view that -ties 'and 

distinctions of castes are heading towards liberalisation, 
generally but perceptibly and definitely. The higher c;.ate,s, 
i.e. Bnrs, Brahiriins .-.nd TChatrls feel that gone are the days 
of rigid caste distinctions so far as pollution is concerned- 
They do not nlnd using utensils etc*. - touched by lowor c-^s'^'es. 
Jio', over, '’'hey h.ave sepam+e iiells -and most of ■^heri go to the 
extent of playing safe by offering chairs to those whose 
caste is doubtful instu.-.d of charpoys. Hak.':. . r’n not offered 
to lo-wer cistf-s. Dvt-n when we wore- invited' to the-. 3 ■''p.mch' ..-f 
house for tea, he gave tea to ..til -of- -us in cups but did not 
join us in tea drinking. _Thls he avoided *with all diplomacy 
at his comand - possibly 'because he -w.is not sure about 
the castes of all of ua. The/ ail felt th..t with growing 
interaction with different people and travelling in buses, 
etc. it is not ■possible' to practise untouch ability, l-iore- 
ovo they are conscious otfthe legal abolition of untouch- 
ability. This view w,„.s confirmed by lower castes, i.e. 
Ghaiuars, BaT.iikis o,r Dehs.Chaoars are not willing to allow 
Baimikia or D'ha to use their well. One old Chanar aged 
about 8b ,,,a passing through the lane, where Baliiikis 
were being interviewed, stood and co.miented, -after over- 
hearing our conversation, "ahj- oaould we allow the 
Baimikia to use our well 'when we are’ not allowed to use 
the wells belonging to higher castes?” 

4.2 ■ ,,, Kari jans are invited, to' the 'weddings of higher 

Castes, soioetliiWa, arjd are of |ered ■ food , but they do not 
recipiocatp by inviting them,," II the school, untouchability 
is not practised. ' . The .iohaxs, receive , annual pa3?4ient in 
grains, .from farmers for ‘'which they' even go 'to the houses 
>■ of tii--' high caste ' farriers , to d'o' or collect 'work, while 
they work free of charge for Harijana. -Harijans, however', 
have, to /go ;t:o,the Lohara for t'he- ir jobs' to be' done,. On' 

, being asked as t ^ why did he work free fxH for- the Harijans, 
the old Lohar’s pep ly ■was in the form of a counte^'r qudstinn 
’ that if ha did not do, their work, who dls-a 'would' do ' it'? 


3 ' 


4*3 ■ do not h^ive a tenplo of thelx own. /^hose 

wishing to worship h-ve to ,gn to t ho next village) to worship 
Lord 3hiva at Dadupur. Thor i a one 3yod's gr<.*ve and a 
few pl^. cos for worshipping the Devi in and around the 
viil' ge. ooi.> devotjje’s flight a lamp at th- iyodls grave 
on Thursdays a i,nd nth 'r:3 worship the Devi a either on 
auspicious’ ncc-^.sions of w^eddings, child birth ind for 
giving '’'"iannats" jctc* For big featlv ils like Dussohra, 
etc., ’’thC) viilagors go to -Carnal. They do not hold any 
fairs 5 "tc. at the village.' 

4.4 la the field of •education, th^re is ni lucre ising 

trend of norc child. ren from lo’^xar castes going to t!:e school 
than frni.i higher caste fhrnllles - boys as well .as giro, hn 
enquiring the re. .i.a on for - this trend , the reply of -’'h- 
higher- G.istoa w .s that since lower caste .penplu are all 
lincUess- labou.re.ra, t'h‘/ do not hav;;, .anything to fall back 
upon and arc lo- en to roc'-iive .jducation and iiiprove their 
lot while higher c....3te chiJd ren ..ire conscious of the f.iudly 
land holdings, t no y tend to drop out of the school and 
..iClopt agriculture .as a profession early In. ^ife. While 
iiiora boys : go in for nlgher bcEuc.ition bvay-ond '".ri,.iary If-.vel 
for whi-ch they have to go either to ICarnai , 0.2 Shaiagarh, 
the re arc h--..rdly any girls' doing so. The reply to the 
quaatlon, as' to why do they give even priuary oduc.atinn 
to their daughters, the Sarpanch replied "In. order to find 
■a bettor briciegrooa" . 

'4.6 The ri. .ire only 3 or 4 graduates, frou the village, 

all 4ule, 10 or 12 i.iatriculatoa and 4 or 5 pre-itoivorsity 
-level educated boys. Thera is no .gril educated beyond 
prioary level. The vill.agors voic’d a criticisra of the 
quality of education irnp.irted in the village school as well 
as oth.-'r ..duc-itiona i institutions run by Governnent oven 
at K^riial.' Thea.iain re.asons for this c.riticisia wore two- 

(1) I'OMalo teachers are not as good us tn,ale 
te ch’' raj 

/ (2) Anything run by the Governiient tends to 
become- inerh ..singly in .?f fl cUnt . 

The -lower -.G.astoa confiirf.,ed their preference for educating 
their children because they'feel that education is likely 
to inprove thoir social and oconnaic status by getting - 
■then ioba. 'Thar-fe’ is ' no ■ idu-it education pr^graurie being 
run at the village. 

4 .C 'A genAral tread in -I'ciWar .castes '.'.nd working 

■ Claeses like b..rb«rs' and -loha-rajutc. "ha^a b>en ndticed by 
..one son of tii family .following t'he , traditional, occupation 
while oth- -rs ■.take ' tc ' service 'agriculture - or ^ i^uaine fs . It 
was noticed in' *one' : BalaS’kl -fa'mily thatwlAther , who is a 



rutixud ^ixay works .^s a -school chowkidar at a noarby 

viaj-..g , one; 'son who is a matriculate after "trying his hand 
at r-.rvicc with a cooperative sne iety and fishing lease 
iii tia vixaage f ishery ^nd , i has :taken t o a petty shop at 
Dahon fa D-.ira, one son is a Chiirwaha and 'another^ a landl-ess 
laGouror. j^heir 'woa«nfoJJ6; also work as iaboure^^s at 'the 
lields owned ^ by higher castes and -are paid, in cash or in 
gi...ins. Si.iil .rly, one le’har fauily had the o.id - Father 
...longwith nne of the sons running the old snithy Shop , in 
tl... vilxagu while two other sons have started Motor and 
^n;.ctor repair shops near the G.'T. Hoad outside the village, 
ihe vill._.g.: h.rber has been able to , purchase 10 kilias 
0 ^ land in a nearby village .. He continues with his trddi- 
■ iona-. occup ion by visiting the village every day and 
serving the villagers at niarriagea by going as a represen- 
tative! of the Bride’s family. He is paid in grains for 
ins traditional services of. shaving and hair cutting and 
in c.iah nr kind, according to : the customs,, for eiarriages. 

/■*is two sons are in service while one cultivates the land 
so our chased. 


4w Wo.ien of the lower caste famill.^a ire generally 

.irticulate. They did not diaolay 
inhiuitiona in talking freely even about sub jo cts .which 
normal ly^ would be taboo in village societies. They are 
forthcoming in nf ''riation about their social, religious, 
polit iCi,.! ^ rind econo. lie life .ind practices.. Sven vlei-'s 
about family planning weni freely expr saed. . The midwives 
i^roLi lower castes ^.ru acciipted freely by higheir castes, 
oo were t hoi r_ services for digging and ±±M^xmk±^ lining 
weraS.- -I d lure ly after coiipk tion of the wells, lower 
castes were debarred fpoR using them. T'- e women were very 
clear and undniiipua in their >..^xpro- salon ’’I’^Iigher castes do 
aiscrimlnato against us where it suits them. Since at 
the time of child birth they cannot do without the services 
fu + +f no untnuchabirity ig practised 

1 * u expre-ased satisfaction at 

their husbands having been npmrate'd upon for vaaecto'iy 
alter a number nf childbirtha. They do not practic--' any 
con <raception . Some males mentioned that 
were, operated upon during emergency, on being 
young eligible* male was forcibly operated 
upon^who did not have, more t-han two children, their reply 
negative, “Why then wore they critical of -the'^ 
abreaction that it was an omergehey' 

StloSs!'' ^ ^ post-op 'rative conoli- 

yata a'leo ® pnachayat , ' the cagte .pancha- 

ftn matters pertaining. 

of stopping, some^ 

eSp ^ ia."rare now.,.;?-- .once dr twice, inter- 

OaBte, marriages we.re .dlsduased. at;- .such panchayats in living 
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memory. \'Phey ended up -with adinnn.it i'-'ii a against such ■ 

actions. ■„ • ■ ■ . ■ 

5 . Scono a lc : ■ , ... 

5.1 Ih'S g an^ from the village was 

that the .^:cpno,;iic Gonctiti m of, higher castes and ncnnoinica ly 
tetter off fariv’rs h-i-vS lately deteriorated while lower, 
cast'ss and economi caily bac’n»jard landings labourers have 
iiiprnvee t.huir lot'. l; is. has been jttrlbuted to connara- 
tivcly faster rate 'of inf 1 iti on 'in th'- cost of agr'’ cultural 
iive'Utg than that of the -igri cultural products, '"hf" entire 
f..aiilif's of the: larKllesa wpr^c while in ki?t higher ■ cist is-, 
only laaic-s conatitutr-i "the work fore According to th- lers, 
the 'H rijans r^:>cr‘vi. 'S.IO per day for each wer’C’r. "]his was 
contradicted .^by the ■'iarijans gA/ho sta''‘ed th it while ina-..>.s 
were paid ,® '’^s.7 to Rs.8 p r day,, wmaonfold r ;cnivrd only 

aro. nd Ft.S to Ps.g p nc day. is too w:is so, ns 'nil nirning 
during egricuitural se asons of sowing .and h.^ rv-; sting ,'eitct 
Ther is; no p.irt-ti,:ie vla.i.-ige- indus-ry in '^ho village'* Host 
of ttic profession-^..! wnt’-n.rs like Lohar, Gharwaha and 3.irber, 
etc. ' are p.iid ■ in kind at the ' h..irv ■ at : ti .i in th ’ fora of ■ 
grains. 'Uhe landliss co ii..iunities confir.i.d th it their 
econoaic position had ii.iprovod over the la st decade or so. ■ 

6.2 • Th.e Dehs "Chhaaj '' for sep ..r.ating grains fro:.i. 

chaff, lacy buy tiic thin pith stlc’cs called "Poo" (§ Rs.oh 
per quintal- and:- pluc’c thick pith, stick called "Sarkinda" 
froti tha canal bii.nk8. ..noth, r raw raptorial used is nylon 
tying string.. Ii”-stly .wonenf old' noJrc the. Ghhaaj and nen 
gn.ixound selling th'sei. The cost of production is around 

, Rs,2..50 per piece, .whil'.'; they are abJe to .toalivsc tetvocn 
Rs.4 ird'S.o per piece. Ihc- 'renand continues throughout the. 
yec.r but it'^’the hig.heat at harvest tlrae. The' entire ■■ 
co.juUnity nr De.'hs app a'.cod t ■' b.. satisfied with' their lot.- 
They .re ab!C to s.tV',‘ at : iiigher ra-^e now tha.n they used 
to earlier. oOiao,nf the.. aa.so trade in textiles lik-ji 
bod shoots and h'-indl'^Ot-p fabrics. Gen- ■r:..lly, the' earning 
is higher in the trade than in seljiing Ghhaaj. Horo and 
no re of the Duhs are in'''ercstGd in switching over to cloth 
businc.! Ss ■ in due cours'!. the. only constraint is finance, .a 
A few aer-ibors of each fa’iily go in for cloth trade while 
oth' ra, stick to Ghhaaj. l:.ey do hot appear to be enthu- 
siastic about, adopting 'agriculture, one, of then who 
oxpres:sod his , half -ho art. ed willingness to go in for^cuitl- 
Vt..tlon was sharply contradicted by his aggressive wife, 
a mother of LI childr<.m. .:'Dhoir .denanda are registration 
deeds oi Sharalat land given to 'the;.:i ..by ths-.- village panchayat 
for ’residential plots., fin-uricc for ponat ruction of pucca 
■ houaea, elect reification pf -their rb'ai'd.ences -^.nd raaourc-a 
for cloth 'trade. ■ , ' - 

5.3 She Balmlki faliiie's ,alao ' fcHjl., 0 Oro. comfort -Able 
financially, lately* . .Ihopd are; a huiaber of . pucca .houses 


in^th'jix jinhalia. One . nf theia is a practising Iloneopath 
and livGS in a pucca h'^usf?. He practices medicine in another 
Valiapi,;-. ?ho trc'nd of raore and raore males seeking .employment 
viliige_is noticea'blo. Women and children did 
n^u bt; jxay traditional look of hf^lng under-neurished . 
t .^nr:i_B'^y_who had passed his natricula'tion in 1974 ‘ . 
xpr' 3at;d his dissatisfaction at his * conomic lot. On being 
cross-quo ation>.d , ho revealed a difff;r''nt picture. ' He . had ' ’ 
secured Job in a coop rative society through a politician 
iriarid. the job ended with the politician' a death. , Sub- 
bvjquuntiy he. obtained lease of the village pond foi! .'‘earing 
iisn* allure of the fish crop due , to non--availabilit‘-7- of 
■Water aadc hia abandon -that projeetlno. Now he runs a'nett/ 
grocery shop _,.t Dehon ka . Dura. Hau que stion if he would like 
• a^jobjiow brought forth a negative reply*- Ne is 

interested in firunc..'3 to. expand his business at the shoo, 
i .-f ter.ued IjIii as a useless personj not 
iiijerested in working anywhere . He informed that this boy 
aid not aticc to his Job with the cooperative society nor 

pa/ attention to his fishing ie: ase. • Village p.:aich....yat 
wrote off all charges from hiia. The Saroanch doubtcid if 
he wou^d seriously apply himself to his shop too, oven if 
iinancos wore arranged, 

mtth. +• ^ 

-t the time of partition. They started petty shops of 

grocery md other general morchandiae. In cue course, they 

appear to have done reasonably well. They live in -pucca 

siz.<- af the shoos have muitipliod. 
■Their .children rc.-coive oduc.^tinn ■ and gof out for Jobs.' 

N'/*-' •‘"’Ts are mainly deo indent uoon agriculture. 

y <^''aining earnings .from their Linds, though 
r-THl 3*^010 Lly. and oconomicaH;,^ affluent . 

Government' .hails f-com thi'S villagn. 
if maximum affL uonce-constructed' as well as . 

housos .,t Karnal. The.re are a few 
more houses of the same type, all belonging to Hors. 

-^n.; ciae of a bonded labourer was noticed 

boiiflP Balmlki working at the Ilinister ' s 

■lor ^ 1000^5^iih®L^h rt^^' clai^aod to be in return 

ior .ws.iyjp^which he had borrowo^d. He gfets paid @ :,1800 

is .Gco'^dVn? fp^graina. The interest charged 

la aCCo„ding to him, at a fair. rate, ffe also fools that 

PPt find, an^ alternative: job oven at the 

Int-^reqt^hin« ^ 2?he 'outstanding amount of 

n?^dS?n?t than fis. 6000. 

no.t, know the upto' date account. He feels aggrie^ved 

■ff^lv ononlv H pys' Jp't. He and his 

at being freated like this by the 




5.7 ^ is an increasing nuib’“;r of ’transistor ridins 

in the viilagi-. , the Debs,, e con oni sally and snei illy 

iiioat l3ack\i;ard havoi ar'^und 15 transistor a in 35 to 40 biOuVihold 
They Qostly listen to populat .ausic and sorietini!: s to n'''¥s lIbo 
lany of then have wrist watches. Thore is only one 
in the villiige at the i-iinlster's residenc--. All houses, 
except those at Dehan-la-D re electrified. Village 

ro.ida are black-top-Ved and lanes are brick-paved. lioatly 
the drains arc-) ke.tch.-. onfjs. The village coopa-aative crtjdit 
society had ' gi ;«'-n jjhx 275 loah's Is on date, 225 to agricul- 
turists and 50 t' non- .agriculturist a. A^ricu .Lturl st a are 
advanced crop loan @ ''.200 par acre p_^lus Fs.i.OO in kind as 
fertiaisers. -Date of interest is 11%' if reoaid within i... 
irionths and 13% theri'after. ifon-agricuiturista' lo.ns ..re ' 
subject to a naxiau;..! of lis.lOpO while Airtisana can get a loan 
upto Fs. 2000 for -urch..j, 3 e of raachinery and raw raite-..:! ala 
against two surotiesi P iod of repaya mt is six nonths and 
the interest ratt; is 21%.' ^ e 


ting their agricultural produc 
,rh .raidi -or to /iurnal. . 


3..rpanch has occupied Ms position for a nuMber 
is rospoctod -and cared for, by people generally 



.Those who did nrtt shoiA^ inclination to co.aiiunic ate , wit h 
us wi'-eri- V7G went to the village without hli-i were cooperative 
in tia prosoncu . H "'.. owed ample shrewdness and tact in 
his coriVer '..tion with our group. Once, while talking to 
us, he w,<.s sign.tlled by a villager, to go aside, H? excused 
hi.iself ,^nd reappeared after fifteen .linutes or so.. On . 
U.-ing asked, about the reason for his absence,, he axplalned 
tia-t a friend w.is suaiaoned by the court and was reluctant 
to- receive the sumons. He was, therefore , required to go 
arid persuade the police constable to write back that the , - 
3ULi...ons- could not bt-; served. T.o a question whether only - 
u .rsuasion did the trick nr soitkj monetary transaction : was 
,lso involved, ho smilc-d meaningfully, only hesitantly 
adding that usual 'things had to be done. 

' .4 ■ ■'/iliago wo.aen, sp-iclally those from the landless 

and the lower castes, displayed remar’cible knowledge and’. 
consciousness of 3':.'i :e and national i^olitlcal sc> ne , 

The y sounded very confident of t te ir political right s -and . 
were not worried about politici-ana not bothering for their , 
(-l -ction tims. pro.riia-is, later. Their remarks about such 
events wore rather jocular and natter of fact, lluch ■ . , 

sarcasm was not evident. Ifo I’t of t hen take recommendations' 
for getting concessions and. favourable decisions as normal... 
Such reco'ii-iondat'inns .md influences are. often, tried at . 
political l-vcl. At biiroaucratic 1 'vels. other lubricants 
at lower rungs are ta''7:en as normal. ''li-’her. bureaucracy 
is cr^-^dited with fairn-;ss -although with l-2as effo ctiv^-.^ne ss 
due to hte eff.:c'*^lveness of the first two types, of influence 
I ^ . chise rights -are nor;aal ly exercised on lass voting 
patterns -iocording to decisions' taken at the. caste 
panchayata. Bitterness due to political rivalries was 
not noticed. 


Par cc p- bion of Developmerxt. and Chango 

Aral agalligo 
(Bangalore Group) 

Roll IJo, 601 



Perception of Devolppment and Chan oG 

'Jiat 'changes have takon place in our villages in the 
last fifteen to twenty years and how are -theso changes uieued 
by our people in the villages? Do the perceptions of people 
bolonging tp differ;, :..rit castes, .economic, social, educational 
levels differ and if so in what manner? To whom havo the 
fruits of planning and development gone? 

These are uoighty-aucstions when a nationa s. ts out 
□ n a development path and would want to make mid-coursc 
corrections. To improve the standard of living of the millions 
of our rural pcoplo, and in particular to provide the minimum 
basic necessities to the weaker sections of our people is one 
of the most important tasks facing the nation today. To do 
all this in a democratic manner and in a manner that would 
preserve all that is good in our ancient culture ‘makes the 
task one of the most difficult in the history of man. 

Perhaps no gonoral answers valiod for the ontiru 
country may bd found. - Perhaps the answers vary with the 
langu ges and cultures of the varidus ret ions of this sub- 
con tinent. 

The humble aim. of the present study , is to, find out 
how people in one village, .Aralamallige, in the Karnataka 
State, view thes.e issues- 

0 b j ac ti V ; t Broadly, the objective of the study is to 
understan'.d the .'perception of rural households in tho village 
tuards development arid change^ Obviously, such an exercise 
yauld require an analysis of relationships of age, education, 
caste, socio-economic status, land-holdings, size of family, 
overall behaviour and their capacity to take risks. In 
addition to these, the aspiration for tho type, of occupation , 
income, agricultural production, possession of agricultural 
implements and other assets, livestock, etc. have to bo 
studied. In this regard all that is improvement which reflects 
their perception about changes, in any one of these. 

fiothodo loov; The following methodology was adopted for 
the conduct pf tho study. 



Percoption of Devoloproent and Chan ao 

ijh at ^ Chari gcs haue taken place in our villages in tho 
last fiftoon to tuonty years and hou are -theso changes uioued 
by our pGoplo in the villages? Do the perceptions of people 
belonging to different castesj 'economic, social, oducational 
levels diffor and if so in uhat manner? To uhom have the 
fruits of planning and dcvolopmont gone? 

These are unighty- Questions uhon a nations, s. ts out 
□n a development path and would want to make mid-course 
corrections. To improve tho standard of living of the millions 
of our rural psoople, and in particular to provide the minimum 
basic necessities to the weaker sections of our people is one 
of the most important tasks facing the nation today. To do 
all this in a democratic manner and in a manner that would 
preserve all that is good in our ancient culture ‘makos the 
task one of the most difficult in tho history of man. 

Porhaps no 'gonoral answers valiGC for the on tire 
country inay be found. '■ perhaps the answers vary with the 
langu . 4 es and cultures of the varidus recions of this sub- 
con tinen t. 

The humble aim of the present study is to find out 
hou people in one village, Aralamalligo, in the Karnataka 
State, view these issues. 

0 b j ec, ti v ; t Broadly, the objective of the study is to 

understand 'tli'e perception of rural households in the village 

tuards development apd change. Obviously, such an exercise 
UDuld require an analysis of relationships of aQe, oducation, 
caste, socio-economic status, land-holdings, size of family, 
overall behaviour and their capacity to take risks. In 
addition to these, the aspiration for tho typo of occupation, 
income, agricultural production, possession of agricultural 
implements and other assets, livestock, etc# havp to bo 
studied. In this regard all that is improvement liiich reflects 
their perception about changes , in any one of those. 

flothodology; The following methodology was adopted for 
the conduct tho study. 
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oi the uillacies Tho 


illaiju IS mainly^TaG^ on tuo" criteria: (i ) availability 
-i.iTo-SL-rxas cH:ta to undsrstand changes, if any. in tho sc 
economic status_ of the households and , changes in tho agri 
nn^i^hl-^ credit .situations an d(ii) as far-'as 

?innH?c^ unlr Ct a Village repre sentati ve o f :tho cnltur 
li ntjui otic region so as; to bo able to Qonoraliz ' 


nr-o-ihre c:.s LO OO aDl0 to §000 tali zo • to -th c -■ 

c o Villages on 
, Plateau stuciad by tho Census Organization in 196 1 

change! ^veilabio.to facilita^^ 


0 f 

CIO- 

C,IJ 1 - 

al an c 
xten t , 
the 
an d 


f 


“^1 ^ 


l.-roG siL ! + ''• r Iftends to bo on tho 

rer the h I c .di3tancc oflS KH from Doddabea 

pur, the t.luk h.ad.quarturs, on the:NGiamangla~DodrJnf-jlapur ‘ 


.,n t. Sglection of 
Ob households 
to onsuro 
ho Idinq 


jmt 


uai 


■^ » ...... ■ ■. £ j: ;£. „ . bo c§ , ^bo ld£|_ A random samplo of 

^ : s t rati fie d samDling uas also made 

j si 20 o f Ian d— 
in the sampld. 


- I j.t;y sampling 

o^cross-soctional. caste, ■occupation ' 

'^nd incoma, teprosontation* i t» -t-i-’r. 


~52iloL^qci£Ii. Since the topic ''Derrmti-n nP 
oc V alo pT^t " anTTFG?, gF^o man ds an in-denth etnS!^ p I 
soexo-Gconornic. statu<^ of thn o-^m- i ' k af not only 

attitudinal study, therufor^ thS^L^h"f^P^"" 
consisted of (l) a questionnai m > ^cquiry also 

Status and change iniH ^ ° so cio -economic 

so as to elicit their atti tSdeS and^perre^t' ^n“ 
and change and (3) discussions ,nfh B®^;'^‘^Pyons of development 
loaders and local .functionaries (4) studv^'^p^'^- village 
and district revonuo and Conin! i ^ village, block 

data, onuorena Census records giving time series 


T, ^ 


sizG oJ*'. the samplo uas To-tS'eted* °T^ dispo;S;al uas short, 
changes during the last t!o^tv^!i!v ' oxtont possiblo 

tc understand tho purcoptions^of tho ‘i^cdo 

pooplo to thosu changos#' ^.ffcjront soctions of 
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CHAPTER ~ II 
AREA PROFILE 


Lo c a tj 0 n un d pp pu 1 a tj g n ; The uiliage is locGtod 5 km 
off Doddaballapur", ihich is 13018' north latitudn and 77026' 
east longitude to the north-uest of Bangalore City. The 
population of the village, according to 1971 Census, is 1436 
of uhich 76 4 are males and 672 females. The scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes population accounts for 147 and 130 
respectively in the total population. The growth of population 
has been as .Follows;- 


Year 

Total 

flales 

F ernale 

1901 

634 

316 

r 318 

1911 

631 

320 

311 

1921 

680 . 

36 7 

... 313 

1931 • 

770 

4-05 

• '36 5 

1341 , 

80-9. ■, 

430 

379 

1951 ' 

lOlQ 

559 ; 

471 

196 1 

1300..:. 

670 

630 

1971 

1436 

76 4 

672 


There, has been c gradual increase in population upto 1941. 

In the 1940s and 50s there has been a substantial incroase I 

followed by a mors gradual increase in the 60s and 7Qs. | 

. - I 

Li teracy; The villagers are fairly educated. Out of I 

the total population of m.aleo and females, 418 ( 54. 7yo) males and ; 
222 ,.(33.0^) fomales are either literates or have rncoivod j 

formal education. Tho* literacy in Bangalore district is 42.72^ i 
(51,33^ for males and 33, 26 for feroalos'J and in Karnataka | 

State it is 31,52,^ (41,62 for males and 20,97 for fnmolos). | 

I 

litorkers and Hon-workors; Out of this total population ; 
of 1436 ..persons, 496 malos and 141 fomales are' uorkers as 
against 268 males and SS*! females who are non-uorkers according 
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to the 1971 Census. Tho cultivators and agricultural ^ labourers 
constituto the ma ja ri t'y- d’f •uorkars. Houieyer, manuracturing, 
processing, servicing and repair along with tradci end coinricrcG ^ 

have a snail number of .'Ujorkurs.- IncidentMly, 31 uorkers come 
frorn other services category alond. ;■ ■ ■ 

Casio and occupational distribution; Tho Vokkaligas, 

Tolugu Banajigas and Kuru bas - are ' tb'a majer cr-ste groups 

in the villugo, there being no single do.rninant caste. Out cf 
a total 9 5 ms'-las an d , 4 females o f Uo kkaligas houschn Ids, _3e males 
and 3 "fomalGs ucrc. found to be engaged in agriculture, ilie same 
pattern is also seen in Telugu Qanajiga and Kuruba households. 

HouQVor, tho majority of tho scheduled castes of Adi Karnatakas 
and Adi Dravidas aro engaged as agricultural labourers. f'bre 
scheduled caste households are o.urier cultivators hou, compared 
to 1 96 1 . 


Land-use Fettarn : Ac co rding to the village' panchayat and 
block records, the total geographical area of the village is 
1863. 1B acres. The cultivable land is 1084, 03 acres. Howover, 
out of this cultivable land, 61.9^ area is dry lanrJ end 29. S^o^b 
area is uot land or area under irrigation* Gardon land comp- 
risGs of about 8. 5% of tho cultiva.blo_ land (92.6 acres). Tho 
village has got a tr'.nk uhosa bad area- is 462. 26 ccr'-'s, Tho 
rnrnaining aroa comprise s of the arcc of : tho tank gunduthoppu, 
area of tho burial ground otc. Unculti vablo land accounts for 
23 5,01 acros. Tho land use is as folio us s 


Category 

Aroa 

Cultivated land 

108 4.0 

Gordon (Thota) 

92.6 

Uct 

■ 320.1 

Dry’ 

671.4 

Non-agricultural 

544, 4 

Lincultiuablo . 

23S. 1 


Par con tape 

58.2 , , 

5 . 0 - ■ 

‘•'17.2 
3 ' 6.0 
29, 2 
12,6 


. gation ? According tg 1971 C8ns.iii.s^"'i5l' 3- acres of land 

IS undor ijrrigaticn either through ueli'Cbr tank,- The unirriqa— 
tod^ aroa comprises of 671 acres. The major source of irrigation 

as IS atidsnt is tank* :.Hoyov,ar, nou somo moro yells have also 
como to stay as an important' sou-roe of irrigation* Out of the 

46 in oxistoncoi 40 wolls hawo boon enorgised through oloctric 
p'tlfup sets# ■ . 



■''I*' 

"li 

ill 



The prosperity and uell-being o f this vil’ a'/c is Ir.rgely 
dependent on rainfall and on"th'e availability of uator in the 
tank and in these- ueils. In fact, it uas statod by the respon- 
dents that whenever the tank is full, life in the village is happy, 
prospects brighter and yields sufficient to take care of day-to- 
day needs. Houever, unfortunately over the last 4 yo;. rs there 
had been drought uhon not only the tank was dry, .s at the time 
of inquiry but water tobies in the wells have also receded 
bringing hardship, unemployment: and shortage of food and fodder. 

The rainfall in the village has been as follouss 


1971 

1 1 46 . 8 ( mm ) 

1976 

66 4. 2 

1972 

698.3 

1 977 

372.9 

1973 

586.4 ... , 

1978 - 

740.3 

1974 

997.4 

1 979 

379.2 

197 5 

1251.6 

198 0 

667.4 


The 671.4 acres of dry land forming 61.9/5 of the total 
cultivated area includes. 184 acres iriigated by wells. Though this 
irrigation is th e ’ rnc st stable and two to throa crops can be 
raised annually, the land still stands classified as dry land 
in- the village: revenue records. A contributing footor to the 
agony of drought had been the ovar-explcitation of the available 
sub-soil water. In fact, it appears that due to the unfavourable 
ecological situation and scanty rainfall over a period of time, 
the underground aquifers have not bean replenished, :..nd so the 
steady' fall in water table. Also, the tank seems to bo a major 
contributing factor for recharging the wells and this has not 
been filled for four years. 

In fact it is interesting^ to_ note that the area under 
Rogi shows constantly increasing’ trend. Over the period of the 
last 20 years or so, Maize also found a- place as a crop in the 
village. The area under paddy and sugarcane presents a fluctua- 
ting trend. This seems to be due to the fluctuation in price. 

It appears that whichever was more remunerative uas tnkon up at 
the expense of the other. 

Climate i The village which -is situated 500 muters above 
the sea level has an. average' tamperature of 23,60C - 37, 2oC 
during April, but as lou as 12, 2^0 in' December and Oarjunry. 



Li V 3 g to c k situati on ; 


According to vill 


B L O 


ecovCs^ 

the total mj m be r o f c a it le in the village is ^hs 

establishment of milk chilling plant at' Doddaba.Llapijr an d 
the village being put ^on the milk routs, havs sur i .icj.eri tly 


enthused the hduaeholds to 


go in for inrprov/sd variety nf 

lurra 


milch cattle, particularly 'Garsay breed of corns anu 
buffaloes. Housvsr, as has boon stated earlier, due, lu 
scanty and 'erratic rainfall, uhich even at 'che. best of cimas 
is concentrated to 30 rainy days in a yrfu^r yielaing avorago 
rainfall of 709. 1 mrn, at the time of scarcity tha hou scLo Ids 
find it difficult to provida proper fodder for rhe caitla. 
The villai.'u h 


very little earmarked pasture land as such 


Social Facilities; The village is connected uith 
Bangalore and is located on Do ddaballapur-Nelam;angala--F3angalor e 
road. The nearest railuay station is at Do dd aballapur uhich 
is- 5 km auay from the village. 


The village enjoys postal facilities. It has got a 
branch Post office (Please see photo 1). 'The cloaranoa 
Frequency of the mail is once a day. Houevor, thp tolegraph 
and telephone facilities are available at Do dd aballapur. Now, 
Savings Bank deposit facility is also available ui'bh the post 
office. • • 

Education ; The- village has got a primary school and a 
middle school providing education from Std.’l -to \/II. The High 
School and Co Hugo are also' not very far. The High School and 
tha Kongadia,ppa College are 3 krri fronn the villagB. 

Electrification; The village uas elactrified a couple 
of decades ago and now nearly BS^ of the wells and 60 :A of 
the houses are electrified. 

Tha community development services are available in the 
village. There is a village panchayat centre, a Ehajan Ki.rtan 
Mandal and an adult education centre in the villago'. In -the 
field of health and veterinary, coverage, there i-s a Health Centre 
uith^ first-aid facilities and a qualifie'S nurse uhn is cdso 
qualified to attend to maternity npsds of the vilj.ane. However, 
a full-fledged hosj^ital is' located at Doddaballapur . As 
regards votorinary coverage, the village is provi ded with a 
s-tockman assistant centre manned by a, sto ckman ■Sc’sistant who 
provides first-aid and di fa saving drugs to, the ..cattle . ■ There 
are six temples in the village, of which the CHann.akesava temple 
is more than 600 years old. Inscription to this affoct was 
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also foiund before tiUs temple (Please see photograph ), ’ 

Wumber of shops and duelling-cum-shops, in the villarje account 
for 11 and 13 raspseti uely . The v/illage has’ tho..facilitios of ' 

street lights and drains. Han y of its streets are paved uith ‘ 

stones, the villa! a has half a dozen hotels uhich not only cater | 
to the noods of households in the villaga but also servo snacks = 

and beverages (tea and co'ffee) to the passengers from adjoining 
villagers uho come to avail the facility of bus stc. The bus i 

service is frequent and adequate. ■ : 


CHAPTER - III ; 

' ^ 

Socio-economic characteristics of the sample I 

households. • ' ■ ■ ■ ^ i 


*■■■'. ■ ■ ■■ . * ; . • 

Our of a total number of 38 sample households ! 

intervieued, liokkaligas comprise of 10 numbers, the next . I 

higher category of respondents come from scheduled castes | 

uhose number in the sample household is 6. In fagt as uas I 

stated earlier, the castes tfokkaiigaej Korubas an'S Bonajigas | 

are thi major castes mainly engaged in agriculture a_s owner- • 

cultivators. ■ ' '* j 

nverage family size: The castes Lingayat and Sana ji gas \ 

have bigber average family size (8) than the Ibkkaligas and • 

scheduled castes (7). The average family size of the lone ! 

Brahmin household uas found to be one. The Acharis and [ 

Bedas have smaller average family size of a 4 membei's only. 

Age group: Age group of the family membors in a 
household is an import, nt indicator of potential ^availability 
of additional hands in employment and also different age 
groups reflect different perceptions e. g. if the domination 
of the younger age group is there in a family, the family may ■ 

tend to be more enterprising, more risk taking and keen to | 

learn about nau practices, Houever, exceptions might and ■ 

are there. The c.’sto of the total sample household according ? 

to the age group (Refer Table 1) show that Vokkaligas'and : 

Lingayats have cfcminance of- persons in the age group of 36 -45, ;; 

46-55 and above, Houevei, the dominance of the younger age i 

group in tho castes Banajigas, Acharis and Uppars is found to 1 

’ be , mo r 8 . = 

' ■ 


Uokkaligas,, 


itional distribution; ■ Ths main occL'p; 
K u ru ba s ' a n d ' Ba n a j i Q a s is fpund ,tq, 

;t 0 s and 


i^p 


iGri cu 
is 


Ho Lv!&u6r, tha occupation of schodulod c 

agricultural labour- As discussed in ths ear lior Chap t. 
uillacQ o ffars adequate ■ employmont opportunity in ^otiior 
anhor.js also becauao of its proximity to Do ddahsl lapu r” 


1fi parsbns ara found to 
industry in th; t town. 


be employed in silk 
In' fact, out of 227 


uoaumg 
uorkoas from 


rnple households, 73 are found to be engaged in agricul 


32 as agricultural labour 
labour, etc. 


ind 122 in seruico, non- 


. ricu 


. turs. 
meiinly 
;r,. the 

about 

38 

tura , 
Itural 


Literacy; It is really encourageing to note that out 
of 234 members from the 38 househoid, 127 i.e. 54. 2% of tho 
men burs aro found to be li taratG, j The n among the 

,1/okkaligas,. Brahmins , and Sana ji_gas is_ fgued to; .bo more than 
auerege. Out of 127 literates,. 19 parsons'heva roceiued 
education upto S.S. L. C, and more* Further, Uckkaligss have 9 
such perseng out of the 19 uho- have obtained oduc.ation upto 
SSLC'Ot higher. • . h ^ ^ ; 


, Si ate of ian'd holdings The size of 'land holdings- of ' 

Vo kkaligas : uas folihd to •Be ••’md red than the hoidings of other 
-castes.' In case of 10 .households of. Uokkaligas in th'O sample, 

4 households ha\;e land holdings of more than lO.acros.' The 
size of the land holding of the scheduled castes in the village 
is found to be small and almost' all. 'q_f , them barring one house- 
hold 0 un land less than 2 acres-. A simiiar pattexn is also 
reflected in the case, of irrigation, Ho'uev r, it is oncouraging 
,to note that .aroung' 70^ of the land is under irrigation 
(•Please refer Table 5)* ' 


Assets; Table 7 shows that Vo kkaligas, and Banajigas 
a.re in possession of more assets than any other caste , 
households. The assets which have bean classified into 
farm assets and nod-fiarm asSots reveal that, a majerity of ■ 
Uokkaligas hays livestock, worth upto Rs. 5000/..» Their nen- 
farm assets in three cases is about Ps.'-10,000/-. Understandably, 
the assets of Bedas tind of schedul-ad- castes arc found to bo 
fewer. Lt is intero.ating to note that a majority of Bodas 
.and scheduled castes have not affected any property 
transaction or have acquired any asset during the last one 
year. . 

y ; , s. . ' ■ , 

...T.yp„s of houses; Uith a view to ascertain thtf living 

crinaitions of the sampie households questions regarding 
tho type of household occupied, and uator supply uas asked and 



observations made (i'esble 2). The majority of households in 
the village do not have v/ater f aci lity within the premises of 
the hous e. The Vokkaligas and Lingayat households' in general 
have houses built with stone, burnt or unbum t bricks. However, 
most of the scheduled castes have mud and bamboo built houses. 


Hs far as electric facility is concerned, 90?' of the Vclckaligas* 
houses, are found to be electrified whereas raost cf tlie 
scheduled castes' houses do not heive electricity. It is 


notable here that though electricity came into the village 
a couple of decades. ago, still around 30-40% of the households 
in the village do not have electric connections. 


P erceptions of fhe sample households 

Perception towards Government ; It is a matter of great 
importance for the Goverrment to know how its role is perceived 
by the people, iflso, important for the adrainistratipn to 
know is how their efforts at develoi'uient are perceived. In 
this connection v/hich is the most sought after office or 
institution is also important. The sample households when 
probed have pinpointed certain attributes of a good govern- 
ment. They are (1) equal treatment of all castes (2) freed cm 
from corruption (3) ' good adiiiini strati on * (avoiding 'delays etc.) 
(4) control of prices and 5) taking ben._;fits to the downtrodden 
etc. It is really interesting to find that most of the house- 
holds h'.-vo inciica.t.;.,c, the ni..ed f-or a 'good administration'. They 
are not however able to specify \A-\at the 'good adminivStration* 
consists in. To the sample, avoiding possible delays, better 
tref-tment, better law and administration are some of the 
qu'-aiitics v/hich contribute to good .administration. It is also 
interesting to note that it is Vokkaligas and Lxngay.ats and not 
scheduled castL,s v;ho call for equal treatment to all castes. 

Some of the respondents have also said they really do not have 
a clear' idea of the role, of Gove rime rit. Fortunately their number 
is jugt 5, 

V'Jhon asked to opine on the administration of PCamataka 
State as to 'v/h'ether the adminini strati on is development oriented, 
neutral or deteriorating 5 years ago and hence, the respondents* 
perceptions do not vary. In fact, out of 38 respondo.nts, 22 
view the State Government as devolopmcxit-orionted, 12 consid^-red 
it indifferent i.c. neither it is dcvelcpment orientud nor has 
it deteriorated and 2 were- of the. view that the administration 
has deteriorated earlier and they .are sure that the same wculd 
prevail 5, years hence* ■ There is no significorit difference 
between the. perceptions of .the .econcsaically advanced and 
the weaker castes of the sample. . In fact, it is not that 
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dcivc-lcpment v.?oulcl not take place' dui'ing coniing years but that 
the vicv® of the people are of paramount iinportance to a 
dotioc ratio Govoi'nment (Table 19) , * 

Further the respondonts were also asked about the 
attitude of tho GoV'v.rri'ment officials when approached, 
Significant3.y, 18 out of 38 resporidGnts viewed the attitude 
of the Govcrriiient officials as helpful^ 6 vievjcd it as not 
halpfvil, 3 viewed the officials as-'cerrupt, 5 out of the 6 
v/ho considered Govt, officials as not halpful belonged to 
tliu high r ceistes of Vokkaligas (1), Lingayats (2) and 
Ganajigas (2), On^.y 1 out of 6 schoduled caste households 
considered officials as unhelpful, 7 out of 38 respondents 
have e:q3resscd tlieir dissatisfaction with the a.t-ti'tude as 
they were rcc^Gstv..d to make repeated visits to get th:cir 
v/crl. done. It is possible that sorae of the sample hcxiseholds 
either do not have occasion to nicet Government officials or 
that the occasions to meet them v/ore too few 'to form an 
opinion,' 

One of the questions v/hi^dli was put to tho 
respondents regarding the type of career to be adopt...d by his 
son also highlights chat more of the respondents viev/ the 
Government job as a jirestigicus one. In fact, 8 respondents 
v;ant their sons to go into service, 4 want to send their 
sons for higher education and only 5 are plar;ning a carce-r ■ 
of agriculture for their sons. 

S olving rural problems; M,en the sample r© span dents 
were asked to identify as to ''.•jho should solve their-. probleris, 
an over^eliiiing majority^ numbering 32 have sigUied out 
Goverratient as the insti'tution vhich should solve their 
prctolems. The second largest set of respondents, numbering 5, 
think Panchayot shuuld solve all their rural problems. The 
much-chorished ideas about shramdan and self-help do not 
appear to have made mudli of an impact on the sample huuseh elds. 
In fact, ori3.y one respondent out of 38 fuels that self-help 
and local efforts only can solve their problcsns. 

Plan of actio:! to improve tho villa ge; The sample 
households word asked whether it is .desirable to have a plan 
of dcvelfupmcnt for the village, and if so, v/hat such plan 
should include. This quustion v/as largely taken as one 
intv.-ndcd to identify their problems, Tciblc 17,4 incU cates 
that 8 respondents want an assured v/ater supply for drinldlng 
to improve the q>aality. of life of the..re.spondents. Othur 
activities which attracted their attention were construction 
activities, more of education ptc, whereas a sizeable portion 
of the sample households (Table 16) do not have an idea 
regarding, improvment of the village, 3 wanted to improve 
the village in a- wholesaiiq manner. 
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lxfti tu.de to wa rds social f BciXit jr.s?' 

Medica l f acili tie s and Hyqlenc t Sable 10 shov.^s sample 
households classified by caste and* medical f adilitios and 
hygine. Out of a total numu.-r of 38 respondents/ 21 had 
to seek help of a private medical practitioner at the tirae of 
their ovm or faiiii lies' illness. Out of those v;ho have 
consulted private physicians/ 19 say that the attitud., of the 
doctor was coop ercitivG. In fact the village docs*' not have the 
facilities of a hospital. The raspondants going to c}ovorn:.!cnt 
doctor in the villa.ge are few, 27 respondents felt tho.t 
medical help is essentixally required in the village. They 
also no longer believe in native and herbal d.rugs and medicare:. 
Therefore/ they view that the medical facilities in the 
village are quite inadequate. 25 respondents have said so. 

In order to obtain information about their concept of 
hygiene and v/ay of life of the villagers : seme questions like 
whether they were using the toilet soap/ toothpaste/ washing 
clothes v/ith soaps etc, were asked. It is interesting that 
vinereas washing . of clothes witli soap is regu.lar3.y done and 
practised by 36 out of the 38 respondents in the village belong- 
ing to Irarious castes/ only 33 used soap and hair oil for. their 
bath. The common hair oil used is castor "oil which appears 
to havm been iisc-d for generations. It was also noticed that 
villagers have taken to nylon and torrycot clothes besides 
cotton. 111 fact 36 h'suseholds v/ert feund to be using terrycot 
and nylon clothes besides cocton, 14 of them iron their clothes 
.also and 19 of them a.t using even coECictics. The foot wear 
c\lso SGeras to be popular. 32 respondents v^erc famd to be using 
ch appals and shoes. However/ the use of chappals and shoes is 
occasional and .generally people wear it -when thqy have to make 
social calls/ visit places or in leisure tinje. In the scheduled 
castx. fariil.ics ehuppals were worn mostly by the heads of 
households/ even women agricultural labourers going barefooted, 

K loctricitv and water;; The respondents v/ere asked 
about the use of electricity/ v;ater supply and the possession 
of -assets contributing to a better standard of living like 
a wrist watch, clock, kerosene stove, radio, gramaphone, etc. 

25 sample hcuscholds wc^re found electrified and on the average 
2,5 bulbs. are used per house. Maximum use of electricity 
is seen to be made by Vokl<aligas. There is no provision 
for water taps in the village. Therefore almost all the 
sample households draw water from open wells or the borowoll 
for their drinking, washing etc. It vras informed that if 
the village tank is full .seme people also ta3<c their baths 
and wc sh clothes in, fhe t.ank. ^ ^ 
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Out of the -total, of 38 33i.aple. households, 

21 possess ,oicyc3.es/ 15 of thc-ni have torch lights, 4 of 
thoiii havG her©ser.io stoves and. 14 of thesi ov/n radio sc-.ts* 

an d marriage pro-ctlce s: - 

_ Tpolo 4 shows the: sample households classified by tyre 
f _ taking vo\«;s and narriage 'practices. The village 
populQ-cj on as still by and laroe religi-Qus, hll the sanioiG 
households expr- sscd faith in G6d and in sane dlety, When 
Gnquirt,d about the talcing of vcv/s in case of serio..i 
' on dents affirmed 'taking vc;vs. Many 

r_'spondunts saatep. tliat .aiostly they worship v;ith Charres 
Ug_ respondents do pooja witli chants) . Six of th'SCi bray 
rc::gularly. 14 and 6 of thorn ccm^ilste their daily poo j a i 
hand f olaing_ cund bowing only before dietios. Howevar, 

worshipping in a Particular iinanner is not confined to ' a set 
°f . ® on*y. in fact, this is rege’ larly done ainiost ' ' 

unitornly by ovory caste, h . ; ' 

The basic concept of marriage remaining the 
changes arc noticed which , may be 'teuaned as denar thro 

the GoniGion practices which were 
ago are still prevalent as (i) cast.rs^ 

within the gotra is not 

dnSra tai? ^?rn% change diat has taken place 

di^orlo^aJd regarding according permission for 

1 ^ ^ permission for the remarriage of the divorcees 

and still 15 mn-rr' -i?-r tnc_t 13 households permit divorce 

favour of rc.marriagc of divorcea 
20 years ago. Brahmins, Linaavat=' 
"’;h9-yanajigas’ nchbaSrobd of 

in favSir h 'households 

widotS °* divorce and remarriage of divorcees and 

praotira it'tba V ib? position but they ol so 

, -K to a v^ry large extent. Marrlaac of m r-l i 

puberty seems to to the rule among all S ILs?es, • 

VohkallgSS/£“J'^n|S?h^rBStaiil SS S“tKraSb'’’" 

Brahinins on an average amend about Rc on rtnn ■ '-^•‘-t 

?nSvh daughters' tSlages°'vok“llgb°SI °" 

lungayats spend about Rs.l0,.000 for the same. Howler) the 


exponditurc reported for girls' marriages is foui.d to be 
a little raore than that for boys' v/eddings in saao castes. 

Castes and avjaronoss about the lav;s of inheritance; 

Table 5 shews tht- sample hcxi so holds classified by castes# 
landholding siaa, awar-aness of laws of inheritance and extent 
of irrigation of’ lo.nd. i-z stated earlier sample households of 
Vokkaligas# Kurubas and Banajigas have bigger land holdings 
and irrigation facilities are available for their laiids# to 
people irrespective of their castes. Hox'/ovur# it is interest- 
ing to note- that tlie av/areness of lav;s of inheritance is more 
in Vokkaligas, Lingayats and Brahmins, Though many are ciware - 
of the legal position regarding giving a share to daughters 
side by side with sons, this seams to bo universally ignored 
in this village. 

Agricultural practices; With a vi-.. w to ascertain the 
extent of use of modern technology in the field of agriculture 
the sample households xi?ere asked guestioris regarding the use 
of improved agricultural implements# improved methods of 
cultivation, following rotation of crops, using chemical 
ferti'' izers, improved variety of seeds etc. Table 6 reveals 
that nov/ 45 per Cent of the haasoholds are using imx'jroved 
agricultural inplamonts. Around 40% of the saaplo households 
arc using improved methods of cultivation, 48% of them follow 
the rotation of crops. It is encouraging to note that now 
about 63% (24 art of 38) of the sample households are using 
chemical fortiliaers. They have also reported their 
satisfaction vdth its usage and outcome. 

The number of households using the improved variety of 
seeds accounts for 55% in the sample. Hov^ovor, only about 
48% have reported satisf 'ction witli the results. The effort 
of the Government and haiSeh olds' ovjn dilgence are largely 
responsible for the adoption of nuw technology in the field 
of’ agricul’tiixe* I'^ion we cempare the data as presented in 
the village Sj..rvoy Monograph 1961 v/o’ find that the adoption 
of new techriology has increased more than one hundred 
per cent* 

Industrial activity; Table 8 shows the sample 
households classified hY caste and industrial activity. 

Out of 38 sample households# throe households havc-N stated 
following seme industrial activity. Two of tiican carry cn 
their activity within the village and one of them ^ is 
pursuing it outside the village. •. The inves’tmcnt is small. 



Mo, /ever, it is one on raging tgat 
i\vO 'deeaxios ago the vii'-ago did 
'irjdu;-h:ry cipsrr"b from gt-ir mahing. 


now/it is being unclertakcari,- 
not have any hcusehold 


The table inrbher shov^ that 26 ait of a total of 
38 scunple households have borrov'/ed loans. Out of the 
indidyccd ho'isc-holds, 14 have ta'hen loan from..\eith' r Gcv.rijrae 
c'gt,.ncias or from tlic banh, Hovaever, priviace lending also 


is found to bo v r/ prevalent. ,'21 hpusaholds have ^roporinod 
having borrcv;cd laoney from pri vat o: sources. The px.rpose 
, .for the am amt borrowed ha,B been" present od in the table 

iv>en thcxigh this is a drought year/ 24 borrowing ho:. sohni-ds 
h£!Vo reported borrowings for production finanoos. alone, out 




of which 19 for agriculture -and 5: have .ire ported, ' 

for businesy. .The better of f sections hatve been able to 


mobilise more finance for purposes includj.ng investment in 
irrigation and agriculture. The wea,}cer sections havo been 
able to borrow smaller am a.ints Tapst.ly for consumption. il'urposcse 


The number of, employed.- and unemployed is significant in 
assessing the c-conaaic sta^i-lity of the. house holds. 25 persons 
in the sample.' househeids -were found to bo emp-J-oyed and. only 4, 
unemployed, .. -n .. , . 


The sayi.rxg reported is rtcxy . smal.l, Mov/ on3.y 3 hai'seholds 
have reportfrd any sivixag, , .This may be because of unfavcurable 
seasonal conditions. - : . . ■ ■ 


For the- xjurposc of comparison, it .is interesting to note 
that only a vv ly small, percentage of the sample households in 
the village cat Id get any loan from, either the Governmental 
agency or the banks 20 years ago, 

Educatioir: It- has already been, oxpla.inod -that the 
village novTmal^os more intensive use a£ educational facilities 
and -the porcentage of literates and other e da cate d groups have 
increased over a period of tine. Hero, an attempt is being 
macae to present the responses, of the saiaple households .regarding 
reading of newspapers, listening to xedio etc. -In fact, radio 
end the newspapers are the two very powerful media for 
extension education and have brought about an increase in 
coijscicxisncss and av;are*ness in the pepplc. It is encouraging 
to note frcci table 9 that 36, out of 38 sample households keep 
thanselves abreast with the ness eftlver by going to the Govt, 
libtaay , ar»3. P--apchayat or they^ subscribe to a newspaper the!H~ 
solves. The table further reveals that 27 persons .in .the. ' ' 
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households read Kannada papers and 9 of them English ncv.-spap^ers 
in the Paac±tayat office. Only 3 of the sample hcusehclds v/ere 
found to be subscribing to their o\>jh paper, 22 others read 
a nev;cpaper in the village Panch ay at or Youth Club, 50. persons 
listen to the radio reguiarly. This .'is indicative of the feet 
that there is a grov/ing awareness among the people and a 
consciousness to 'keep themselves abreast v/itii v/hatever is 
going on olsov;here. 


P articipation in cooperation 8.nd cultural activities; 

Information regarding participation in cooperative 
societies and in community development programmes was solicited 
from the sample households. The data has been classified 
according to caste and. coqpor'ation and cultural activities and is 
presented in Table 12, The- data shov/ that 24 sample hcu.seholds 
“have membership ih cooporative societies. Out of this 17 have 
reported availing "thOKselves of benefits from the sOGioty, 

The repayment of the' loans taken from, the Society,' has also 
been feund. to be regular. The rest of the; respbndonts have 
rcport.:.d . not availing of any help because of too many 
formalities, factions in the co-op ^ etc. 


The participation in ' eoramuhity activities .has been 
reported by, 17 households, -4 of •thon participate on all 
occasions rtnd 13 have reported participation on special 
occasions only, It.ds interesting to note that the Vokkalagas 
have really taken .long strides in participation in conmunity 
development programmes. This is p)orhaps ejqplainod' by the 
fact that the nu„nbor of educated among them is more and the 
social status, of ,'VokkaligasYls better than -that of most 
castes in the village,: ■ . 
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'vhe ;:’Che.viul^'c3 Cr.::t; 0 'd ..-rc not found to b-..: making much 
vu- C'f the coopt retiv© end commianity development inn ti tut ions. 
Thoy ..-n- hov;c-vt r found to b© enthusiastically participating 
in ci.alturcl ectiviti s. ■ Hovjfuver, the numbsr of househodol 
wh-.ro the women folk participate in culture! activities is 
fmall, : 

pero' ption of the sample households tov^f^rds the 
achi'-vements of the panchayat; and ob~,orvance of 
rituals. 

• The date.' in 'this regard eire presented in table 13. 

Th'.pdn.ta r* Vio?! th. t 30 out of 30 respondents have repo r'ced 
posi tivc achit v-ments and contribution by panchayat toxserds 
villegr development. It is interesting to note that barring 
cast- s Bedas, scheduled caste s, Banaji gas and A ch s: ri s;, .almost 
all of them have opined favourably .about the panchyat x^ork. 

The observ.ancfr of 'rituals particularly in respect of 
births, marriage-: and deaths is very ' strict and some agc;-old 

ribuals c.re ^.followed . However, some of the rituals ae eating 
Solid food for the first time., kanche dan and upanayanam '"..'tc, 

no_ longer observed .regularly. . Vokkallga.S.'Lingayat and 
B<- n^^' jigat) ore found tso be tnoiS'’ religious in termi.- of obs'.-rving 
vari .us riixuals. However, other castes aire now morxi unorthodox 
in those matters. ^ It is_ difficult to state whether observana:; 
of rituals gocw with social status and, financial conditicn of 
tht.' hsjusehold.s. or is based on casb considorc. tions only. It 
appears that princip'ally the social status and- caste con idcra- 
ri'tu"is*"' factors even now in the -observance of 


1 ILty r ~ ca s t e re 1 a ti on s * The harmony among the inter— caste 

rolck'-ions is now mop- than what it used ,to be 2o years ag-'. 

It is very encouraging to not© thet 27 households accept ' 
t-..-mpl-. entry of harijans. However, it is a little intriging to 

fchc^uled caste households themselv. s did 

not f c vour thea.r ^'ntry xnto tc^^'inples* 

ln^ordc'r*to obtain informrjtion as to how ea<5i io 

pcrc^^lv^'cl in regard to usefulness to the village communib/ 
bjf the other castes^ the sample , re,^spondents were asked to 
rv port ^ about ^ tbv castes which are most useful in the EOiCio- 

respondent;,--, have agrecrl c..bout 
the u^=fulrM?SE of Vokkaligas in the socio-c-conomic life of 
the village. 4 find Kurubas to te the most useful Gix 
reap -ndents opined in favour of Banajigas* However, onlv 3 

scheduled caste household-;-' as the 
fr-^ out of these 3 also two "re 

fxom and Lingayets who acknowled^^ the labour 

contribution of scheduled, castes. ^ ^ 




So cx c 1 Control ; Table 15 represents an interc? sting 
acc-unt p£ social control in, the 'family - who maintciins 
rllsoiplihe in the family., cdhtro Is children and wheth.-r 
ag-'d people are respected. The, table shcv;s thet the b-^d of 
the family is still v^'ry, mucb in the commanding po si tir^n s-' 
far CO family discipline goes. 33 households reported discipline 
in -.he family frying maintained by the head of the household. 
However, seme is not trus, for the responsibility tov/erds 
maintaining discipline of children in the home. Here 23 
households have reported that it is the house-wife who is 
'tcspansible for tb- discipline of children. 

Respect for ag;':’ and. .eocpericnce is. overwhelming in die 
village. All the .30 .respondents, men ti. 3 ri&‘ d "''that aged pc-: pie 

er-: respected in the villag'’. Thi’s is a striking, continuity 
of 'the 'traditional values of the v ill ago, 

Asplratidh regarding futures needs; .m order to 

asce-rtain the pressing needs during, the next 5 veers of ''‘h^: 
village/' informBtion was collected. The data presented in 
table 16 shoxv that drinking water supply is the most- fast urg.nt 
nc -d c-jf the villag;-. ' 36' respondents, out. of 38 rt,;;^ondents 

C',.n i'.'lered it as the most important need. Though ther-; are 
thre. • drinking Vi?a ter vjells and on© ..bo re Well, the open X'Xslls 
have dried up and th<? bore^well, is rtot able. to. meet the needs 
of this large village,' .The next, important felt need is tb t 
'of a dispensary. 11 re.spondents .feel that there must be a 
dispansary with a qualified; doctor in the villag-. The o -.her 
f'Clt needs ar©. e nucca road/ a high school, a. girls ^school, 
etc, ^ . * ’ ' ^ . *' . ■ 

education and Social Attitudes; 'Reasons for going in. 
for hi gb •' r "e duca tion, girl s’ ed'uaa ti'on , adopting a system .:.f co- 
isducr tion, incidence of litigation etc, have toen ascc^rtainecl, 
clasaified md are pr,iSf ntf"d in table 17-1. The sample hc'usoiio.li 
classified a-ccording to the social attitude, and resasons for 
higher educc.tion reveal, that 2o respondents feel that higb-x 
education bestows a progressive mind, 6 view its neoessi'ty ■. nly 
for a job and 2 ''for Ipecoming professionals, "that higher 
education is netided for the seeking of a job is the opinion 
more pr»:'Vale?it in scheduled, .caste and B.-da households, 
intoircc.stlqgiy, Vokkalig^s, Linejayats and Kuriibas generally &>'l 

that kighe'x. education is rieoessary -fox ■ progress. The- numter 
of h;cuseholda favguring.' gir^^sh educe.tinn. 'wes also ascertained. 

It is C'ndouroging 'to no't^3 of '/the. re^ondenta favour 
girls* education.'' However^' noticed the t, some of the 

advc.nced Vokkaliga and.-'Bra^iainr£^ilies <3o not ^vi,ew, girls* 
educe tion' fcivouraBly, ' £*cxne. 4-fV<3epth probing xn t^s regard 
reverie that, .by and lar^/.villa^,rs^ favour,' girls'’ 'educe Uen 
f'lid are ' keen '"to have a gisfls* 'High "school ‘in "the village- • The 
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roas'nr. cit''-d in favour of girls’ efluceti-:.n mi-ke rn int'.r 
r oc'i^g* all the re '-pendents feel th; 


a ting 


:no; 
' Vt 


c dUGc. 

ticn ■ w 

-'-luld 

girl s 

whi ch 


■ abl' 

t-'"' ■ 


. the .. 

ijiffer 

' n c-: .- 

t ano' 

: h.-r 


ed educ? .i'.'. 

n fo: 


w >uid in cum mcjce cnem seit-r^iiisnt anu » 
bring ^ up childrrn. Only 'one of them' f<'-'ls 
b'l tvj.y-n' th:- girls and boys must It- rtvducivd. 
r; -p-ndent each feels that girls must be in^ 
th <1 v.;! ’.pmv.nt of social contact and , to gain employmm t. 

.’hen c -"kod to opinee abovjt adapting 3; co..-educc ti-onal: S'/ n't . 01 , 
25 r -.pondcnts have , expire ssed tthem selves in favour of" co- 

ticn, og eg-inst 10 who do not 'favour it. Those who 'do 
fr vnur co-t cluce ti on mainly comprise of schedulR<l canto (4), 
Bfnajiga (3) and Vokkaliga (2) ;householdo. ; 


no t 


f'.nd' 


inci ..c sc 
incroased 


Litigg ti ' -n ? vath tho tccmplexity of . the li fe . 

' in transactiDns/’ it appears 'the t litigation he.e also 
, 23 r?.Gponde‘nt.s hav^' stated that litigati ^n has 

increased during the- last- -5-i^4a.rs,i.. Hbws.!ver^liii:...cvf.... them feel 

tna-r It has. do creased. 0n-.,;tFie, .basi s of available .dat.r;: i,.': is 
reclly not possible to infer whether litigefcion ha^ increased 
or d(-' creased in -the village din the ila.st five years,. ■ ' 

■ ’ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ i ■ 

Pi spu to se 1 1 ,. lemen t : Table 17. 2- prf^sonts further infonTtr--ti--n 
r-:b':,U''r, the social attitudes towards ' different aspects of life as 

dispute set lament- mobilityj ' tra-vtel, religious ectivi'tios etc, 
lo^i_ really ■ gratift?ing thest -nearly .a.-!! i the dispnto-:. which nc-malb 
aril. ■■ in the villagf.-' i-re settled by local elders inducing the 
Pf.nchay=fe President. 36 ''otit of 38 rdspondents have said rso.Thvre 
•i - no di-4persion 'in this regard' and what' is cnccuroging i%. the 
set .lorn ant of disputes by local elders even of the c-ov/n trodden 
'c? sfc-'S, our further enqui:ty in' this regard revealed 'th- L the 
caste Panchay'ats are prc'.c.ti'5aa.ly-, non-exl.s.t^tjn .the villc-qc and 
inctoed^ the Villag* ■ ..Panchayat and villagci elders looked up 
to for settling disputa-r-.,' .;,,t .. -.i.ig. , 

Mobility; 33 respondents have indicated "that tr.-.vcl 
among the villag?'''rs has iherea^d due to ■bf=:tter transport, 

y ^^hen asked further to assign' roas^ihs for the incr/aoe 
in travelling^ 10 spoke of ent<-rtainmcmt, o/ cach'of 'mridovting 
and -ether personal work, and '4 of Education, ‘ 

'In r*: sponSEj to a! question , to assign reasons whv by- f;-.r 

'taken'.‘dp> the Tc.'^orid-'-nts came -.-.ut 

devotion 'to God 
ceremonies, 9 'hrvo opined 

n 'a'- 'w *'Ti the^r own :,^ifish , ends,_^,i 2 ^ dg. , no t .bssliovc. in 

God a*, all anc.1 the Iff^'Si'lhing ''2*^ nr. ' i-o-a-'or,' '►x. 


'ir ve 
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> CO Vlhen further probed, 23 re sp- indent.', said 

that no changes h?iVt.; taken place in various ceremonies and 
rituelss, 7 havt rtiportod chengetsi Those having reported change 
larg'- ly com..' from Bimajiga and Vokkaliga households. Importantly 
th;: ’reasons given for t he c hainges re-quired in marriages and 
ochor importrht ceremonifts speak for themselves of the 
-•roqr<-otive views of the sample households, •a.tme of tho 
ro.' o..ins given w«re like caste itself should be overcome, 

‘xp« ’nc.itvi.ro on- 'marriagt.’ .i,rvdt.otiier important cercmcnieo muct 
b r cluccd, dowry- siiould be reduced to the minimum, the 
nccoosity for a simnlifiod msrriage end waste of time .v/erc- 
•--tr-ssed’’. However, b he scheduled castas and Bedas and othc-'rs 
h-tv--; not given any rcop_'no.r..; (..ithcr’ in affirmative or in the 
negative. Their opinion by and large se tans to he- for avoiding 
’.-r.„;;t.-ful expenditure ■ and overcoming caste differtnee etc. The 
Telugu B...najigas have had the salutary pr^-ceicc wf condiicting 
cirouo mv..rr logos, limiting expenditure- ,.;hd shi,ring that acvUelly 
incurred. It. is .nobworthy -that while many have spoken of the 
ne'.-’d to avoid extravagance in marriagtis, few other Ci.,otes h^..ve 
■ orh.en group m.^rringe.;,. 'j’hey continue to borrov? and spend 
b-'yond their means for marriages. 


gr 


” .C hanges 'in the Village-’ i v^hen asked about chances, 
rc ' ants ''hSVfe’ih^e in' bheir. food and clothing habits, many 

resoonocnti^ have stated that"' they hove started u^ing pylon and 
terbycot clothes while a few respondents, reported e...ting more 

ric--- then ragl. iiume . :"re.^5,}ondenfcu,, pertiailarly those te-lunging to 
the. i'Choduled .ca^ites,.h«ve reported that they hav^' teen eating less 

then they were! 5 y^i^^ars ago. Two of thesv^ respondents h.ve 
-.bated having only one njeal a day? on an avera^' on 10 days 
in a month and on some d...ys, even going withsut a meal. This 

deprivation calls for urgent action. .-I'hen the respondents were 
a. .keel whether it is. good or bad in their opini.n for the village 
to havv amenities and instituti-.>no like a cemmunity centre, 
factory, a doctor, mid-wife,- family-pi. xuning centre . nd a weekly 
market, .the great p^ajority of rtsspondents expressed them^blvcs 
in favour of their introduction, . Bswe'tfer, many rt- spond(„nto 
expressed their opposition to a -liquor shop and seme to v.he 
zoning of a cinema house or a restaurant. 

Agents of Chanact in order... tp find out who were the ag-'nts 
change., the semplo households -were a^ed ho-.v they emc to adoot 
improved implementn, -.fertilizt=rs'i pcsticiuos etc. They feel th^'t 
ch.-ng-r agents have been gramsewaks, block' devc lo>ment officials 
«nc: elite farmer^,. . Rrtdio and new^pers have been idantified 
the agents of change. The sample households also viev.’ and 
look forward to the extojision officials of the university' of 
.^vgricu-lturai .^cienass what\ they had approacted for new high- 
yielding vt-.riccit-s they heard of on the radio. i4i...tx^-ning to the 
f.-.xmers* prograrrme on the radio is a wide-^read practice among 
^wner cultivators, proximity to Doddaballaour end Bangalore 
and the road and bus connections with them have also had a 


i 
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prcnounGG'd impact, on pacs;: :of changft in this villag-. 


Q..I stems and Boll-^fs: T,e bio 22. 1 mentions th- ira.-ort-Jit 
f s ti VO 1 £■ of the V illij.ge, G'_usi “Gant sh ano Jgooi fo^ 
been i'lentified tQ be the most impcr.tan.t ■festlvois in thu vsll.; 
The o^hcr imoorvant fe£tiv,^,is nhivr-:tri and 

Dn suerah, " , . ' - . ' e ' h' ,■ 



Burini and disposal o£ dead bodi^ss ' ."In forme tion -on 
Lhio o. r.--ct ic prcs-ntcci in taMe 22,. 2. Burial i- the most 
Common aiu.ctio-. for the dis-oooal of , (3c ^.d ..bodies in tho village. 
Lep-rs and' people suf fering" frem Leucov-;erma and prolan t vjom on 
^^rc-' usually cremcated. Brahmins are- also cremo-ted. HcT,.jev':-r., 
the vill'.,.,ge seems to have an interesting custom in the disp-onel 
de<-.r3 bodice of pice-gnant women. It is reportt-di that b yon':"^ 
vhe 3 or 5 ha month of pregnancy in the.' ,c^se of the dc.-th of 
a pregnant woman, the foetus’. is., got removed by a doctor,' 

before burial of the two- bodies oeparately,' n- common belief 
f.'ttachcc! to this isp th-t.-unlCD-.- the foetus, is remov<^d and 
buried . oeparati'ly., there would be no rain in the villagts, 

■T^liaf. iaJ5hQa,£.aa.., The preponderance of belief in 

qhost'.s is, noticed almost everywhere in the, countryside, 
/^vra-lamallig" and its inhabitant's 'also be liey.ecj,n .ghosts, 

. How'-^ver, it is significant- to n^te that , 16 out of 30 respondents, 

do not be- lieve ; that 'death ceremonies are observed to prevent 
.the. d<'ad from be.-coming ^ghosts, -oome 20 respondents have 
b-lief and two preferred to "be hon-commital* 

■ ■■■-■ ■ . . ' ' ■ . ■■ - ' ,.. :f 

p'-. rception of charig^^-'s now, 5 years earlier and 5 years 

hence, ■ s ' . - , . " 

It is a common saying that changes do occur bat vjhether 
for the 'tetter or for worse is-' a-'^matter of concern, Th-:..- b-'li'-'-f 
in sysfc.-'m, present day ' conditi'vn's and paijt experiente largely 
dstonninc* the perception of the future, m fact, one of ■the 
ways of knowing about the -preisent situation.: 'is to ^sk, people 
how they view their own feturois. .in- order to elicit the 
re-tponso regarding chan'^'^'in the recent past and anticipations 
for the next five yeurs, lo-point self- anchoring scal-a vjas 
prepared (Kilpatrick F. P,' ' and Ca-ntril, H.:i96o), Rrrspondent-.L 
wore asked 'to rate themselves- on this scale as to what wao 
their- socio-economic status- and conditivii 5 years ago, at the 
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at or'csent time^ and what they perceive their Conditi n might 

be 5 y*.c.rs' hence. The different scales hav • b-'en shown 
on e gr-i-'h (Grc'pe 1) v/hich makes a very inter... •- ting reeding, 
in .srdjr to avoid multiplicity of graphs and to simplify 
ihte present..-.tion this scale represents particularly 3 trends 
i,‘v , ( 1 ) for Vokkaligas (2) for scheduled castes and ( 3) for 
all jatis combined. The graph shows that though the schc d^ied 
caste hoiiseholds did not perceive much of a change in their 
socio-economic Conditions during the la-?t 5 years, they ?, rc 
hor)eful of a bright future in the- next five years. They feel 

that things are now moving in the right direction and thet 
they have a brighter future. Though the a spi ration s- of all jatis 
combinac, did not vary much frem that of scheduled caotoo, their 
opinion about the present day socio-economic condition is better 
than L-.haf perceived by the scheduled castes. However, the 
Vokkaligas, who rate themselves on a. higher rank of the seme 
socio-v. c, Domic ladder are c-onfident about th ir bright future 

and also very interestingly, visualize th*t their socio-economic 
Condi ti v-n would remain high in the next five years, in ^i fce 
of th" fact that the respondents were not aware of each others' 
response!: to these questions the way they put themst--lvc'[.. on the 
same rung of the ladder depending largely on caste and economic 
statue is inters- oting and significant for the formation of 
governm . ntal polici es. 


con td, 


Devel opmeiit a n d Cha nge 

Wave .after .\v"ave , of innovation, lias sv/ept Aralamalli-;:.-. . 
Changes have been registered in practicaliy every fielo. . 

Agri cu ltire; Agriculture in the village has been 
steadi.ly changinr; and developing. The staple cereal crop or 
ragi used to .be cultivated by, the broadcasting nie'ch.od. In 
the 1920s a seed J.r'ili drawn by bul lochs v;as introduced, bov. 
soi-/iiug in ro'ws' by a- drill or ‘'kooricfc" with 7 '' or 3 tynes is 
used for oowirig ragi. Excess seedlings are removed and i.nt. r-- 
cultivation is doije \/ith an indigeneously itiiproved imple'.snt 
called "kunte'' (see photograpii). vvhereaG a fev/ years, 
ago 'cbis r.^d- so n:. licld 'vith onG^hand and could nca: be contro- 
lled e-i-lFcctlvely and with ease#' improveuient has been ncLCte .iio 
this impieraent indigeneously' and now it is operated with both 
bands. 

Hi qh yi e 1 di ng v a r i e ti e s t, . - Iri;: 1:973,-:, high-yielding varieties 
v/ere introduced in -rugi inciudi.ng .Tndof 1, ,3# 5# POOrna, 

Cauvery etc, -nt the time of the present' inqiiiry/ Indof 8 v.w:..s 
found-, to have been very popular'..' : A remarkable chan'Pe that h-s 
taken place .is the introduction, of hybrid made e which v/as 
practically unknown in the village iri then early 19603. It now' 
occupies as much as 171 acres of dry' land -and along wiuh ragi 
is a principal millet -crep, ..imja roved varieties were iritroduc-od 
in oth. r crops also since 1940s. In paddy# Coimbatore Sanne 
(s-661) v/aa iritrbduced ah the first place- In . su 'gar cane# 

H-320 and CO-419 appec red in the 'Vi'.lage, Since the end of 
the 60s high yielding varieties xte re adopted by many 
cultivators. At. this' time', IR-S , and .IR-20 varieties in peiddy 
vrere adopted. A. .further improv.ement was effected in 1975 with 
the adci'jtion of the second generation high-yielding . arietins 
of paddy like h. R. 301#- lET -229,5#; MR-136 (Ma.dhu) arid 
IET-1991 Xspna) . Hybrid , jowar v/as also tried in 1970 but v;as 
giverx up because of .pesbs aiid diseases.''- - ■ 

In paddy cultivation# the Japanese method was adopted 
ii.ddGly# ericouragemeiit caning from the Goverr/ment, Big farmers 
adopted in the first instariCe because of higher outlay on 
labour. With the introduction of second generation paddies 
which can be planted at raridan# the Japanese method has not 
made much headway. 

The raising of casurina plantations to be used as fuel 
in nearby Bangalore has been steadily ir^creasing. Villagers 
seem to have realised that casurina roqpiired less attention 
than other dry crops# was not very choosy about soils and was 
drought- re si St ant. 


Gcr.cirally speaking the intensity of cultivation v;as 
rolcted bo the distance frora the villagers home that- had -to be 
traversed. In patches that are farthest from the villaae site 
and that are not particularly fertile# casuarina cultivation 
has increased greatly, ■ 

C hemical F ertiliz e rs: C heniical fertilisers sere first 
adopted in the 1940s. The 1961 survey by the Census orgcir,isation 
shov/ed very fev/ farmers had talcen to cheniical fertilisers, w'ith 
the introduction of high, yielding varieties for which chemical 
fertiliser is a must, it spread to big as well as sanall 
farmers. 


Pesticides: Even in 1961, the use of pesticides was 
noted. Seeds v^ere treated with f-grosan GN-S since the 50s. 
Vegetables, paddy and other crops are now widely protected with 
pesticides. Our enquiry showed that even those who are unable 
to use full dosages of chemical fertilisers, have taken to the 
use of pesticides. ■ 

Agr i cultural Implements: T’ne traditional wooden plough 
with an iron ploughshare has been all but replaced by the 
improved mold board plough m ado of steel (See photo ). It 
v;as rerorted that the improved plough, which is made in nearby 
Kolar, vloughs deeper and c,.© ploiighings with it are equal to 
five v;ith the wooden plough. 

E loot ri f 'Icati on ; Electrification in the 1950s resulted - 
in the sugarcane crushers worked by bullocks being converted 
to pov/er crushers. The hand operated flour mill we.s repjlaced 
by a modern electrically OTperated flour mill. At about -the time 
the crushers were energised, the villagers adopted an improved 
method of making jaggery (or- gur) which used double ovens for 
heating cane juice instead of the single even, which resulted 
in greater economy and large scale preparation of jaggery. 

Well I rri c;at i on : A change of crucial importance came 
with the digging of irrigation v\rells and fitting them with 
electric pump sets. It is x^eported that the first irrigation 
well was dL.ig in 1953. Out of 46 irrigation v/ells seen at the 
time .of ti'ie px-esent enquiry, 35 were constructed since 1968, 

The only thing that deters villagers from digging wells is lack 
of finance. VJlien thcj villagers -wore asked in the earlier ■ 
Japanese study as to what they would do if they get Rs.20, 000 
by chance, 16 out of 38 farmers answered, they would construct an 
irrigation well, 10 others said they would purchase _ irrigated 
lend. Market gardening made its appearance in the village 
and baskets of ta-iatoes are salt daily to Bangalore. 



Ani i'i Ql Husban dry: Imp ro-’ ed : v a ri eti & s of c ov/ s / f f 

sheep and piQ's \^orQ seen in the village. Aebout 8 0 pigs 
the Birchshire breed v;ere present in the village. Sine 
1961 study/ an arcificiai insemination centre for catel 
set up in the village along v.dth the stocl-cnicr. 's voterin 
Jersey (plcaso see photo ) breed was scc-n. . Wn'Ci-cas 
villagers tv/onty years ago coriSidered it improper to sc 
with the 'introduction of a imilk chi llincf centre at Doptd 
and a ■Qtl'k route through the irillago to Bangalore/ a i'ii 
Co-ojx.rati'/c Society \.’as formed and queues of . villager's 
milk daily to the Cooperative v/erc a he eirteni no sight, 
draxight anima'ls/ hov/can.r/ the villagers seem to prefer 
local breeds, , ' 
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BariTjUr sheop were also seen in the village and even 
canparatively v/t:akor sections like harijans v/ere seen to have 
talscn to this breed (Please see photo ). Kurubas seem to 
have changed from their traditional shcop- rearing to agriculture 
because of the reduction in pastures around the village, 

'ienanev i With the enforcd.aent of land reforniS;'/ very few 
seen to bo^ leasing-in or leasing-out land/ most agriculturists 
being owner cultivators or landless agricultural labour, Ihis 
has been a major change in the: last; fsv/ years. 

Bonded lojDour (‘'Samabaladaaiu") seem to have 
coniplGtely disappjeared from the scene consequent on 
legislation and stringent ; steps by Goverriment’ to ci'adicate' • 
it. Some' agriculturists Icomplaincd about - che increased vjagos 
they are called upon .to pay agricultural labour particularly 
after the abolition of oondea labour. u'The going v;age rate for 
an adult wal'- these days is Rs,5/- and for an adult .female Rs. S/ 

* ' Responses to C h ances, in the Ec on omic Enyjr^ . ; . 


Agriculturists have b>::en increasing or decreasing- c j 
acreages under various crops depending upon the prices 
fetched by the pa.rticular comaodities. Paddy area is 
increased xvhen the jaggery price frails and sugarcane area 
was stepped up when jaggery price rose to Rs.70 a bag. In 
tines of scanty rainfall and undc;:pendablG irrigation by the 
village tank, the villagers have tcr^ded^ to raise more paddy 
than the longer-duration sugarcarie crop. In such periods, 
agriculture tended to bccccie subsistcncc-oricntad. 




Health encl. M^di cel C.:.r 0 ; 
were iocelly available, '.I'o— c, 
centre staffed by a r'.ursG-i'.nid' 
once a, weak. iVhen qi-iesticrjed. 


In 1961 no medical facilities 
7 one coasts of a he.alth 

if... b- doc'cor, visits the c-^-rk-re 
sbouo the aesirabilitv of setting 


up a hospital, rriany responaorits v/clcoiiicd thv: ido". . t the time 
of the study, the health centn: had beai' closed for a fev; 
months,, the nurse-r-idv/if o having gone on leave. Hanv zresg oridi.aits 


reset to native re, -..-dies but get 
. 1 C'U t rf 1 noj; c omp l.ai 1 3 « T hey a 1 s o 


■ate medical 


pracntioncr 

-i-e 


i ’* o 
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stated tVi'it they do not 
medical srttention eOr Si! 
stated that they prefci'red a p;c 
the Governr!i;nt Hospital bot’n in DoddabaHapur, to the local 
health unit. t.i..,.. r..zspondent vino jse con tly lost his son had 
rcpeated]-Y taken him to the Mental Hospital in Bangaloic. . 
Eiiquirioc also reve.aled that a medical graduate who piactices 
nicdicine iri Doddaballapur resides in the ■village, , F.;-;L-;ily 
planning is consideraci vt.ry important by the villagers ."iiid 
riiany had undergone vasectcraies, Qi'io third of ell couples 
are estimated to he- prcacticising family planning in this village, 


S due at ion; Perhaps becsiuse of the prozeinity of 
Doddaballapur viiiure a high school and tv,'o colleges are 
located, there has been no impi’Qve' ent in educational . 

facilities s.vailablG to young children sineg 1961. But the 
existing facilities appear to be more intensively utilisvd 
and more people are new going to High School .and College 
than earlier. Respondents favoured cducati on for girls and 
many thought, co-education was all right for boys and girls. 
Besides 'the medical graduate referred tovabove, there is ano'thor 
cfraduate in Sociology in the village besides a largo number 
v 7 ho had studied upto the SSIC, 


An interesting dcvelcpment is the adult litv.-.i:acy class 
being conducted especially for vzomen. This v/as not Icnonn 
tv;enty years ago, 

Untou chability ; Untouchability is less severe than 
twenty ~yoarir ago, hhile hariians still do not enter temples, 
ther.~ is no ob jeGti'..'.-u tl... ir .dri'.'ikinj coffeo and tea in the 
local hot.-; Is. In the pa^t their cups wore kept outside the hotel 
in a rack and they -Ixpectcd to cl..„an their own_cups. This 

is no longer th-.; cas^. They may walk in any izart of the village’ 
and go up to the threshold and talk to the caste Hindus, Perhaps 
because of thu prcvailiijg scarcity of water, it was noticed 
(please see photo ) that scheduled castes arid other caste 
Hindus arc drawing drinking wciter side by side frera a .tube well 
dug in the harijan part of the village. This scc-ms to be one 
of the moot remarkable changes ^that has taken place* That 
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untouchabi lity is relaxing ics hold ‘was also seen froiii the 
fact that in a Janata Housing scheme under thich tv/en'cy house.' 
are being cons tixicted, people of various castes incluciing 
scheduled castes are participating sind hope to live together. 


J'he status of 'scboduled castes seems 
sanev;hat with the Jo'/ornment sponsored ass 
landless harijans. In fact the porcsrjtage 
agricultural labour as a percentage of the 
the jati is les,s than in .service jatis lib 


to have imp roved 
ignment of lands to 
of scheduled caste 
total households of 
;e .■ *ch a r i s # 3h a j anth r i s 


etc. 


Gqmxini cat ions ♦ . Before 1956 villagers had to go to 
DoddabaTdapur'to^ost a letter. In 1956 a siriall post of 
was established. Recently savings banl: facilities heve 
been provided to the post office. 


also 


Thie number of buses plying through the village has also 
increased substantially since 1961. 


V'fhereas there were 6 radies in the village twenty ye ex's 
ago, now there ax'c 200,. There was no radio run by the Fanchayat 
for the public in 19 61, but one has been in operation for some 
years now. 


Foo d^ Clothing, Sh e lters; More p)aople tend to eat rice., 
making the sv/itch from coarser grains like ragi. Many 
respondents v;ere found to be v;earing v/cstern type clothes 
and clothes made of nylon, terricct etc. Many except very 
poor Adikarnatakas stated th.at their V/aman folk used toilet 
soap and cosmetics like talcum povyder. A few respondents 
stated that they used the rather expensive ‘Mysore Sandal Wood 
soap, 

GiVic, amenities t The streets are paved in stone 
compared to the katcha streets twer^ty years' ago. The 
Gram Panchayat has lurovided side drains along the streets. 

A notable change has been the provision of electric street 
lighting in all parts of the main village. 

Occupational changes;’ Many jatis are drifting to 
agriculture "tor a living, Moro Kuruba households are engaged 
in agriculture than -choir traditional occupation of sheep- 
rearing, Banajigas have taken to agriculture in preference to 
shop-keeping. Brahmins do not appear to be very active 
performing priestly functions and many Lingayats have taken to 
officiating at religious ceremonies. 
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Vokkaligas are of course the jati traditionally e-ncl 
currently engaged in agriculture. As, against 21 hoa^,nhold,y 
owming and cultivating land in 1961, 58 hcuseholds own and 
cultivate land today. Smaller farmers of other jatis are 
selling their holdings to Vckkaligas v/ho have reported purchases 
of land, digging of irrigation v/eils, electrification etc. 

Marriage : Jatis coiitinuo to be strictly endogcmicus. 

Some vokkaligas re’-'ortod that they do not mind ir^term'Orrying 
v^ith oth-or Vokkalija sub-castes. Many respondents, felt th-it 
expondi 'tu.oo on ;,iarrio ._,-_3 shau3.d be reduced. They repjorted 
thOit thoiujh thov could not afford to spend Isrcje anounts 
on marriages, they re-sorted to borrowing for rxirposes of 
marriage. It appiears at least in this village the atmosphere 
is opportune to bx'ing about a reduction in oqpcuiditure on 
marriages by suitcible social reform. 

It is evident that change seems to pervade 
Aralamalligc in many an area. , ' 

' CH Abd:ER - V ' M ■' 

Conclusions 

»i, . 

Aramallige is a grov/ing and progressive village that 
has benefitted considerably by the systematic efforts of 
Government at plant.! ng and extension work. The Gram Se'/ak 
or the village level v/ox'ker and pr'oximity to Doddaballapur 
and Bangalore have been the main accolorgtor’S cf change. 

In Aralamallige prosiaerity is a gamble with the 
monsoon. The facility with v/hlch water can be obtained 
for agriciilture is a cracial detuihiinant of ghe happinues ot the 
rural folk in this 'part or tht. country. Traditional agrianlture 
depended or, rainfall and oven sugarcane cultivation depended 
on tltc tank fil. liiwj ’ig v'ith ..'ai:; v;atv-r, *-t chat time 
Doddabal].apur# 5 KI4 ex-ay had had little influence on this 
village. 

In the 1960s three important introductions wore made 
to the village, ' Irrigati-on x^lls, fitted with electric pump 
sets made the villagers somewhat independent of the monsoon. 
Assured irrigcition made the cultivation of vegetables ciid 
flowers for sale to the market on a daily basis possible. 

Added to this were the hybrid arid high yielding varieties of 



There is ne^ci to exploit undorgrouriT ’./etor j;iorc 
sy etcmatically and particularly for fhe bei'jcfit of the 
Weaker sections. Steps should 'fcp ..taken by the creation 
of pools and tanks tc recharge ehc subsoil aquifers, A 
Government sponscred well-digging progranme to h~lp th.c 
marginal farru,rs .suv-.as tc be -urgently indicated. For she 
landJ.ess, milch cattle shvould bo suppliLd with arrangi.:ncnt 
to recover their cos't from the daily mill-c collectionc by the 
Cooperative Society, 

The villi-pcrs clearly perceive that they are 
i-irofiressing. The Vokkaliga.s rightly rate tiioasclvos on the 
i'lighcst rungs of the ladder. The scheduled, castaor. place 
thcnselves on the low'ost rungs. But both consider th’..mGelve 
to have progr-.-ssod duriijg tin;.; Ic^st five ycars/ th-ough the 
scheduled castes' progress is per'caivec], by them as only 
’’ic:rgina.l, “ . . • 

There is however reniark-abli similarity in the 
high hopefj for a b'.j-bter toinorrov/ c.riO!;g Voidcaligjic as v/ell 
ciS the ixli Kern at akas/ in fact among ell 'the jettis/ 
inhabiting the village, g , * . 

Aralamallige is oppareijtly p/rogrosclng very fact 
though not all sections of -the villa at the G'a'.iu pace. 
Given adequate finance and app ropx'iate policies to take 
special care of th-; \/oa'ker sections/ tliiE villcjo should 
take off econoraically , 
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PERCEPTION IIF DC\/ELOPi'-itMT AND CHAN.TE 

HT'a YrCDufr "^ 

I 3ACKGROU MD OF THE yiLLAGE 

Ths uillaga Nernon in Trivandrum district of Kerala Ttitc 
is loG'itiad only about 5 K;a. auay from Trivandrum city on 
National Highway 47, Like most other villages in Karnli, Nemom 
is highly populated with a nopulation of ovur sari'id ov-.r 

and area of about 7300* acres, Thu village is divided into two 
panchiyito, one of uhich is named Nemom Panchayat. 

The village is uell-connectsd by road to Trivandrum city. 
It also has a railursy station. Electricityj water and telephone 
fricilities are iviil'-hle in parts of the village. Some portions 
of the village' come under ths command area of the Meyyar Dam 
project which was constructed some twelve years ago. The 
village has a ijomen's College and a high school,. An industrial 
estate set up by the Stats government is also located in the 
village. Paddy, tapiooa, and coconut are the major crops grown: 
in the arsa. Most of ths land holdincs' are beio*.!: 2 acres. 

■ To describe tho pliysical aspects af the villago, one 

can do no bsttar tfian to quote from Eric J I'lillex-’a ’’Viil.'ige 
in North Kerala®’ ; 

’’InstuarJ of livinci huddled Ln a atru.jt, is an many 
other Indians do, the rt’.l-.yi Li pi’cr'ers rhe privacy cs'' his own 
fencud-campounci, at a uistaiice from his neighbours. _ 
density of palm trees, plantains, and other vogutaiinn often 
renders ona house invisible from the next. In loc .ilities where 
paddy fields are few, settlement of this kind may be contiiiuous 
for miles in one direction or another, with no obvious 
territorial boundaries to individual villages. Even the pouros-. 
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houssholdGr of ths lowest caste liues a little apart from 
his neighbours and Kin, though often on a perimeter of the 
uillage or close to the fields. U/ith this exception, 
settlement is usually haphazard, with no special tendency 
for houses of a particular caste to cluster together". 

The population of the v/illage comprises Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians. Among the Hindus, Brahmins are 
v/e'ry few. The hairs are the dominant caste. The other 
castes include the Ezauahs, Nadars and Asaris (Backward 
Classes) and the Pulayas, Parayas and Thandars (Scheduled 
Castas). 


II THE SAMPLE 


For our study ue chose Ponnumangalam ward, one of 
tho 11 wards of iMemom panchayat because, after discussion 
with the local officials and others, we felt that this ■ 
would be a fairly representatiuo ward . Uhile the caste- 
uise break-up of the population of the panchayat and ward 
was not officially a\/ailabl8, the very rough estimates 
th:it WB arrived at (in percentages) after discussion with 
the local ward members and others were as fallows 5 

R ough P er centage distribution of the population 
of NemorTT Panchay at ^and ' ’ * — — - 

■'^ nd Community 


la nqalam Ulard by _ 



Caste/Community . Namotn Panchayat Ponnumangalam ujarc 


Nai&s ■ 

40 

40 

Backward’ Classes 
(Ezauahs, Nadars, Asaris 

Btc.)2Q 

27 

Scheduled Castas 
(Pulayas, Jhandars etc*) 

- 10 

20 

Muslims 

25 

10 

Christians 

,■■■- 5 . 

3 





The total popul.ation of Ponnurnngn la 
the 1971 Census uas 5434 (2SB1 malas and 23 
comprised in over.. 500, housaholds . U's inter 
of 30 respon-dento uh-o'Se c.aste and- community 
is given in the follouinc staternsnt ; 

m ward as per 

03 females), 
viewed a sa.aple 

■-wise break-up 

Caste/Community . , 

Number 

Percentage 

hairs 

12 


' 40 : 

Backward Classes 


• 


(•■3-'' Nadars 5 '2 Ezavahs, 




1 Asari) 

6 


2 0 

Scheduled Castes 




(6 Pulayas, 2 Thandars) 

8, 


. 27 

rius lims 

4 : 


■ J3 : : : 

Total : 

. . 3 0' ; 


- 10,1 


A pr-oport'ianate ly higher number of Schaduiti',; C istes 
was taken because ue faxt that tnoir views on the subject 


would be. .particul.irly important. Tho s.ample also included 
6 women . 

The distribution of the respondents by agu-qroup ia 
indicatud in tne statuinjn.t, below ; 


Ago Group ' ' Number Percentage 


20 - 30 
31 - 40 
41 “50 
Over 50 


4 

13 

8 

27 

8 

27 

■10 -^ ■■ ■ 

33 


1 00 


Total 


30 



The aducitional nnd income profiles of the sample 
fjroup ars further described in the following statements. 


cuntaqa di stribution of respondents 
•ac 0 * 0 r d i nq "to" "e ducational qualifications 
^ d ~*' bv‘ Ti: a ^t e 


Education 

' 1Ma irs 

Backuard Classes 
(Ezauahs, Nadars, 
As iris) 

Scheduled Castes 
(Pulayas, 

Thandars) 

Muslims 

Illiterate 

B 


12.5 

25 

Up to 5th ' 

33.5 

, - -34 

25 

50 

6th to 1 Oth 

33.5 

16 

62.5 

- 

Over 1 Oth 

25 

50 

■ - ; 

25 

rd 

O 
{ — 

10Q 

100 

100 

1 00 

N 

12 

6 

3 

4 


pGrcentaqi 

s distribution 

Of 

res pendents 

.a^c'cor'd’xnq 

to income and 

3i 

caste 


Annual Income 
(in Ru poe 3 ) 

Nairs 

Backuiard 

Classes 

Scheduie'd 

Castes 

Fluslims 

iJpto 2 000/- 

a 

16.7 

62.5 

25 

20U1/- to 4000/- 

17 

; 33.4 

37.5 

VO 25 V 

4001/- to 6QQ0/- 

33 

33.4 



Qvur 6000/- 

42 

16.5 


50 


1 00 1 00 1 00 1 00 


Total 


Ill RETHO paLDGY 

The study uas conducted prinarily through inter vie uj 
of the respondents. Uhile 2 questionnaire had ’betPi drafted, 
tiiis seryed only as a jroad guidslin:- for the discussion 
with the rssDondents and was not administarad in a formal 
and rigid manner. Us left a great deal of flexibility both 
for ourselves and the respondents during the ciiscussions. 

Two limitations in carrying out the study might be 
briefly mentioned. One uas that ue had to complete our 
study in about a week’s time which meant that could not 
interview as broad a cross-section of tiie people as we would 
have liked to. The second limitation was that we did not 
know the local language and therafore had to talk to the 
respondents through an intsrpret.fcsr. 

Ua were impressed by the keen awareness of things 
around them that almost all the respondents displayed. 

of the respondents said that they read nB'.Jspapers. 
f^ost of them also listened to the radio - at the tea shops 
if they did not have their own. In fact thu community 
reading rooms and the tea shops appear to be trio great 
meeting places for the villagers. 

l\J SOCIAL CHAISE ' 

‘rKflTR L A T I ON S 

The district gazettoar of Trivandrum district, 
^published in 1961, states that the obseruinco of the 
traditional caste system (Marumakkathayam) with all its 
rigidity, rigour and' social exclusiveness was for long a 
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Duculnrity of Karala. i'jo other place in Indis uas more 
notorious For the rigorous enforcemant of the casta systam 
tnon KoroLo, Hindus belonejing to the Scheduled Castes and 
the Gockuard Classes called the ‘Auariaas’ uere not alloued 
to rjnter and uorshlp in- Hindu Temple, uere prohibited from 
walking through the public highways adjoining the templos 
and'ueru not ailoued even to mix with the casts Hindus 
called ’ Suuarmas ' in public schools or other public 
institutions. 

Howeuar, the gazettoer goes on to. state, in recent 
years the rigidity of caste barriers has abated considerably 
and casta as an institution perpetuating social exclusive- 
ness has lost much of its aignificance. Several factors are 
s.iid to have contributed to this change, such as (l) the 
rapid spread of education^; (2) the increasing migration Qfa- 
the rural areas to the urban; (3) the rapid expansion of 
the means of coirimunication ; and (4) the determined efforts 
of social and religious reformers and caste organisations 
such as the Nair Service Society to break down casto 
barriers . 

' That caste barriers have broken down to a great 

extent was borne out by our study. All the respondents 
anrued that ciste differences hod practically disappeared 
and£all castes were now "equal". Thera uere no restrictions 
on entry of momburs of any caste in the temples and inter- 
dining at feasts and in tea shops and restaurants was quite 
common. The harijans were free to taka water from wells 
(public and private) and wear shirts and- ’shawls* to «over 
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the^ upper half of thair bodies uhichbsfors they could not. 
Untauchabllity was no longer practised. F^elations betuaen 
the castas were marked by amity and cooperation. That the 
present state; of affairs is considerably diff'erant from the 
i conditions that prevailed earlisruas sharply brought out 
in the remark of a crusty a3-year old Noir patria»ch who, 
when asked to comment on the nature of inter-casta relations 
prevailing in earlier days, declared, "Before a harijan 
uould not have dared to come uithin a furlong of my shadoul". 

All the respondents except ope felt that the 
lessening of differences betueen castas was good and in the 
interest of the co'mmufjit'y . A 32~ysar old dair lady uas the 
sols respondent uho did- not approve of the change on the 
ground that this uas against the established order and 
tradition . 

Inter-Caste I’^arriagss 

While the relations b-etucen castes hive greatly 
improved, inter— caste marriages still appear to bu uncommon , 
Our respondents could recound" only a feu such casus. In 
fact, one of the respondents, a 27-year old Hindu Puliya 
(Scheduled Caste), had himself married -a Nair girl i feu 
months ago. The girl belonged to the same villag--, thounh a 
different ward. The respondent stnt.-ja that thr; .irl’s 
parsnts had not approved of the morriigu. After ttiu 'uimiQij 
the' parents had sold their lands in the villiiju -.nd [fiigx- itud 
to another and had not left tha daughter anything. 
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60 per cant of ths respondents stated that they 
'ipproyad'* of intBr-caste marriages because ’’all men are ^ 

equal”, they Ware ’’good for the community” and so on. 40 per • 

cent of tha respandents held that such marriages tiers not I 

dasirablrj and this included three Hindu Pulaya (Scheduled 
Castu) respondents uho believed that inter-caste marriages 
lodHo harrassmant by the higher castas uhich forced the 
couple to migrate to another village. 

Hindu-i'*1us lim Relations 

Relations betueen the Hindus and Muslims are also 
marked by friendliness and cooperation. On festive 
occasions Huslims visit temples and Hindus visit mosques. 

Interdining is also quite common. There are nou no 
restrictions on entry into houses. As one Muslim respondent 
remarkadii there has bean no problem butusen the Hindus 

■ind the Muslims for tha past 40 years,. ■■ 3^ ^ 


\1 SOCIAL ATTITUDES 



All the raspondunts felt that tha ideal family 
uas i small one (the specific number of children mentioned 
varying butueen 2 and 4). The reasons given in favour of a 
small family uiera (a) that the children ■ could be looked 
after better (b) 'tho children could be given better education 
(c) it ensured better health of the mother and children; 
and (d) it was in the national interest. 

An analysis of the number of children that the 
married respondents (27 in number) had makes it appear that 
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thara is, in practica, 


trend towards smaller families 


Age group 


of respondents Average number 

children — 


Over 50 

41 - 50 , 

31 - -^0 

20 - 30 


7 

3 

3 

1 


,, did noi out ths question directly to . 1 
‘ 'v>..v had token birth control 

e reapondents unothor tie/^ ,, .qi.ija t oi , it Jopaar 

lasures, responses to our husband uas quite 

, 3 t sterilisation „„ang the Pluslims. 

Ldespread atong the that only about 10 per 

as of the Wualid resp nd I, „p,a,d family planning .nethods. 

of ;^":;,;:hing to hid. 003 that religious 

he reason for thre, fadily planning. 

ustom and the pries ^iso corroborated that the 

he other flusUd ‘ to fahily planning in a 

,03110 co-unity had not t-Kuh 

'h- yarn labourers also held the belief that 

: 'aa-ii ifi a^om^dk a : , , U-i-d'hk'" YhiS C:OUld ^ bea a, ; 

sterilisation of ‘ha "a o - ,o„e got 

one of the reasons uhy a 1 9 

themselves sterilised. 



■ 0 - ■■ 

AQ' .^ 'it Marri3qb‘ 

Ths respondents uare asked ragarding the age at 
uhich girls and boys generally marrisd today. From their 
replies it appeared that boys generally married around 
the aqe of 25, uhereas gixls generally married around the 
age of IB. According to the district gazettaer, the moan 
-iqu of rnarriags in 1961 uas 20.59 for males and 16.98 
for females. 

The trend, therefore, appoars to be towards marriage 
at a higher ago. The factors to which the respondents 
primarily attributad this were (a) that girls and boy's were 
increasingly going in for higher education and (b) that it 
was becoming .moro difficult to find employment'. 

All the respondents approved of the trend for 
reasons such as (-) that it enabled girls and boys to 
receive a fuller education (b) that a man could look after 
his family bettor after getting a job and (c) that it led 
to a reduction in tho number of children. 

Ri t uals 

All tho respondents belicvod that rituals in respect 
of birth, rnarriago und death coremonios had become simpler 
in terms of th^ir olaboratcness and tho timo taken to 
perform thorn. 66 per cent of the respondents were of the 
opinion that oxpendituro on such ritual ceromonies had 
decreased. The Nair respondents particularly drew attention 
to the fact that members of their community were spending 
much less on the death ceremony. Mention uas also made 
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that in order to reduce expenditursj the poorer sections 
had, taken to inviting guests to a tan party r .thur th ;n a 
meal. 34 per cent of the raspondents, houauer (including 
75 per cent of the f'lusliiT! rBspandants), baliauud tlr-;t 
people ware spending mors on ritual ceremonies. 

Among the reasons given for decreasing expenditure 
ware the uankaning of traditions, action of voluntary 
organizations, and so on. The reasons given by those uho 
fait that axpanditure had increased included rising costs, 
a widening circle of friends and the ability of the rich 
to spend more . 

All the respondents who fait that uxponditure on 
** ritual ceremonios was decreasing believed that this was a 
good trend, while all- the respondents who were of the view 
that expenditure was increasing held that this w as not a 
good trend. In both the cases, the respondents believed 
that money should be spent for more useful purposes. 

Ooi^r^ ■ 

90 per cent of the respondents hold that dowry had 
increased while 10 per cent believed that it had docreaseti. 
ujhile no specific reasons wore given by those uho felt that 
■ dowry had incruasBdj s ;mG rospondonts stated tbit dowry 
had increased becausB the rich could afford tu give more. 

" All the respondentST hoReve^ bolibved that the dowry 

system was bad because (a) it placsd undue hardship on the 
poor ■-and middle class, (b) those who did not have money 
could not get their daughters m-orriad, (c) boys ;nd girls 
wore ''equal'', and so on. 




Re_ri^iQ__n 

Askad uhether people wars more or less ^'religious” f 

today, 70 per cent of the respondents stated that people 
had become less religious, uhile ,3 0 per cent stated that 
paople had become more religious. Among the reasons 
adduced for people having become less religious usre (a) 
that intBr^communal and inter'-caste differences had been 
reduceds (b) that people had become more educated, (c) 
that political parties -had become more important and (d) that 
there uas corruption in the temple. No specific explanation 
as to uhy people had become more religious uas given by 
those uho believed this was so. * 


Those uho were of the vieu that people uere becoming 
less religious felt that this uas a good trend because 
they held that this reduced communal differences, or that 
religion should be simplified and money spent for more 
useful purposes. At the same time, those uho beli,eved that 
people were becoming more religious also felt that this uas 
a good trend as it increased peace of mind, reduced evil 
and so on. 




Sta tus Perce ption ■ ■ 

uie asked the respondents as to uhat, in their vieu, 
uas the main factor uhich gave a person high status in the 
society today and uhat uas the main factor ten years ago. 
22 respondents answered this question arid their replies 
are analysed in the statement given belou : 
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of re3Don'1->n1-'’ 

Ih-I 

.iOhV •aoViitv'- •" •‘?-=-‘-awia inilsVat u s'; 


Factor 



1 0 



Family Status 

Character 

Fioney 

Education 

Political/Social leadership 
Ability/Perf orrnance 


dil 
10 
36 
1 8 
ia 
ia 


ia 

64 

1 B 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Total 

N 


1 QQ 
22 


100 


22 


W 1 I G. JL 3 




• ■ w 4 Jv- 1. t. - w--* UVJIO tu ca .'D jj. 

-dBtormined before by an individual's family oonneotions an 
character , his status today is determined today 
more by his demonstrated ability, leadership and uealth. 


H-E xui'-ii’xxy 


^ A NO E 3 

ioria 1 Patte rn 

The caste-wise occupational break up of tne 
respondents is given in tha statement below ; 



P e_r c e n distributicin of res p onde nts 
by_ ^occ Jpat^i^m ^cas^t e 


G c c u pr3 1 i 0 n ' N a i r s 

ilarT ku a r d C la s s e s 
(Ezavahs, Nadars, 
Asaris) 

3 c FTe d u 1 e d Castes 
(Pulayas^ 
Thandars) 

Muslims 

Farm labourer 



87 o 5 : 


Daily wage 
employoe 

— 

— 

12.5 

25 

Serviceman 

17 

16.7 

-- 

- 

Govt . employee 

25 

16.7 

- 

25 

Agriculturist 

5B 

- 

- 

- 

Susinessman 

- 

16.6 


_ 

Ot’rvar 

- 

50 


50 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

1 00 

i\! 

12 

6 

8 

4 


Far the above purpose, ex-servicemen and ex- 
government employees have been included in the category 
of 'serviceman' and ' government employee' respectively. 
Also, in many cases ah individual may have more than one 
occupation; in such cases his principal occupation - the 
one from uhich he derives the major portion of his 
income - has been considered. Thus, among the f'^uslim 
and Backyard Classes respondents there Were those uho 
also pursue agriculture. In fact, the Ezavahs uho 
belong to the Backward Classes, are among the prominent 


agriculturists of the area. In case of female laspondunt 
the occupations of their .husbands haue bean »ari3iijerr;d , 

The Scheduled Castes are in almost all •'I'sss 
following their traditional occupations ~ farm iauour 
in the case of pulayas and coconut -- picking in the case 
of Thandar:: which also has be n included in the category 
of farm l.sbour for the purpose of analysis. Thus, in 
spite of better caste relations and improved education, 
there appears to have been little upward mobility 
occupations for the Schaduied Castes so far. The Nairs 
are mostly agriculturists, servicemen and Ljovernment 
employees . 

Asked as to what occupation they would like their 
children to follow, 42 per cent of the respondents said 
they would like them to be governniant employees ? 14 per 
cent doctors, 14 par cent teachers, 7 per cent businasa- 
men. 23 per cent of the responaant-S (iither gavo no 
definite answer or a negative answer such as " I would 
not like them to becoms labourers*'. 

Agr icu lture 

The percentage distribution of the respondents 
according to the siva of their lane holdings and by 
caste is indicated in the statement given below i 
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Size of land 
holding ' ' ^ 
(in acres ) 

Nair*’ 

Backyard Classes 
(Ezavahs, Nadars, 
Asar is ) 

Scheduled Classes 
(Pulayas, 

Thandars) 

flus lims 

“ - - ■ * " -r - 

Nil 

— ■ 


12.5 

25 

0 --o.2o; ■ 


■'■■■■ -SO.' 

87.5 

50 

0.21 - 0.50 

- 

1 6.7 

- 

- 

0.51 - 1 .00 

. ,50 ■ 

16.7 

- ' 

25 

1.01 - 2.00 

25 

16.7 


- 

Over 2.00 

25’ 

16.9 

■ 

- 

Total . 

.;i DO 

100 . 

100 

1 00 

N 

12 

6 

8 

, 4 


Nona of those having land less than 0.20 acres ' 
can bo regarded as an agriculturist since most of the area 
is taken up by the house site. None of the Scheduled 
Caste respondents is, therefore, an agriculturist since 
they all have holdings less than 0,20 acres in size. The 
Mairs have the largest proportion of those having larger 
land holdings . ■ 

Of the 17 respondents having land holdings over 
0.20 acres in size, 8 (48 per cent) have only dry land, 
uhereas the remaining 9 (52 per cent) have both dry and 


Wet lando On tha wet lands only paddy is grown whereas 
the dry lands are used for cultivation of coconut, 
tapioca, jack fruit etc. But the main commercial crop 
is the coconut. All the respondents who have wet lands 
stated that tiVesa lands wore irrigated from either the 
Neyyar dam or some other minor irrigation project. 

Improved seeds apd fertiliser were used by all the 
9 respondents cultivating paddy on wet lands. The 
improved seeds were obtained either from the agriculture 
department or from other cultivators, while fertiliser was 
purchased in most cases from the local FACT retail shop. 
Asked as to since when they had been using improved seeds 
and fertilisers , the respondents gave answer s , vary ing 
from 2 to 10 years. Their estimates of the increase in 
yields also varied between 15' to 50 par cent. Only one 
respondent stated that he was using a power tiller on 
hire basis for cultivating his lands. The others still 
resorted to traditional methods of tilling the soil with 
the help of bullocks or buffaloes. 

Uhile use of fertiliser for paddy .a ppears to have 
become quite common, only 3 respondents (1B per cent) 
reported that they were using chemical fertiliser (called 
'coconut mixture ')■ for coconut cultivation. The others 
were using natural manure. Only one respondent reported 
that he was using an improved variety. of coconut called 
TXD (Tall X Dwarf) on an extensive scale. In this 
variety the palm grows smaller in height than the local 
variety and also bears nuts uhidh are better in quality 
and greater in number. This' particular respondent 



statad that the improued v/ariety gave double the number 
of nuts that the local variety produced. However, two 
.other res ponden'ts who had also - experimented with the 
TXQ variety on a limited scale stated that they had not 
bean happy with the results. In their view, the nuts 
usrs of better- quality and greater in number in the local 
van: iety . ' 

The commercial value of coconut has greatly 
increasDd in recent -years . The respondents st-ated that 
the selling price of coconuts averaged between it. 105/- 
to ft, 110/- per hundred. According to the supplement 
-brought out to the district gazetteer, the price of 
coconuts varied between Rs.TS/- and Rs.82/- per hundred in 
1.976, For this reason, the price of dry land has also 
registered a sh-arp increase - tPday it is reported to be 
five times as expensive as wet land. Ono of th e ' r es pondents 
owning wet land stated that he. was trying to make a 
portion of the land suitable for coconut cultivation in 
view of the -high returns. 

Economic Con di tion o f the People 

The respondents were ask-ed whether, in their view, 

.the GGonomic condition of the people had improved. 47 
per cent of the respondents believed that the condition 
of- the people had improve’d, 16 per cent felt that only 
the condition of harijans had improved, while 10 per 
cent held that the condition of the people had' become 
worse. 27 per cent of the respondents said that they 
did not know. Ue found no significant correlation 
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betueen ths answers given and the economic status of the 
res pondents . 

Among the factors which were believed to. be 
responsible for the ,.;oonomic betterment of the people 
were (a) improved agriculture (b) loans from cooperatives 
and banks (c) facilities granted by government to the 
weaker sections (d)incrBas8 in the labour wage rates 
(e) greater availability of work (f) increase in the 
price of coconuts and (g) employment in the Gulf. 

ImprovaTicnt in the condition of the harijap.s was 
ascribed mainly to the facilities granted to them by 
government and the increase in labour wage rates. 

Those who believed that the economic condition 
of the people had worsened fait that this was main.Ly 
due to the increased cost of living. 

The respondents were also asked as to whatj in 
their view, the government should do to improve tho 
economic condition of the people. Their answers are 
analysed in the statement given below : 

Percentage ^d isj^r i bu 
acc'oVdinq __to^ .''hat \ti PX 
s’houTd A 9, A9. Ail® 

oT ”^i£o i:^r(^^nd 


Uhat govt, should 
do 


Set up industries to 
provide employment 

Provide loans from 
Socie ties /Banks' 

•Eliminate corruption 


l\lairs 


Don’t know 


Total 

N 


’sVckward Classes Scheduled 
(Ezavahs, Nadars, Castes flusliins 

A saris) ( Pula y as , Than d- 


||||||ii 


1 00 
8 . 
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The majority of the respondents belieued that 
Qouernment should set up industries to pro^yids employmBnt 
to the people . Lack of employment : uas seen by most 
respondents to be the major economic problem. Expectedly, 
a majority of the weaker sections (Scheduled Castes) 
would like to get more immediate relief in the form of 
loans. Among the 5 respondents who replied ’’don't knou>' 

3 uero women, 

\J 1 1 C L)j{C LUS^IjDN 

Significant changes appear to have occurred in 
inter-caste relations as well as in the social attitudes 
of the people. Yet differences between castes cannot 
be said to have disappeared as is evidenced by the fact 
that inter-caste marriages are still uncommon and not 
always welcomed when they do occur. floreover, the 
irnprovomant in inter-caste relations has not yet led to 
any significant change in the economic condition of 
tho scheduled castes. Inspite of the various facilities 
granted to them by the government they remain 
economically the. worst off section of society, practically 
landless, and in most cases eking out their existence 
in their traditional occupations. The higher caste 
Nairs continue to remain the economically dominant 
section . 

The manner in which the people perceive the 
changes taking place around them, . however , appears to 
angur well for the future. In their views one can 
•dissern a marked shift towards modern and progressive 
thinking and a shedding of the traditional anchors 
of social 
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.Lb a p ift cf thy D.hot& progi'anEie , a teairi c-f seven menbers, 
ivith Dr. P.M. Varna of the IlPh as Suijenriscr, conducted a 
raocio-cccnonic study of tv;o villages - S^lingpura and Iviladuas - in 
t.he Giru'a Block of UdO-ipuT District in Fajasthan for two weeks 
from Deccnber 1 , 198'0. The nenbers of the team and the si’bjects 
of their study are given below 


.Subjects 

Pattern cf indebtedness and bondage. 
Inter-Caste relgAions. 

Condition cf agricultural labour. 
Perception cf dovelopaent & change. 
Consuiiption Pattern. 

Crcpping and input Tise pattern. 

Status of woaen . 

The broad fmnewerk of the report is as under 
?art-I» Carries a brief desez-iption of Udaipur District, the Giiwa 
Ej-cck and the twe villages of Eklingpura and Ifeladwas. It 
also explains the raasens for selection of these two 
■ villages for the above study. This portion Ins teen 
prepared ;ioint.i-y by the study teaa from the infoination 
c olio c tod, as well as that supplied by the District 
..Iduinistraticai . 

Part-II Gives a general introduction of the specific subject of 
study, the objectives and the methodology followed. 

Part-Ill Preserrbs an analysis of the data collected and the 
conclusions of the nember ccazcemed. 

Part -IV Contains supporting' annexures. 

The moribers of the study team are grateful to the officials 
of tile District idninistro-tion of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assist'.ncG r.nd co-operation in all possible manner to enable the 
tecuU to conduct rx meaningful study. The members also pliice on 
record their deep serise of gratitude to Dr. Varna, who, besides being 
a source of inspiration, reaide^red valxiable guidance all through. 

Nc'w Dclizi 
December 20, 19S0. 
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PROFILE OF THE DISTRICT, PLOGE MD THE VILLAGES 


Ilalloved b;;.' tlie heroic he.ttles fo'uglit by I'iaharana Pratap 
o,£c.inst AR.er’s .rdgiity 'lugiial fcrces, Mex-j3.r, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia Rajputs, occupies a unique place in the Indian History, 
lilaipur, fourdecl in the year 1567 by ffeliarana Udai Singh, xv’as 
tiie Ic'.st of t];e capit;;i.ls of the State of Mevjar. 

Thoughts of tho desert seem a mirage in the serene coo-lness 
■of the Isike-bome city of Udaipur. Cupped with soft -green iiills, 
the opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous miracle in the 
dusty, wind-blcwi heat of Rsijasthan. Still evoking the rich 
sensibilities of a. royal lineage, long gone by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur- is unique in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 


the maQOuline citadels of Rc.jasti:an. Shiamering and twinkling, 
the lakes of Pichola, Fateh Sagar, Svjaroop Sagar and Udai Sagar 
give the city its ha-unting beaut i?-. , ^ ,, 

Historically famous and culturally rich] the present 


district of Udaipur abounds -i-'ith a number of interesting places. 


Haldighati, vrhere a ^/alituit battle was fought by Kana Piatap, 


riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in this district. Hathdwara , 
where the great temple of Srinathji enshrines a unique monolithic 
bla.ck-stonc image of Sri Krishna, is only forbyeight kilometres 
north of Udaipur. The Eklingji temple, on the shores of a lake, 
houses the presiding deity of the Ranas of Mewar. 

Situated around 75'^longitude and a/).°latitude, in the 
South-western part of Rajs-sthim, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty a,nd minerally rich Aravalli ranges. Endowed with a 
temperate and healthy cliKu?.te, the district has seventeen tehsils, 


divided into eighteen blocks. 


The district is predominantly rural, with 3>1'l6 A'-Hiages and 
92 per cent of tho population living in villages. The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, also known as Gamethis, whose close assqciaticn 
with the Earns of Mewar was symbclised in the emblem of that State, 
constitute a sizable one-third of the population of the district, 
latest edaaates put the total populaticn of the district at 2*4 


million . 


i^griculture forras the bac. hcnG of the district with two-thirds 
of the population making a living out of'it. Due to the hilly 
terrain, the area is and -uneven, with very low water table, t |r 

The xa.infall is also scanty, averaging around 63 O aus . The rural 
economy, x-jhich has to sustain itself through agric’ilture , is 
s-dversely affected by the vagaries of nature.. The rainfall is often 
quite- mtiaely and erratic. The district is also drcuglit -prone and 
has been famine -stricken for the last fo-ur years cbntinously, 
causing damage to the oconomic equilibrium. 

The farmers in the district have to put forth more than average 
efforts to eke out a li-'/ing. i-ktn -made distortions and fraginentatiai 
of land have algo centribuited to the situation. The district, with 
predominantly small land holdings, fes a total area of two million 
hectares of which only 1 8 per cent is cultivated. The area -under 
noro than one crop constitutes only 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Nearly tln-oo-foi-tl'is of the holdings are -under tliree hecta.res, 
while hn3 dings beriow oiw,; b«oUj,i-e acuoijxil roj- half of the cultivated t 

nrfi.a,. 

The principal crop is mai.ze, v;hich is evident from the famoias 
slogan in the nroa - "(lehoon Chodna r-lakki Khana, Mewar -Ohodlnr Kahit-', 
na .T^na". Other ioportant crops are wheat, bcurley, gram and pulses. 
Foodgiains account for 85 per cent and Oil-se-^ds for 8 per cent of 
+w: area under cult i-vat ion . 

The disbi'Jc-L. anr'ln-T'nd. by -the Govti-nuent as ctH 

industrially-backward area, ■ However, a few large aiid nK'di.nn scale 
industries have spnungiup in and around IKaipur city. Those include 
the Hindustan Zinc Limited, J<5JC Tyres Ltd-, Pesticides India Ltd., 
bdaipur Cotton iiills, otc. While there arc 731 units in the 
small-scale sector, cottage and household industries number about 
11,500. The employment potential of these industrial units works out 
to a meagre 6 per cent of the total work force available in the 

.district. . 

The Block ; . „ ' 

y, . P-.Tho, Girwa Panchayat S.amiti is contiguous to Udaipur City. The 



Samiti consists of I6l villages and 35 Gram Panchayats. The 
pop-ulation of the Samiti is 2,34 lakhs, ont of which 56,000 belong 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 .31 lakh hectares, only 0.25 lakh hectaies are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under throe hectares. 


The Samiti is thus fairly representa.tive of the district with 
regard to the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 

The Villages under Focus : 


Two adjacent villages, Sklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third, village Man wakhera, form part of the Giam Panchayat of 
Ka.ladvjas. The two villages selected for study - Eklingpura and 
Ife-ladwas - are about a kilemotre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur- Jhamar Kotra. Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. ■ 

Both these villages were established around 1450 ilD. The Bhils, 
who were nativds of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers' community. Originally known as Rohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the re?^ of Maharaja Hmpal 
Singh of Hewui’ .State. Elclingji, as already mentioned, is the 
presiding deity of the State of Mewar. There is an old Shiva temple 
in th^:. village, hi a cave, which is the oldest structure in the 
area. 'Poomima Mela',., a, village fair, is held on every full-moon 
day. ■ , . 


These villages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitajry, when Mr. Phlcolm Pmser, the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited then in January 1979. This Ijistoric visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as 'Eraser 
lane ' . Para 


Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Scheduled 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamethis. It is two-and-a-half kilcaaetres from 
the main village. 

Wm TIESB TWO VILLi®S WF.BE SEIECTED FOR STUDY ? 


The selection of these two villages for- the purpose of this 
study was made on the basis of accessibility, exposure to various 
development programmes and proxim i ty with block and district 
headquarters. These villains villages of the 

•'“..'iC? . J_ '.1 .Jt 


distract with 


‘■tirrsated/land and 



aiLIEMT EEATUEBS OF THE VTI,T„',nR:^ 


study : 


The following arc the salient features 


of the yillages under 


Populaticn ; 


Male 

Female 


Total : 


Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes 


liouseholds 


a) Pace ha. 

b) Pakka . 


Total 


Litero>cv 


hunber of 
literates 
Nuaber of 
J .1.1 i-tfor.ate.s 


Total: 


C'cmcati on.q 


hunher of workers 
Kunbor of 
non-v;orkers . 


Total: 


Workc] 


Cultivation 

Household 

industries 

Minufacturing 

Constiaiction 

^agricultural . 

If-ibourers 

Trade & Commerce 

f'tining 

Others 


Total; 

(in acres) 

a) Geofitiphical :.rca 

b) j'^rea -undor 
cultivation 

_p-.^rca irrigated 
ii)4lrc.a unirrd gated 

Total: 






No,, of woUs with 
electric, pimp-sets 
No, of tjactors- in . 
) .ihb Tillage 


I'Hadwa^ 


1037 

^38 


Ekdlngpura 


1486 

..^2161 


1504- 


668 

. 1504 


5 


Crops: (in acres) Ks.ladwas 

Eklingpura 

Total 

a) Kharif 




t'feize 

359 

309 

668 

Sug'o, rc(:l'ilb 

38 

23 

61 

Vo-etables 

13 

1 8 

31 

Other Crops 

59 

25 

84 

Total: _ 

469 

375 

84-A 

b) Rabi 




Wheat 

1 64 

201 

365 

Earley 

86 

80 

166 

Graia 

30 

39 

69 

Vegetables 

4 

8 

12 

Fodder 

27 

21 

48 

Total: 

31 1 

349 : 

660 

Land-holdings : 




Less than 2.5 acres 

231 

72 

303 

2.5 ho 5 acres 

57 

50 

107 

5 .1 to 7.5 acres 

30 

16 

46 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 

10 

10 

20 

Above 1 0 acres 

17 

11 

28 

Total: 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details : 




Schools : 




No. of priniaiy schools 

■ 1 / 

: 1 

2 

No. of middle schools 

: ' ' : 

- 

1 

Students: 




Mo. of boys 

208 

75 

233 

Mo. of girls 

20 

21 

41 

Total: 

228 

96 

324 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre of Health 

1 

- 

1 

Distance from District 




Headquartors 

10 fin 

7 fin 


Distance from Block 




Headquarters 

10 fin 

5 Km 


Distance from Lhilway 




Station 

5 fin 

6 Km 



PAB.T-II 


2 . 1 


Int ro d i] Gt ion t ' ' ’ 

No socie'by seems to be static in the world. The 
forfies of change are all- pervading. A change in a society can 
.ocpup .usually , in., twp '. ways.- whiph- includes: incorporation of net 
t'rhits "or ’'id eas with oh without rej&ctidh of the old. Spch a 
change may or may hot be accepted by the society and this leads 
to the concept of d irected . change. Directed change is suppo sed 
to lead, to a planned process of d eyelppment which ultimately 
leads to change in the outlook of people. 

After independence (l9'47)> "®ffchts were made through 
planned 'process by Various government schemes to improve the - 
■■ iiving ,sta.ndards -of rural populat'ion and to raise the agricul- 
tural production. The introduction of Green Revolution in the 
country had brought forward new concepts of change. With the 
■ increase in population a.nd to solve the problem of unemployment, 
right ■ from Second Rive Year Elan period, it was, however, 
•-.realised that such a- development has. to particularly cater the 
needs of weaker sections of the society.. Oonseauently^ several 
schemes were launched by the .Government- for the general uplift- 
ment, improvement of .resources and tp help weaker section's of 
the society. These s chemes . ult imat ely me rged into an integra.ted 
hural 'd'evelopment programme (lEDF)'' f oh the achievement of desired 
development and change in the rura.l society. The present study 
has, therefore been atte'mpted to analyze the problems of deve- 
lopment and change in the Bklingpure and Kaladwas villages of 
..Girwa .block "in Udaipur District, -The main-purpope of the .study 
is to find, out t.he perception o.f t|je ^y.illageris regarding the 
development and change occurihg in ttie villages either thiuugh 
government scheme's or through the passage of time by way of 
evolutionary process.' Perception: ref ep'S_^;.tp. a, .d.i§'cornment o !*••■' a 
feeling regarding development: apd- change'. It is .not necessary 
that this 'be based oh ■ aotpAi '. exp'e blende, wOtild- indicate a 
— ;up. ■ 


Sort of ’’vision” which t lip ' ytl lag ©r®: hpY®'- .‘Up. 

, .. . - A .! p'' ...... , , 


2 



.study , is to find out th 
the development and ch 
however,, have taken pi 
government schemes 
over the course of t 
the reactions 
find out how they 
involvement in the 
this problem .several factor 
lopment and' oh 
are 


regarding 

is development and change may, 
ace as a result of implementation .of 
or purely as a result of progress of society 
ime. • The present study aimed at, to evaluate 
of. different cross-sections of rural society and to 
perceive the development and change and their 
process of directed change. For studying * 
mp roving the per.ception of deve- 
ange, were . also taken into consi-derat inn. T>,e,r 


•nxgner socxo-ecOnomic at atus; 

Increase in educatiohj 
Influence of media; 

Political soblalisation and social mobility. 

lar also been made to study the factors which re 
>tion of development . and change which includes, 

led- behaviour, customs and' trad it ion s^ lacko/ 
n and publicity about government programmes , and 
id distrust of officials and outsiders, 

Jkisat he.s es t 


In order to study the probi 
■sted in the .present study.;- 

Deveiopment and change may ' 
by different cross— sAotT on o 


elopmenV and Change 


-aiJ-sauion ana economic 
n of development and ch 



2,'4 


I%tha4Qla£.z*- ■ ■ 

The 'research teas’: 


■visited Bhlingpura and Kg,ladwaS 



r-'V- villages for more than a ■j^eek, 
in acquaintance -with area and people 


spending consid erahle time 
and collected necessary 




of for,®, expreseions _like 'we' 
have been , used in this part, the 
,nd' interviews .we"re conducted- b'y 
The observations and conclusions 


* iJoteJ Though, for purpose ; 
■ ■ and ’research team'-' 

data ■was collected a 
the author himsel-f. 
are- likewise his Ojwn 



2. 4-‘1 Samp lin g . ; 

L representative sample was taken from amongst 
villagers presuming that as far as development and change ape , 
Concerned land holding hy a honsehold is on® of the main deterrain. 
ing factor. The complete household in the .two vil.lag.es vrere, • 
therefore^ . broken into four groups aS under l- 

1. ' Landless - possessing no land and supported- by other 

means of livelihood; 

2. ■ - Marginal land owners - ma.rginal farmers having land 

upto 2.5 acres* 

■ 3 . '■ S.mall land- holders - Small farmers with land holding . 

upto 2.5 to 5 acres ; and. 



Large land owners - ■ 
holding above 5 acre 


L tot-al' sample of 30 households was dra-tm tn.ih the 


Total no,, of 
households in 
2 villages. 


No. of Samples 
drawn 


Landless 
0 tp'2;5 acre-S 
2.5 to 5 'ac-res 
Above*' 5 acres 


,i "therefore, while the total Sample ;d rawh was ' 6^ of ' 
the total supply of households, thi groupwise sample ~aried 
between 5 ^ to 7^. It was found that there is a distinctive caste 
hierarchy in the village and, therefore, due-.--car'e was also : •' 

exercised to include as .mant" Oastes' in the’ samnie as possible. 


Since 1 1. 5 population in Ekiingpnrn nnd i 30'? ^intEalaiwas was of 
AditaS-is, 26. 6^.. of the sa®pl® was^ drawn from ^ amongst Adiwasis* 
Castewise break-up of the aample fs given below'..- ■ ; 

' , ^ , , , Tabl^r^- . , '' . . ' , ... ^ 

Ga£t£iri£i2_l2i:i-aii::^iiE_Q.£_s£.mil£ ' ; 





Caste 

Occupation 

Brahmin 

Cultivation 

Dangi , . • 

: Cultivation 

Adivasi( Bhils) 

■ Cultivation ■" 

Salvi 

Weaker i ;: 

Meghwal 

, Shoe-m,a_ker . ; 1. , 

Su'thar 

' 'C a rp enter 

Lohar 

Bl a.cksraith 

■Ra-3put'' ■ . 

Cultivation ' 

Sadhu 

Ppiest . ; 

Nagarchi 

Drum be at er 

Bhat . 

Record-keeper 

Lakh era 

L“a kh ^ b an gl es' 'trade - 

Kum'har • , 

Potter ■ - • ‘p 


No. of s ample s_ 
t aken 


Total':*. 


Advasis ate also known as Gametis or Bhils and a,re included 
ns Scheduled Tribe whereas Sal vis and .■ Meghwals- are 'scheduled 
castes. Therefore, proper representation was given to' scheduled 
caste and echeduled tribes in the sample.' 

The sample was also drawn in the' msnnet that literates 
a.nd ilL li.'fc ©r'a't/ @s ar© covorsd' ad eq’ua.'t ®ly • VJhil ©^persons had. 
received secondary educaiion^ 12 p©rsons had received only 
Primary ©duca'bion and 12 illii ©rai^ s were included In iho sample* 
Sample was al^o drawn in the manned ^ so th^t various age groups 
are represented* 



A representative sample was taken from amongst 
villagers presuming that as far as aevelopment ant change ape 
concerned land holding by a household is one of the main determin. 
ing factor. The complete household in the .two viliag.es were, 
therefore,, broken into four groups aS under l- , ■ 


with 1 


large land owners - progressive farmer 
holding above 5 acres. 


A tot.g^ 

following break up 


Total no., of 
households in 
2 villages 


No . of 
drawn 


Since 11.5^ population in E"klingptira oncl i 30^ ;ln -Kalac^ was was of 
Adi-9^as.is, 26*6/S-.:of the sample was. drawn ■.from amongst As^ivasis 4 

Castewise break-up of the sample is given belowi- 


■' . . TablJS^- 


G afft, ewise hr o ak- up Q£_a.£.iaL:l£ 


Cpste Occupation of sample_l 

■■ . ; •• .' ■ , ■ ; ^ '■ '• t afcen t 


Brahmin Gnltivation 5 

Dangi . . : Cultivation : 5 

Adivasi(Bhils) 

Salvi 
Meghwal 
Suthar 
Lohar 
Ha 3 put 
Sadhu 
N ag ar chi 

Bhat 
Lakhera 
Kumhan • , 


Advasis ate also known as Gametis or' Bhils are included' 

as Scheduled Tribe where as ■ Salvis ■end ,■ Meghwal s are scheduled 
■castes. Therefore, propen representation was given to' scheduled 
caste and Scheduled tribes in the sample.' 

The sample was also drawn in the’ manner that literate 
and illiterates ' are covered- ad cquately. 1/Jhil e/persons had 
received secondary education, 12. persons had received only 
Primary education and 12 illiterates were included in th© sampj-e* 
Sample was also drawn in the manner, so thpt various age groups 
are represented. 


vj uj. I.' j-v a UJ.U ii 

Weaver > 1 : :: ■ ' 

, S'hoe-m.aker . ■ - 

C arpenter 
BlacVs.mith 
Cultivation '. i ' ■ 
Ppiest . . ^ .: 

Drum bo ater 
Hecord-keeper , , 
lakh b an gl e's' ' trade " 
Potter ■ - - -r -■■ 


2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

- 1 - 


- 6 - 

FART- ITI 



;3. 1 Deve l npmfin t scheme s an d the i r .p r..a.grBS_a__-i n. the 

vill ag e s i 

TRe Various government development schemes wer© ■ 

operative in the villages (Ski in gpura., Kalsdxj'as) at the tim© of 
study, i.e. (i) Applied Nutrition Frograinine(ANf)j (’ii) Integrstec 
rural development Programme (iRDP) and (iii) Tribal area deve- 
lopment programme. . 

• The government programmes which have been im.plemented 
in the villages earlier but were not operative at the time of 
study were:- ' 

i) . Pood for work programme (FPW)* 

ii) Small farmers development programme (SFDA)j 

iii) ; Antyoda.ya;- • • ; - / ■ ■ 

iy ) Adult education pro’ gra,mm,e; 


The brief objects of each programme and its. progress 
in the villages are explained bolowi- ■ ■ 


3,* 3 1 Apsl-led Niitritirin Fr og-rammef A NP') : 

Keeping in view the food scarcity probl ems ■ and. the 
fact that majority of persons in the villages are vegetarian, 
this programme was started in the villages during 1964 . The main 
aims of the programme being — (a) to raise the nutrition le-mel of 
families in. th® ..village, in particular of vromen a.nd child'renj 
(b) to improve the quality of nutrition value of the traditional 
food taken by the villagers 'by educating and explaining them 
the importance of balanced diet; (c) to start programmes for 
improvement of 'community health by checking infectious diseases 
and improbing the quality of drinking water; (d) to develop 
proper irrigation facilities to curb severity of future droughts 
to some extent, and to ensure that the. people get nutritious diet | 
to improve thqir health. ' 

Ruder this- scli'eme, 'supply of nutritious food is being 
given to, the children goln-g to schools at Bkliugnura and Para-fca- 
Khet(a hamlet of village Kaladwa,s), One hand-ptimp ha.s also been 




provided in the school compound at Blclingpaira for development . 
of kitchen garden etc.; but t>iis waS inop3r-8,tive, ■■■A lady Nutri- 
tionhV Officer, Miss Krishna Tiwori, has been posted at Panchayat 
Samiti Girwa to help the f ..mil ies in improving their food habits. 


3. 1«2 


Integra t£d_riar si _d^yel£!pmfiS4_n£Q gv:iimin^l5hP}_5 


The Frograin.me of integrated rural, development in the 


present form was launched in 197^-79 in Girwa block. Prior to 
launching this programme, in the Fourth Five Year Plan period^ 
small” farmers development programme was intrcduceo in this block 
in 1971. -The main objectives of this schfine are to raise families 




b asically ilre'a DevelopTnc-nt ; Scherne s; but ef f o^t s h.^^iy e been pabe 

to extend vgrlous benefits, to tribals . mainly. This inclnde's the 
following secto^’sJ- ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ^ 

i. Training of schednied tribe persons in Variotis crafts 

and professions.1 conrses; 

2> Free edncation, supply of school dresses, books’ 

and stationery j 


3. * Minor irrigation worksj 

4 . ■ • Devel®pment of cooperptiTe societies* 


5. 


Help regarding tools to mine workers. 


As regards Bklingpura and Kaladwas are conCBrned, 
there is a S/T population of 11 . 5 ^ and 30 % respect ivelyi "Tarious 
members of S/Tribe have been given help under items d to 4 above 
.to improve their economic condition. ‘ ‘ 

3* 1*4 F ood For WorkfFFtJ') ; 

Food for work programme was started on 1.6.197^ in 
Girwa block. Under this scheme it was proposed to render helm 
to villagers of the scarcity area and at the same time completing 
the works for development of the villages. Under this bcheme 
wheat as well as cash was given to ’each villager based on the 
work done by him each day. On an average an:unskill©d wo.rker was 
given grains to the value of Re. 7 /- per day and a’ skilled worker 
was given grains of a Value of Rs. .■ 7 /- + Rs .’. 3 /- . in cash.- During 
the year 197S-79, 100 49 quintals of whe-at and Rs. 33175.93 were 
distributed to the villagers- and 236 works were covered 'under the 
scheme. With'effect from 16 . 4 . I 979 the scheme has been merged, 
with famine relief work. Thft wonks completed and those in pro- 
gress under the scheme concerning villages under study have been 
given in Pt. 17 of the report,' 

3*1*5 fa rmers .d .e.vei opmen t pro gramme-? ‘ ’ \ 

This programme was introduced in the year 1971 for 
making small and marginal,; farmers economically viable j^nd for 



improving the lot of landless agricultural iahonrers: by raising ' 

the output’ of small holdings and generating employment throngh 

subsidiary occupations. Tii® ’^:ain oh j active of the scheme was -1 
to reach the benefits of. agricultural development to the numerica-- 
large; but economic all7/ weaker sections of the riira.1 community. 
This programm.o along 'irith .other programme like Drought Frone 
■Area Programrae, Programme' etc. h-ve been merged -In an* integ- 

rated Rural Development Frogr-^^mme in operation w.e.f. 197S-79. 

An ty o d ; 

' ' * ' ■ Antyod ay a' Programme was started in Girwa block with 
effect from 2nd October, 1977. The main' aim of this programme 
was to help poorest amongst the poors. Under this scheme, 
pension was granted to old persons, land allotment was made to 
landless,' employment was granted to unemploj’-ed labourers, and 
loans were given to poor persons to improve- their economic 
condition. In .the first phase of this Scheme, 729 persons were 
covered in this block whereas in, the 2nd ph-ase 522 persons have 
been covered.' As rega^rds villages Sklingpura and Kaladwas are 
■ concerned, 10 .person's in 1st phease and 5 persons in 2nd .phase 
hay..e been cove'red. The scheme xs-at present held in abeyance. 

3.1',7 . ldnit_kdu£atii3n_BXQ£Xainm£l 

Adult education programme has been started in Girwe. 
block w.e.f. December, 1974. with the help of -ewa Mandir 
Udaipur. The 'purpose of this scheme waS to cauSe literacy, 
social awakening and practicability amongst villagers. At 
national level this scheme has been started w.e.f. 2nd October, 
1'97S. -At Sklingpura ad'uit education ce^^tr.e we-S.run during 
t97S-79 by a woman Panchay at. Member, for' women. , Such centres 
are, however, not functioning at -pnasent, thougk...t rain ed 
villagers for the impleirtent atibn of the scheme are avail ahl® in 
the village. 
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3»'2 . , D at,q Ansi v s is' ■’ 

An interview schedule was prepared in advance to '' 
collect the perceptions of villagers about d evelopment ...and . 
change. A copy of this schedule is included' in ■ Part-IV pf the 
report. Based on the answers received to this interview scheduli 
aS ' well as the other modes of collection of data already high- 
l-ited in Fart- II of the repo.rt, a data chart was prepared. This: 
collected data of villages of Sklingpura and Ealadwas is ana,l ysei 

.una.er different heads ps follows s- * ' ' 

• ' ■ ■ 

3 . 2 . 1 : ■ G enera l ; 

The general factors effecting the percept ion. of. 
the Villagers have been analysed under three different sub-heads; 
i.e. (i) Education, (ii) exposure to media and (iii) influence 
in village. B.nSed on the data so collected it was found that 
the percentage of Villagers under d if ferent ' sub- heads .-and 
different land holdings was as under:- ' . ' : ^ 

. IaM. 2 r. 2 _ 

Ji£mui.§ 2 _£M_landMljdin£_iii 2 e_M e^Mlip-uMdbtal Gene r s 


Item 

General 


W=11 

Landless 

No. 


N=8 N=6'‘"' '■■■ N=5 

0"2#5 acres 2.5 to. 5 Above 5 a.cres 
' acres ... 

^'‘O. V . • No. f . . Uo...- . 


1. Education 7 <5 3.6 5 ' 62. '5' 

2 . Expo sure 

to media 7 63.6 5 62.5 


3 . Influence 

in. village 1 9 


4 50 '' 


2 33.3 4 SO 

2 ■ 33 -. 3 ; 4 So 

2 "'‘'' 33 . 3 ''’“.' 5 ~”~ 100 " 


«naly.is of each of the aboTe itea.s is 


pISIi' 

. 


3 . 2 , 1.1 


It was observed that level of 'Gd-acttion was higher 
in case of landless or pfogi'essive f-armers. When this aspect 
was discus sed' vrith marginal and small farmers, they explained 
that they were, too busy working in their fi el cl's right from 
childhood and, th^erefore, could not go to school^ Moreover, they 
carry a feeling that those who are: educated cannot work. in. fields 
This view was confirmed by Sarp^nch of the villages who explained 
that if s.n educated young man works in fields, each villager 
askes him sarcastically "if you were to wo rk in ■ fields only why- 
did 'yoU go to school and wasted time and money.**; 

- .This tr-end is- also reflected, under. .the discussion of 

educ at io.n to,, their chil.dren by villager s. It was further 
obsepyed that in landless clpss only, S/caste and S/trihe' 
villagers, were uneducated and they .also had poor Perception 
for -.educating, their children- which, can ■ he -.oh se^^r from the . 

. following figures, s- ■ ., ■ • ■ ■ : ■■ ■: ■ , 

ejji_sia_hhe.ak',,. U Q.f , ed uGate d' -vi l l-agers- Tand -k-^^^ 
±llQ.SiS_lniLe£Bst.ed..: j,a--:..e. hil.d.re edu Cat jpnf I,and1 e s s 

' ■ ''f - ■■■ ■■■ ' ' ^■■'■cl.as^')' I vl 1- 


S/C S/T '■ Others Total % 


Bducated 1 

Uneducated 2 

Interested in ' . 

children educa- 
t ion 2 

Not interested 1 


■2 ' 


5 

1 


7 

4 - 

7 

4 


63i 6 

36.4 

63. 6 
36.4 


In other groups also level of education in S/tribes 
was found poor. This is primarily due to non- availability of 
opoortunity, poverty, requirement of labour f or working In fields 
as well as their mental ' at.titudept^wards f'duua-li'lb:^, ,' 3 - . ■ ,1 
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3. 2v1-. 2-. 


IxDB aiLT^ia -madia ; 


Exposure to media also follox^ed a s imil p r trend as - 
in the case of .education-, mainly because of better socis,l mobi- 
,lity of educated landless and progressive farmers. Here again 
S/casf® and S./tribe persons were founo wanting. It x^^'as. f ound 
.tha.t their awa^®uess to mediapx^ms■ also pool'. 


3'. 2. i '. 3. 


' Jnlliism 0 e_im_3iilln.gem i 


Contrary to items 1 and 2 above, the landl®ss did . 

not exercise any socia,! influence- on the .V illa.ge in spite of 
their being ..educated and. having b et ter expo sure to media. Here 
it was observed that progressive farmers mainly exercise their 
influence over the village. Amongst marginal farmers it- was 
observed tha,t those who had some other means of -income i.e. 
business or service, and therefore, ha.d a higher economic status, 
exercise greater influence in village, T.his obviousl.y shows ■■ 

that economic well-being has a- direct rel.ation to tie influence I 
of a villager over the village. Simil.ar trend was also exhibitef^ 
in tht! group of small farmers. 


3 . 8 .?- 


Ferc epti on . of D evel n pment : 


Perception of villa-gers to the development in the - 
villages has been analysed under four sub-heads ' i. e.- ( l) Satis- 
faction to village development, ( 2 ) Functioning of Government : 
Schemes. (3) Condition of village (4) Political a.wareness. 

The positive perception to development as analysed 
refers not only to sa.tisf-act ion but involvement and awareness 
of the villager in the developmental process. The brief analysis 
under each-head is given below^- - 


•i 


1 
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, : T abl e-q 

' J±eiaH:ia.a-_i££.ak]iil-Q-i— ii'a:^3._{-Fe r ceptl- n n o_f .nT^Tpp.n+. ) 



■W 

t1 

K ■ = ■ G 

N'=*6 

k=5 

' , ■ 



Lanrl'iess 

0 - 2.5 

2.5-5 

Above 

5 acres 

1 




acres ' 

acre £5 



i i 



-Of 

No,. 

No. % 

N-o-.— - 


1 1 

,1 ■*.Sat i'sf act, ion 

9 

81.8 , 

6 75 

5 83.3 

5 

100 

i" . , 

to village 
deyelopiaeht 







1 

2. Function of 

11 , 

100 

7 87 . 5 

5' 83.3 

'3:, 

60 

1 

Govt. 

Schemes. 

■ 





i 


3 , Condition 

' S 

" 72.7 

'■'6^ 75 "' ' 

" 3 " '50 """ 

■"3 

' ‘to 


' of village,: - 







1 

4 . Political 

10 

; 00.9 ■ 

; 

"6 ' ■ " 10 0 

5 ■ 

160 



.„ awareness 


3.2. 2, 1. Sa±i££^ii£!n_ii 2 _ 3 z:illags_da 2 ;£lnpmeii±i 

While progressive farmers gpve a cent jier cent 
positive perception regarding their satisfaction towarc’s deve- 
lopment of village, the other groups showed on an average 20-^ 
lower Satisfaction, It was further observed that this satis- 
faction was particularly low in case of Scheduled Tribes as 
will be seen from the_ following figures:- 

' ' ' ' • ’ ' ' . . . ' . 

Ca stew i .qe brealrup of Satisfa ct ion to vi llag e 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ d. evelopm e nt 


S/G,- . S/T Others ' Total % 
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It was found that this dissatisfaction arose mainly 
out of those Scheduled Trihe reenbers who wexe- without any land 
and therefore could not malce, use of agri.cul tural der el-onment < 1 

schemes:^, they also could not secure better earnings outside due 
to lack of education and tra/ining. Their answers vrhen asked 
about dewelopments in last five years was '"SAB KUT GH FABLE JAISA 
HI HaI”. They could not perceive benefits out of roads or electrj 
city which have developed in the village during last five^ years 
as for them the main que stion was of e ahning bread. They also . 
could not get loans under Government Echames aS they, had poor lane' 
holdings or assets to mortgage aS security. . 

3 . 3:«S. 2 Eunrtlniiia g of Gov.e.rn.m.e_n t ._Schj3 .m_es_! . . ' 

Here a particular trend will be. observed from the 
data (see table-5)h^h-at’ feigiher +h el and holdings higher the 
criticism regarding functioning of the Government Schemes, It 
was quite interesting to look into this matter. It wa.s . found * that 
those who had least to do with the Government Schemes felt that f 
benefits are flqwing to others .and therefore gave a positive ; 

perception, but those who were entitled and tried to obtain* tlie 
benefits were criticising the defects in the procedure, delays 
and red tapism prevailing in the Government Machinery. Ouh of 
the 5 persons interviewed in the progressive- farmer group two 
vehemently criticised the Government procedures of impl iment at ion 
of schemes. This factor was further given a support aS progressiw 
farmers have greater exposure to media. Further in'ca'se of land- 
less or marginal farmer the schemes were simpler in nature and ■; 
involved minimum procedural delays leading -to a better perception. 

3«2,2.3 .G .Q adi.t.i.Q.n.. n f vill ag e; j.', 

.Regarding the general condition of village the satis- 
faction level varied between 50 to 75% in various groups. Though 
the villages in question were reasonably' d eveloped i.e. having 
electricity, roads, comparatively better irrigation f acility, ' he^l 
sub-centre, schools, cooperatives a.nd better percent age puqca 
houses but the proximity to .Udaipur -city has shaded -the pepception 




There is a continuo'us comparison .between city, anc^ , pillage in the 
.minds of villagers. I'Jhen asked abotit further rsqnirement of , the 
■plilage, the folloxAring groupwise response was obt.ai.ne'? from the 
Villag ers . 

■Tahl P.^7 . ; 1 , 

. Grgapwla£--i:.sapaE^s.-i:ag.ar..dir;g__r£Laiiir aments. 

I3£_2;lll^,g;s_ ■ . ■ . 


Landless 

Marginal 

farmers 

Small 
f arme r 

Progres sive 
f arme r 

1* Drinking 
wat er 

1. Drinkin g 
water 

1 . Irriga-. 
t i on 
ws t e r 

1 . Irrigation"' 

2,. Hospital 

2 . "^^e ter in ary 

Hospital ■ 

' ’'2. Hospital 

2. Hospital 

O.?" elephdne 

3. Irrig ati on 
- water ' 

3. *^o~eF* 
Store-g---- 

3 , Mp r e el e ct ri e ity 


Out of 19 villagors, "owning land. 11 stressed the j 1 

need for better irrigation while 6 out of 3.0 -stressed the. need- ' | ; 

for a hospital in the village. It was further observed that this ' 

dissatisfaction was particularly high in case pf vill agers . engaged I \ 

in Agriculture and' in addition doing some job in the city, where- j 

100^ vill a.gers required additional facilities for. the villa,ge. j ; 

It Clay indirectly be al-so interpreted in ■ he form tha.t better i . 

development of the village ha.s led to h-j gher aspira.tions of ■ 

villagers.- - | 
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A pp rt icul a.rly -igh perception was observed in cas-e of landless 
where 10 out of 11 showed political awareness. This was orirnarll 
due. to a higher level of education and exposure to, city. They i 

regularly go to city to es.m their livehood and this ha.s crea.ted 
more consciousness in th'ifeir minds ^ Political awareness includes 
awareness to leadership, franchise and functioning of political 
organisations. ■ 

3.2.3 

Perception of change based on the collected data haS 
been analysed under three major heads i.e. Economic, ‘Social and 
Political. Under the Economic he.a.d the perception to change has 
been analysed with regards to improvement in living conditions, 
change in mode of agriculture.,;- planning about future of family 
and saving habits, whe.reas in case of Sqci.^1 head it haS been ' ■' 

analysed under change in marriage system,- caste mobility and 
education to children and in case of Political head the analysis 
has been made on’ the basis of percept ion ■ of , villagers regarding ^ 
functioning of village P.anchayat. 

3 . 2 . 3»1' Economi c ! . ' • ! 

. The economic change in the. cond it ion of villagers has 

been analysed basically under four sub-heads i. e.. Improvement ; 
.in living conditions, change in mode of ' agr iculture,. f.utune of 
. family and saving habit. The data c oil Set ed . in ■ this . regard is 
indicated in the table no. 8' below: 

... . Ta bl e-8 

CpLercapt_i.6n of c hange') . 


Perception 
of change 

N=11 

hzndless 

N=g 

0- 2. 5 
ac res 
.Uo.. % . 

N=6‘ 

2.5-5 ■ 
acres 

' - Wo. ■ 

W=5 

Above 

5 aCres 

. ..1 




■ 6 

■ 7 ; up 



1 . Improvement 
in living 
conditions 

10 . ./’ 0.,0 

, 8 

100 

6 

100 

5 - 

100.- • 
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1 2 

3 ~ 

4 ~ 

1 

1 1 
j j 

hi 

6 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

8 ' 

’9 

2 . Change in mode 
of Agricultural 








( a) Hs e of — 

machinery. 

- 

3 

37.5 

/ 

0 

100 

4 

80 

(b ) Use of - 

improved 
inputs . 


4 ^ 

75 

4 

66 . 6 

5 

100 

3. Future of 3 

family. . 

21.3 

5 

,62.. 5 

2 

33.3 

4 

80 

4. Saving hab'it 5 

■ 45 . V 

4 

50 

1 

16,6 • 

2 : 

4f? 

. , . .The brief ?,na 3 .ysis 

of the 

each 

sub-hea< 

1 is 

as- under:- 


: 3. 2 « 3 * 1*1 JmiixalLaB.grLt._ln-lis:_ing co n di t ion .g ! 

■ V ^ observations a.s also supnortei by the .response 

from the iV.iH agers inc^ica.ted that there has been inproveft'eh.t in 
the giving conditions of the villagers. This was -refl ept e <3 by 
improvement in their food habits^' better clothing, personal hygiene 
and cleanliness inside.’the hotises. There v;a.s only one landless 
Scheduled Tribe person in .the SaAple who . expres sed that .there has- 
been no change, in the living conditions in his house or otherwise. 
He replied ”¥e are living in this village f.o.r-.laSt- about .25 years, 
we have same house, same . area of land for cultivation, same food 
to eat and. Same cloths to wear”. The simil.!:>rity in perception of 
.the rer'vaining vi 1 l.agers is mainly because of . better social mobility 
and personal assessment, 

3. 2 . 3.1.2 ■gSiaa.g.e ±a-jiiad.s-a,£.,,a^£i-£iiliii£ali. 



Here the mode of agriculture refers to the adoption 
of mechanised, means of ag^^iculture, use of high yielding variety 
of seeds, nse of fertilisers aud use of ' pesticides, • Villagers 
attitudes towards . adoption of better irri.gation facility has also 
been included in the sub-head. It was observed that thb mode of 
agr iculture is not improving in case of , Marginal 'f armers ^ ’ where 
change -in their attitude is mainly a quest.ion o.^P rihelr ■ economic 
condition. Marginal farmers have^limit'ed 'hesources which, do not 


1g 


permit them to take risks, ‘Moreover they id not hpve faith in 
officials and outsiders, under the circumstances th®ir chanc'es of | 
using improved means of agriculture are restricted.. In ca.se of 
sina.ll ,ond progressive farmers there is a positi’iT'e .p.erce-ntion to 
mechanisation as well as improved qualify- inputs,, obviously 
these groups do not suffer from the limit actions sxiffered by the 
marginal group. . j 

In the villages it was particularly observed that with 

I 

the electrification of villages electric pumps ha.ve been inst'alleci' 
by small and .progressive farmers ai^d' in some cases by marginal 
farmers. Margina.1 farmers h-=ve installed such pumps by pooling 
their resources which shows positive improvement in their attitude 
towards adopting improved means of. irrigation as well, as ;the,, feel- 
ing of cooperation. 

3.2. 3 . 1.3 Eut-ur a_a£._£aB.ii,g: . 1 . 

.Sxcept in Case of progressive farmers an attitude of 
indifference.prevailed towards future of family in other groups.. 

It is found in general that only the educated villagers are ali^e 
to planing for future. Out of lS educated villagers 11 were founf 
interested in the future of their ‘families, 'rest feel contented 
and have left it to God.- There is a feeling tha.t future is un- 
control able and there is. no use planning .for it. Progressive 
f a,rmers perceiye a. better control on cert^^in factors which deter- 
mines future, they want to become the agents of change. T^ducated 
villagers favour the change due to thsir education and exposure 
to media. ■ 

3 . 2. 3 . 1.4 Savi ng hablp 

. The perception to-wards savings was found poor in 
case of almost all the vill-agers. . It was found that a large 
percentage of villagers in business' o'r in service -were interested 
in savings whereas in other cas.es "thef; was- hafdly anj' interest 
as is clear f ro m. the , following data---' ‘ 


■ - i9‘ - 



: Agricul- 
tu.risl_,... 

Business 

Service 

z do 0 r 

Total 

t - 

Saves 

■'2 ' • 

'3,. ,, 

7 

^ m 

12^ 

1 

a 

i 

Does not 

17 . 

2 ' ' ' 

5 ' ■ 

4 

■ ) . 
1B) 

60 "'' 

s ave 






■ *"■ 


There were poor spvings in case of Maac^oofs >3ad . 
Agriculturists for which they advanced following -reasons:- ■ 

i) -" '■ Xow Income, 

ii) . Increase in Agriculturfd input prices. 

However it was found that whilb (i) was- true in case ■ 
of Mazdoors^ it did not hold good fully in ca.se of agriculturists. 
As a matter of f a.ct Agriculturists either Save in the form of 
silver metal' or . th ey ad'Vanced lo.ans to other villagers. When 
asked ■about use. ..of ., additional Income in cas'e their Income is 
doubled following responses were received;- 

— - ,' ... T ab! e ~ -| n 

: ,re s.p.on^£....t.Q. .reason's fo r • s aviug 


handles s 

0- 2. 5 Acres 

2,5-5 , Acres 

5 Acres and above 

Sducati on 

Land 

L ,c,n d 

13 

Ili 

Ch 

1 

1 

J 

1 

j 

1 

I 

Land 

Hous e 

Irrigation 

House 

House 

Well 

Cloth • 

Well 

Business 

•/n s i n 0 s s 


Progress of others. 


, From the above it will be seen th.at land, house and 

irrigation are more common, none replied that he will be saving 
for future. Therefore rather than saving in a Bank or Post Office 
they want to plough back the profits for creation of ca-pltal 
assets. This shows perception to increased ^ investment instead of 
Insurance against- future calamities. It was found that number of 
times such investments were' iriade by taking loans fro.m each other 
in the village” itself. 
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Therefore from the abo.Yt .,., it; will . be s een that the 

init ial of fort- of the. villag ers was to improve, their _ to come rather^ 

than increasing the savings by cutting dowh-the expenditure. 

Most of .them remarked that unless they are "abie to -meet their 
essential expenditure, there is no question for their savings 
for future. ’ ' ■ . 

3...2..3. 2. .Social ,s 

The perception of change under this, head-.has been 
analys;ed under sub head of change in marriage system, cast e mob ii 
lity pnd education to children. The data collection in this 
connection is, tabulated belowh- ■ , 

: ,n- ' '■ Tabl e- 11 

I te Ti njise bre:akup of d at a..(. . Per:c eut toii--Ci£_ShaII££li-S.Q-cl£l 


, . , > V' 

K«lf ■ 
Landless 
No. % 

N=:8 

0 .25 
No . 

Acres 

% 

N=6‘ 

2. 5- 

No. 

5Acr ee 
% : 

N=5 
Above 
No. ■ 

5 A or e s 

% ' ■ ■■ 

1 , Change to 
marriage 
system. 

10 

90. 9 

8 

100 

6 

1Q0 

5 

100 

• "2. Cast e ■ 
Mobility 

11 

100 

5 ■ 

■6-2. 5 

.5 . 

■ S3. 3 .- 

•5 

. 100 

3 . Educ at ion 
children 

, 7 

63 '. 6 

5 

62.5 

3 

50 

5 



3, 2 . 3 . 2.1 ,gh hn .g^ -in _ Mar.i± _ .S y a t. .p m : , . . , ' 

There was a complete unanimity on_ the issue that the 
marriage system in the village was ch.anging, and this change waS 
good. Each group co.nfirmed, that there had been improvem,;ent in 
the- system over past. -Ac co rd tog . to them; 

Expenditure on marriage has reduced. ■ ' 

■Period of stay 'of -Barat has redu.ced, • - 
Customs of demanding bride price which was 
prevalent to past has been done away with. ' 

The' age of marri age .both for Boys and ..Girls 
hrad gone up. ' ' ' ■ ' 



d) 
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Practical observption in the . viHpge, however indi- 
cated that though in general there had he^en, impro'^emen’t in marriage 
system but following drawbach'B' still existed. 

b) • Bride price is still demanded by father of the bride 

particularly in Sch.i;''uled Tribe where ad.most 100'^ of 
villagers included in' sample confirmed that thej will 
. ■ demand bride price -for their daughters. 

c) ■ •■ Widow re- niar'r iage was looked down upon. 

d) ,No consent of Boy or Girl, is taken at the time of 

marriage, . ’ 

e) Inter Caste' marriages were prohibited . 

There, was' a rigidity about above factors in the name o-f customs 
and traditions. ' Fa ctor's impeding cha,nge were therefore .operative 
in this area. ■ - ‘ • 

■ Apart from the -above, it was found that the distance 

to which now villagers go for . marriage had increased from an 
avera,ge of about 10 kms to an average -of about 30 kms. Previously 
the Bare.t used; to stay "for about. 7 '-days which now st ays f or . 
day. Only three meals were given to Barat. The number of persons 
coming in Barat .had also '.reduce-d to 25-:.-from a fi^re of 100 to 
150 about 10- ye^rs . afer. The average expenditure for marripge of 
a Girls was Rs . 3000 /- whereas for the marriage of' a Boy -was 

Rs. 4000 /“. In Case of Brahmins and Rajputs there was no wido'w 
re- marrig.g 64 „ ’ 

It was le-^rnt th.at though higher castes are perce'ijisg 
the change in system as good they were sticking to certain tradi- 
tions and Customs, simila.rly B'cheduled castes ,ond Bckeduled tribes 
though perceive reduction in expenditure for marriage as good, 
they are still stic.king to child, re-marrioge .and demand of bride 
price. Therefore inte'rpl.ay of factors responsible for change-, ahd 
resistant to change are operative in the above case. ■ However, 
it is observed that an appreciable trend towards improvement , in 
the customs of marriage is visible which Can. lead to change in 
the outlook of villagers. 


3 . 2 . 3 * 2 . 2 Caais- maSii ii.g- ». ' 

Cast.e mobility; means the changes in the caste 
hierarchy f rom ;tim@ ko time and .red-uct ion ’ in the intercaste 
distances, ‘’ifoile cast mobility is- percieved' to h^ve been improved 
by landless .and 'progressive farmers the perce,ption is a little 
different in case of marginal and small farmers, , This difference 
is mainly brought about by the fact thab while in Case of landlepp 
there is increased social mobility d-ue bo their occupation, in 
other groups, it is not so, ' It wps found that f^ehed^ped tribes 
particula^rly are caste status conscious a.s they consider Scheduled 
Castes low in Caste status gnd do not accept drinking-, 'water from • 
them. Similarly other castes also consider Pcheduled Caste i.e. 
SalYi, Meghwals and Bagaries as inferior and do not accept drinkin 
water from them. Caste hierarchy ..in the villages was found as 
under 

Tail£-i2_; 

C^te_Iiiax.a.n£l^_ln_th^_MJ.Ls,ga-and_th||i^ 

■ occupation 


Caste 


0 ecu pat ion 


i) 

Brahmins 

ii) 

Sadhu 

iii) 

Rajput 

iv) 

Dangi 

v) 

Kumh ar 

vi) 

Loha/r 

vii) 

Suthrcr 

viii ) 

. * 

«ai 

±x) 

Lakh'er a 

x) 

Ka>-aJ 

xi) 

Barg 

x-ii ) 

Bhat 

xiii ) 

Kagarchi 

xiv) 

Gumeti ( Bhil ) 

XV ) 

S.aivi 

xvi) 

Meghw al ( Cham 

XV ii ) 

©a.g rr ia 


Agriculturist 

Priest 

Agriculturist 
-Agriculturist 
Po+ter . 

Bl a.cksmit h 
. Carp'ent er 
Barben ■ 

Trading in I-akh Bangles. 

liquor trade 

Priest: -for S/C nnd S/T, 

Record Keeper 
Drum' beater 
Cultivation 
Weaver ^ 

Shoe maker | Scheduled 

Bpgg.ar _ i _Castes_._ 




.bxricT, ar3ou.^ Caste distances whereas 
cas-e'of younger generation who frequently visit city for 
r ation of service anc are exposed to the media they do not keep 
* Caste difference to that extent. ThOy accept, drinking . waiter 
-m lower castes/schedulecl castes in city but in will , age’ they 
'1 ^®sitant in reducing the caste difference. Therefore in this 
e also there is interplay between the f ■^.ctor s , responsibl e for 
mge and factors resisting change. What;, Is perceived aS better 
,ngG in caste mobility is only allowing lower caste in tamples 
. their acceptances as Panchayat membors. For the rest caste 
tanc.es continued to remain - s ame. It -was • however interesting 
know that, the lower castes and scheduled castes perceived the 
.nge as better and ^re satisfied with it. ■ . 


ch of the schools 


was further observed that tie number of drop onts 
.sing from lower classes to higher classes, thq 
poor economic condition, .e.mployment o.f . children 
and non- avail ability of education.h]. atm.osnhere a+ 


home 


.It is further found that une<'-ucated villagers mostly 
do not perceive education of children as positive. This ca,n be 
termed' as a’ draw bacfe of institutionalised behaviour of the 
community^' and' a's a result there is resistance to directed change,.*, 



• ■ The perception of change under this head has been ana- 

lysed purely on the basis of the response of the villa.gers towards 
functioning of village Panchayat. The results of their response 
are summarised below:- - , ■ 

■ ■ lahl.£::Ll3_ 


B reakup of data ( Per cept ion „.Qf.. chaILgaKpQ.Litinal.1 








N=1t 
Landl ess’ 
K 0 . t 

H=g' " ' ’ 

0- 2, . 5 Acre s 
ho , % 

M-4- 

2, 5-^Acres 

h=5 . ■ ■ • 

Above 5 A.cres 

'Function- 
ing of 
village 
Panchayat-. 

11 100 

7 5 

6 ■ 100 

2 4.0 


From the ftov-e it will be vS.een that functioning of 
village Panchayat is found s -at is facto ly by la.ndless marginal 
and small farmers groups whereas at progressive farmers lew el 
it is perceived as unsatisfactory,.. The reason for this was 
obvious wherep.s low land __hold ing groups accept members of Pan- 
chayat o,s their leaders, high land holding groups critised the 
functioning of Panchayats as they themselves want to emerge as 
a leader, this shows political awareness ard leadership conflict. 
In the Case of lower land holding groups there is neither conflict 
for leadership nor conflict of interest. 

The factors which improved the percept ion of. -vi Hagers 
with regard to developmentt.. and c.han.ge, have, already been discussed 
in detail by way of .-Carrying, -out analysis, of dat.a. •'’imilarly 
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there are several factors which act as iinpediments to the percep- 
tion. These factors affect independently, as. well as .cnamlatively 
Major impediments to chaiige have'"hean ' stndiGd and they are as 
follows!— ; 


3 . 3.1 . 


af_adjj.c. a.tiont 


It has been derived from the data as x,ell as observed 
during the course of study that vGlagers having lack of education- 

are not able to nerceive. development, and change from correct angle. 

They are handicapped by their -lack of knoxAedge in assessing 

correctlyj as was seen in the case of villagers of 
Sklingpura and Kal^'^dwas whe re ■ uneduc ^-t ed^ villagers percelye deve- 
lopment and change at its maximum,, , where as educated villagers 
could perceive deficiencies and spelled out requirements. Education 
leads to exposure to -edia, which , in turn,, generat es ■ a pro gres si- ^ 

■ve o.utlo.ok. ■ jy ;7' 


3 . 3 . 2 


Jll £.t_i tut ioE.al 1 S.B d_t e ]2^3ii our : 


Change 'and development ' is viewed fn a dif.ferent 
perspeptive, when a man is sub ject to institution.alised’' behaviour. 
Such a situation is- very clear in Case of in marriage 
system where,,^ in spite of adequate changei In ; the condition of 

vxllage, old customs of child marriage and accepting bride price 
are still prevalent. • In case of £/tribes particularly the rate 
of change has * been • impeded by institutionalised beh.=:-viour. 

- 3 . 3 . 3*1 'Ca-Sta.r.s and' tr - di t ion .< 3 : 


Gustcus and traditions are one of ' the m.ajor impedi- 
ments no change. In case. of the present study, its effects 
have been highlighted while discussing caste mobility and 
education of children.. On account of the customs, in spite of 
their being no apparent c.ause for continuance ' of non-acceptance 
of orinkinfi w=’ter from lower caste and endogamous marriages these 
.practices continue. Th.er.ef o.re, it is cieyr that reasons and 
rationality give way to cub toms and trad it iqns' lead ing to incor- 
rect and imperfect perception. 
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3. 3* 4 B a c k w r d n a qIL-u oBjen ' ’ , . ■ ■ 

In Spite of aevelopment pn<5 change at Bklingpnra 
ancV Kalacl was there has hardly been any dent on the status of ^ 
women. It was raainly on account of the. fact that' there were, no 
schemes which touched female life in particular. They continue 
to be uneducated, married at young age without choice, haue no 
Say in family Tiiatters, are not ' permitted to wear footwear and 
are not allowed in male meeting places,. Therefore in spite of 
female population in these villages being of the order -of 
women hardly h.ad any perception towards development and change. 
Only redeeming fa.ature was inclusion of village women in panchayat 
and adult- education schemes.. . ■. " 

3 . 3.5 l!ack_i2f_£flIMUILiCidiiQG_ai}4_pUkli£it.y_abi!iit_g2y£23iirieiit 

'pro gramm es : . ■ ■ , 

. It was observed th, at the percept ion of ‘ .the' villagers 

was also affected due to lack of :comm.uni'cat ion and publicity 
about Government programmes. In. the present study, it was found , 
that while on account of enlightened Sarpanch, some o.f .the govt, 
schemes were well-known in village, it was surpri sing to note 
that the details of tribal area development progr^'^m^me were not 
known to the, all villagers or- even- offici-als . Some of the 
villagers interviewed at Para-ka-Khet,( tribal area) indie at ed' tha’ 
there were no schemes in their knowledge regarding tribal are«. 
development excepting advancing, of ''■loans and . subsidies . , C.om- 
missioner of tribal area development ga.ve a. detailed account of 
Various schemes included in the triba.l development -niogramme «nd 
ind icated. that' there is no different implementing machinery for-i 
this programme as well aS there, is no clear demarcation in deve- 
lopment works required for tribals or non-tribals. He further 
indicated that all out efforts were being made in regard to 
societal development as well a.s individual family development of 
tribal population.’ . 
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3 . 3.6 




Of ^>^ 0 .,.. ^.e .iu,,e.s 

- it re.otlons „e ' : - t result ef 

.ir »- round thet e,,en Vlil.,,u tried of the stud,, 

roundabout on account ,. f th e folio „ onsuors in a 

They thought th^t the -o + nri , ' ' 

levy on the pror^v.ce by the^viliagers ; ^ncreo-ising 

were afPRlri of cm-iTin- • 4 . , ■ 

- T+h^"--^'^ f ^^Hlage ' 

of the, village officials* ^ ^-g'.^xnst the intetests 

c) ' p ' ’ ' ' '^ 

Poor experience of Cooper -itTvn <“- • 4-. 

uore adT.,nced by those soolet ff f 'f*'®’’® ioans 

, snd^ wore, subsecusntly rec^yrl.: 3 ®,“® villagers 
. failures. -voa^t.-'- ip spibe of crop 

■' • above factors caused dpt>o>rior + ori 

instead of Clear and upright one. BuHnbtt!; ' 

investigations the villagers connl.ined 3 -..! ' “ i’ the 

Of YW at Kaiadwas for oyer 6 worths a t ®--r«Wllty 

were finding it difficult to find stutiontl 

prcbiema-. .■'■SiEiieriy’ it . - ."- of, their .=^gri cultural 

tne yxllagers ca.o out „lth the difficultl,:, t, a ^ 

getting the sanctions of loans -nd he! a’” 

As' already mentioned 't.. ... they yah ' T Government m.ehinery. 

. ^eheroentallr cfT+nsw-ica i j.i 
procedure of implementation of scheme, , 

prevalent in the Goyarnoeht ' w • one, spej-g about red.toplsm 

v 3 V .c^rn.ient machinery, 

3 '^ SllM !« lS _ aBd _ Caa £] j 2 £ i 2 fl ■ 

^ ail 0 d - iSpQ 3 3 "k 

has been given in Part-t of the re 3- + ’ the village 

analysis of d.t, and apnrals V" f b ” "^Jectlve 

mkenlng observed - \ 

..Of individual Choice' td'':c:::r: rLT:r t y ^ 

= .atems Of various types And, Various "vo:':'.^ Ltl'::,:! 

P aotice adoption noints more and more' to the im t ” 

norms, pressures and proceas-- ,, the • ■. '/ if®’'*”'”®® gt°np 
of innovatL na-J^' - ^ t"'’ .: 

I Institute of ^ommuSty"Developmen'r®HTd"r'^b7'’''®’ ’’ 

' ^ eiopmont, Hyderabad, 1971, pp.^b. 
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Tho b.'^ckg; round of the villoge.rs in which they operate 
is the primary f actor to envolva their percept ion tow-rds deve- 
lo-pinent end. chi-on go, 1)0 0 0.1X3 6 in the ru.rra. coioiiiunity , the influence 
of institutioral o.nrl soeio-cultur.nl factors hn-ve o, considerolie 
h6rrinJiii...f orn-ing porception. Our p.no.lysi.s shows th-t -ot 
Sklingpura and. llni_,a,iTjas the Inna holding; p.n,ttern was one of the 
■n.'piox'' .factors in determining the response of villa.gers to deve- 
lopment schemes. -Similarly community structure was one of the 
basic deto.rminants in -Drocess cf change. It w a.s r eve- r-l e d from 
tiif- present stx.;dy th.nt f.^ctional-tsm in the vill.nge pr.-iP onlj’’ a.t 
the suldxxed level and the cementing factors in tlie-vill.age life 
were both economic as well a.s Kf bacon omde in nature# 




Oontraby to the pupul'^.r findings of great f a.ctlona.lis 
in the vilj.nge due to election system, of vill,age officials, at 
Sklingpur-a ."nd Erl. adwa.s , the villagers showed their confidence 
in S.arpianch, This can be attributed to dynamic ler^dership 
provided by ,panchayat S,arp.anch who is heading the p.-^nchayEit 
with effect from 1977. his p.restig-e was fxirther improved a.s &. 
result of visit of Malcolm Frciser, Frimo I'dnister of 
to village Eltlingpura on 3 i-.i_i 979 ; ifno al-so granted to the ■ 
vi3..1age a grant of Rs. 30,000 for development of the village. 

Let us at this stage test the various hypotheses- 
fcrrulated whij.e deciding upon aims and objects of the study. 

Hy pn t h p. s i s— f t 

'* Fevelopment and change may be perceived f iff erentljr 
by different cross-sections of , society”,. There was a clear 


indication to the effect that in spite of deriving maximum 
-advantage from development ot’ village, progressive formers 
class continxiQ to aspir#* for further .development and they there- 
fore, show greater dissatisfaction towards the Government schemei 
^nd conditions of village, 

^ Superficially, villagers ^ participation in various 

development progr^’inmes ;seeae4'.^tiite -intensive; • but a close 
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limited number , of small farmers who ha-ve really been benefited by 
Government schemes. It was found that a number of factors were 
responsible for. this, such as J- _ 

lack of proper irrigation f ncil i-t ies ; 

■Po o r e arn ing s besides subs id i-^'Ty occupation in the 
village of marginal and. small farmers; 

Lp ck of educ at ion ; . 

Lack of Communication between village level 
worker and sma,ll s.nd marginal farmers who ...have , 
to spend a good deal .of their time in their fields. 

It was observed that marginal and. small' farmers with 
limited income were not able to adopt imp roved . measures due to 
non- avail ability, of finance, they were 8,1 so reluctant to take 
loans as they .do not want to ptit their land which is only and 
Idmited m.eans of livelihood at a risk. One good feature about 
these groups was ..that . m,a,rglnal and small f armers have pooled 
their resources for installation of electric pum.ps to improve 
irrigation facilities in- th e v illage. :It had already been high- 
lighted while discussing the ef.fect of educ .•^'tion and exposure 
to media on the perception of villagers that the level of 
dissatisfaction rises with education aS well as exposure to media. 
The-refore, the hypothesis- that the perception of development 
and change is different in different cross- sect ions of society 
gets supported. 

Ii;i"^thes-i a— H • 

"With, the increase of education and exposure to 
mass media and Communication', development pnd change is perceived 
in a positive way";. While discussing the effects of education 
and' eiepo sure to mass . media on perception it has already been' 
indicated that an increase in interaction between villagers and 
urban population particularly ,rn the categories of landless 
laboi;i,rers and large 1 and-hoidors they feel more in'^-olved in the 
processhof development fajid change. While landless labourers go to 


a) 

b) 

c ) 

d) 
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the town for e^’rning their 1 ivel ihoo the villagers having 
large land holdings have to go to various , district and block 
officials in the citsT" for obta.ining improved inputs for their ^ 
agriculture. The small and marginal farmers' who entirely depend 
on their agriculture do not get sufficient' chance of intermixing ’■ 
with the urban: society and, therefore, do not feel involved in 
the proces-s- of ..development and change. As highlighted while 

discussing the functioning of the village panchayat, the large 
land-holders aspire for the leadership and want to become the 
agents of change. Therefore, the hypothesis that wilh the 
increase of education .and exposure to media and communication 
•there is a positive perception to development, is borne out. 

Hypigth^al Ss:.!.!!- ' 

"Higher the political socialisation and economic- ■ 
status, greater is the percept ion of development and change”. 

The importance of economic status of a villager in a village 
society is very clear from the discussion of influence of a 
villager in a village where it has been found that in spite 
of education a landless villager does not. exercise any influence 
on the village society whereas large land- holders who have 
economically higher status exercise a good deal of influence on 
the village. Similarly as regards the' political socialisation 
is concerned, the villagers with higher economic status are 
much more active in participation in various development progra- 
mmes and schemes, They showed a great awareness towards the 
problems of the village. It is, therefore, evident that higher 
the political socialisation and economic status, .'greater is the 
perception of development and change.,. 

Apart from the, testing of 'hypothesis on the basis of 
analysis of data, following further observations were made with 
regard to changes , in villages.-t? ,■ 

The .efficiency of modern medicine has proved . beyond 
doubt> though ,. trad it iong^" beliefs,, .in the mode of healing by 
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’mantra?’ etc. also persists especially in tribal population. 
Hence both are supplementary to one another and village*, s are 
by and large ration, al in their approach..: Almost all the res- 
pondents confirmed that their child eren have been .administered 
small pox Vaccination. 

There were also clear signs of the occupational 
mobility i.e. persons changing their occupation as and when 
necessa.ry. While certain castes, like La.khera, gar chij Knrahar 
and Suthar are t,aking to their tradition.al occupation exhibiting 
horizont,al mobility other castes such as Hai, Lohar, Salvi, 

Ghama.r are taking to secular occupations which shows desire for 
occupational mobility and modernization showing a trend of verti- 
cal mobility. 

There v,as a grea.t awareness .amongst vilia:gers about 
adult f rancll.ise. In spite of a great influence of '-arpancb on 
the vill8.gers they indicated their independence in the matter 
o f Voting, 

It Can therefore be concluded tb.at both the villages 
Eklingpura and Ka.ladwas ' v • present the picture of t radit lonality 
mixed with modernity and perception of a villager is nrinarily 
influenced by the factors, such, as, l,and hold ing, ■ educat ion, 
exposure to media, caste and various other factors. 
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PA RT- K A 

Ann£2:u,ras_.^ai_Ph£!io£zax>]as 


Copy of Questionnaire usec^ for studyl 

Details of schools running at S'klingpura 
an d K al ad w as . 

Details of worvs done and in progress under 
food for work programme at P?klingpura and 
Kaladwa.s. 

Fraser Lane i-The road leading to village 
Sklingpura named aXter mem.ora.bl e visit of 
Shri Malcolm Fraser, Australian Prime Minister 

Primary school, Sklingpura. 

Anicut under progress at village Eklingpura 
for storage of irrigation water. ■ 

Madikhara, Kaladwas, buit under food for work 
prog ramme . 
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As a jXLrt cf the oLove programe, a. team of seven members, 
with Dr. E.H. Vo'.rma cf the IlPL as Supervisor, conducted a 
oCcio-eccnomic study of two villages " Eklingpura and Kadadwas - in 
the Girwa Block cf Udaipur District in Eajasthan for tvjo weeks 
from December 1 , 1980. The members of the team and the subjects 


cf their study are given below 


Name 


Subj ects 


1 . 3hri P.K.'Eagclii 

2. Shri P.U.C. Chowdai^'’ 

3. Shri L.R. Julka 
4" 3hri D.C. Mishra 

5. ShriV.K. Seth 

6. Shri M.P. Vasudeva 

7. Miss Pm Vija^i/alakslmi 


Pattern of indebtedness .and bondage. 
Inter-Caste relations. 

Condition of agricultural labour . 
Perception of development & cteinge. 
Consumption pattern. 

Cropping and input use pattern. 
Status of women. 


The broad framework of the report is as under 
Part'-I. Carries a brief description of Udaipur District, the Cdrwa 
Elcck and the twe vijJages of Eklingipura and ifeladv/as. It 
also explains the reasons for selection of these two 
vilhigGs for the above study. This portion has been 


prepared Jointly bj”- the study team from the information 
collected, as well as that supplied by the District 
hdminist ration . 


Part-II Gives a general introduction of the specific subject of 


study, the objectives and the methodology followed. 
Part-Ill Presents an analysis of the data collected ^xnd the 


conclusions of the mamber concettiod. 

Part-IV Contains supporting annexnres. 

The members of the study team are grateful to the officials 
of the District Idrdmstration of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assistcncG and co-opexuticn in all possible mnner to ojiablo the 
team to conduct a meaningfxil study. The members also place on 
record their deep sense, of gratitude to Dr. ¥arma, who, besides being 
a scurce of Inspiruticn, rendered, 'valinble guidance all through. 


New Delhi 
Decenber 20, 1980, 
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PiiET I 


PROFIIE OF THE DISTRICT, FLC'CK AI^JD THE VILLtlGSS 

■ HallCT-jed by the ■ hercdc tattles fought by Maharana Pratap 
against Ihbs r' s aighty >fiighal forces, Meuar, the Kingdom of 
Sisodia Kajp'ufcs, occupies a -unique place in the Indian History. 
Udaipur, founded in the year 1567 by I'feharana Udai Shigh,' -was 
the leist of the capjitals of the State of i'-ievjar. 

Thoughts of the desert seera ei mirage in the serene coolr.es s 
of the lake-home city of Udaipur. Cupped v;itli soft -green hills, 
the 'opiate beauty of this city is like a joyous miracle in the 
dusty, wind-blow, heat of Rajasthan-. Still evoking the rich 
sensibilities of a royal lineage, long gone by, the dreamy city 
of Udaipur is unique in its elusive, feminine quality amongst 
the -aagouline citadels of Kajasthan. Shmiiaering and twinld-ingf, 
the lakes of Pichola, Fatoli Soigar, Swaroop Sa.gar and Udai Scigar 
give the city its haunting beauty. . ... 

Historica.ll.y famous , arid culturally rich} the present 
district of Udaipixr ato-unds with a number of interesting places. 

Ha Idighati, where a valiant battle was fo-ught by Rana Piatap, 
riding his gallant horse, Chetak, is in this district, hathdwara, 
where the great tenpile of Srinathji ei.ishrines a unique mcnolitliic 
black-stme image of Sri Krisbfna, is only forfcyeight kilometres 
north of Udaiptur. The Ulclingji temple, on the shores of a laix, 
houses the presiding deity of the Ranas of Mewar. 

Situs. ted around 75"^ longitude a.nd 24°Tatitude, in the 
South-western part of Rcijastian, Udaipur district is dotted with 
green, lofty and minerally rich iiravalli ranges. Endowed with a 
temperate and healthy cldjaate, the district ims seventeen tehsils, 
divided Into eighteen blocks. . - 

The di'sitrict is predcaainaatly rural, with 3^116 villages and 
92 per cent of the populaticn living' in villages . The ancient 
tribe of Bhils, also known as Gamethis, whose close association 
with the Ranas of ^fewar was ^?sibr3.ised in the emblera of tint State 
constitute a sizable one-third of the', population of the district. 
Latest climates put the total .populaticri of the "district at 2.4 
miUion. ..., ' ■ " b-' , 




advorselj* aiiect.ecl by u lie vci§!arxos oi nauuxt.* 

quite untiraGly and eiratic. The district is s-lso drought -prone and 
has been famine -stricken for the last four years continously , 
causing damage to the economic equilibrium. • - • 

The farmers in the district have to put forth more than average 
efforts to eke out a living. Msn -made distortions and frag:nenta.tion 
of land have also contributed to the situation. The district, with 
predominantly small land hold,ings , has a total area of two million 
hectares of which only IS per cent is cultivated. The area under 
more than one crop constitutes only 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Nearly threc-forths of the holdings are under three hectares, 
while holdings below one hectare account for half of the cultivated 


The principal crop is maize, which is evident from the fa:.iouB 
slogan in the area - "Gehoon Chodna i'fekki Khana, Mewar Chodkar Kahir- 
na Jana". Other important crops are wheat, barley, gram and pulses. 
Foodgmins account for 85 per cent and Oil-seeds for 8 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation. 


The district has been declcired' by the Govcinment as an 
industrially-backward aioa. However, a few large and medium scale 
industries have spiungiup in and. around Udaipur city. These include 
the Hindustan Zinc Limited, JSiC Tyres Ltd., Pesticides India Ltd., 
Udaipur Cotton itills, etc. While there arc 731 units in the 
small-scale sector, cottage and household industries number about 
11 ,500. The employment potential of these industrial units works out 
to a meagre 6 per cent of the total work force available in the 
district . , , , • 


The Girwa Panchayat Samiti is contiguous to Udaipur 'Ci-ty, The 
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Sainiti consists of l6l villages and 35 Gram Panchayats* The 
populaticn of the Saiuit i is 2,34 lakhs ov::. of which 56,000 belong 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 ,31 lakh iuctares. only 0.25 lakh hectares are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under three hectares. 



The Samiti is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 

The V illages under Focus ; 


Two adjacent villages, Sklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village kfenwakhera, form part of the Gran Panchayat of 
Kaiad^^Ias. ■ The two villages selected for study - Eklingpum and 
Kaladwas - are about a kilenetre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur-JhEuaar Kotra Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. 


Both'these villages v/erc established around 1450 The Bhils, 
who were nativds of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers' community. Originally known as Rohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpirra obtained its name during the refgn of Maharaja Etmpal 
dingh of :V Eklingji, as alreaay mentioned, is the 

presiding ■' dty of the State of Mev"^r. There is an old Shiva temple 
.. . . - „ ^ . ..... w '..>..(.. 1 / 1 .., wliacr.i, tx^^ o . ij. u es o - soruooxrre tm the 
area. 'Poomlma Mela’, a village fair, is held on every full-moon 
day. 


. These railages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary^, ' when Mr. Malcolm Fraser, the Australian Prime Itinister, 
visited then in January 1979. This Mstoric visit has been 
commemorated by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as 'Fraser 
lane ' , ■ Para ■ , 


Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Schoriulod 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamethis. It is two-and-a-half kilometres faxm 
the main village. 

, WHT THESE, WO Vil£.GES;WF,RE SBIECTED FOR STUDY ? 

The select ion.'-of these two villages for the purpose of this 
stTody was made on the. -basis ,of accessibility, ojiposure to variotis 
developnent programmes and proximity with block and district , 
headquarters. These'' viljLa^S;.px^1i'^|^0'dheS>4®saitative villages of -the 
district with irrgated land' and . ; ' 







The following a.ro the salient features 

of the villages 

under 

stiady: 

PopiLLaticn: Ivalaclwas 

Eklinenura 

Total 

Male 

719 

416 

1135 

Fcsiale. , 

669 

357 

1026 

: Total: 

1388 

773 , 

2161 

Sc hedalGd Castes 

11 6 

43 

159 

Schcuuled Tribes 

: 433 

112 

545 

'Households:'. 

a) Ea-cclia 

3CO 

105 

405 

b) Pakka 

45 

54 

OC4 

j ./ 

Total: 

345 

159 

5CA 

Literac}/: 

Number of 

literates 

351 

271 

622 

Nuabcr of 
Illiterates 

1037 

■502 

1539 

Total: 

1388 

773 

2161 

' Cccamtions : 

Nriinber of workers . 

41 6 

259 

675 

IJranbcr- of 
■ non-v/orkers . 

972 

514 

1486 

Total: 

1388 

773 

2161 

h'orkcrs : 

Cultivation 

261 

177 

438 

Household 

industries 

10 

4 

14 

Manufacturing 

40 

9 

49 

Construction 

25 

11 

36 

iigricultural 

Labourers 

9 , 

10 

19 

Trade & Goamercc 

7 

4 

11 

Mining 

11 

5 

16 

Others 

-iU- 

39 

92 

Total: 

41 6 

. 259 , 

675 

urea: (in acres) 

■a) Geographical .^rea 

2090 

1823 

3913 

b) i:.rea under 

cultivation 

780 

724. 

1504 

i)ii.rea irrigatod 

477 

359 

836 

ii ) Ar&a*' xmirrigate d 

3 Q3 ' 

1 365 _■ 

668 

Total; 

780 

724 

1504 

■ ■' ■ ■■; ' No . of, wells . with ■ 




^ ■' electric- pprap-gota 

iO'ho. ' 

35 

• 86 

, No.pftrapto'ts ini 


' hi ' : b;/ 


the village ■ 

',t O 

bli.. 

According to 1971 tensus. 
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Crops: (in acres) Kaladwas 

' Eklinroursi 

) T.ota.l 

a) I'Qiarif 




I^feiae 

359 

309 

668 

Sugarcane 

38 

23 

61 

V cgetables 

13 

18 

31 

Other Crops _ 

59 

25_,..._._ 

84 

Total: _ 

469 

375 

34-^4- 

b) Fnfci 




Whe.at 

164 

201 

365 

Rirley 

86 

80 

166 

Graa 

30 

39 

69 

Vegetables 

- 4 

8 

12 

Fodder 

27 

21 

48 

Total; 

31 1 


660 

Ie.nd -holding s : 




Less than 2.5 aci’es 

231 

72 

303 

2.5 to 5 acres 

57 

50 

1 07 

5 .1 to 7.5 acres 

30 . 

16 

46 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 

1 0 

10 

20 

Above 1 0 acres 

17 

11 

28 

Total: 

345 

159 

504 

Other Details; 




Schools : 




No. of primary schools 

1 

1:'. V: 

2 

No . of middle schocls 

b 1 : 

: b - 

1 

Students: 




No. of boys 

208 

75 

283 

No. of girls 

20 

21 



Total: 

228 

96 

4._ 324_ 

Post Office 

1 


1 

Sub-centre of Health 

1 


1 

Distance from District 




Headquarters 

Distance from Block 

10 Kni 

7 Ha 


Headquarters 

Distance fTOm Eailway 

10 Ha 



’ -^Stat ion ; ; ■ t 

5 Hn 

6 Hn 
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INTRQDUCTIOM , QBJECT.IW.S MD METHODOLOGY 
2-1 I KTROaUCTIOH 

2.1.t. . i\ stucl.7 of consuifiptlon pattern of the ■'/illa.'oes 
in a predominantly rural economy has become a subject matter 
of great concern and also of tr€?mendous utility. VIhile it 
indicates changes in the outlook of the rural masses, their 
eating and living habits , it is perhaps the most important 
single aspect vjhich gives a true idea of the living standard 
and economic status of a household. It can indicate whether 
the members of the household in question are .eating a 
balanced diet or the same suffers from certain deficiencies 
which may result in malnutrition. It Indicates the relative 
expenditure incurred on food and non-food items. It reflects 
though somewhat indirectly, the educational pattern of the 
family, its social standing in the village community and the 
modernity or the traditional nature and conservatism of its 
outlook. , 

2.1.2 Equally important, if not more is the fact that a 

study -of the consumption pattern enables a determination of 
the, demand for consumer goods., ,, ■ 

2.1.3 ■ This study deals with the consumption pattern of a 
repres,entative sample of- households of the villages of 
Iklingpura and Kaladwas of Girwa Tehsil in Udaipur District. 





2 . 1.4 In the two tillages selected .for the study the total 

number of households was 50 ^* Out of these, 3^3 possess no 

land or holdings below 2.5 acres. 107 households possess 

land holdings between 2.5 and 5 acres per household, (sifl all 

farmers) and 94 households possess land holdings measuring 
„ : p ; (Table 1 ) 

over 5 acres per household (progressive farmers) . 

: Table 1 

Distributiontof population (households in, 
the two villages) by land holdings 


Size of total 
land holdings 


■Rolof house- 
holds 

Percentage out 
of total 


0-2.5 : . 

acres 

(includes 

landless) 

2.5 to 5-0 
acres 

More than 

5 acres 

Total 

303 

0107 

94 

50^ 

60 .12 

21 .23- 

18.65 

100^ 


A substantial proportion of population of the villages depends 
for, livelihood on agriculture or agricultural labour. In 
addition, there are also households, some/all of v;hose members 
are engaged in govemment/private service/business and trade 
exclusively or in combination with agriculture. There are 10 
shops in the Eklingpura and 7, in 'Kaladwas . The -shops -in 
Bklingpura sell general stores, tea and cigerattes. , There . 
are also a tailor and an a.tta or flour mill. The shops in 
Kalaawas Cater to similar needs except that there is no 
tailor or a flour mill. 




2.2 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives “of the Study are stated as below; 

(a) to ascertain the variation in consunipti on level/ 
consumption expenditure pattern of food items in 
relation to the occupational status and in rela- 
tion to family sloe 

(b) to assess how far the food habits of the villagors 
conform to the norms of a balanced diet prc'scribcd 

' . . by nutrition experts 

(c) to study the variation of Cjnsuaption expenditure 
/ on non-fo:'d items in relation to occupational 

status and family ai-ze 

(d) to compare the relative consumption expenditure 

■ on food and non-food itams for varl.. us occupational 
: groups. ' 

2.3 Con cep tual 'Fram ework ^ , d d 

1 The definitions ado iKportant concepts 

used j_n the pi'osent st'uly are given belo’,;; 

::"d- d;::,:;/;a ; ■ 'd ■ d d ; .. ; . : 

(a) H ousch ol:- 3 - 4* household is group of persons 

usually living together and taking, principal r.ieals 
■ : '::f romd; a jc 3 mra::dh.:^ kit chen:.'dd : 



■ 7 . * 


7 9 „ ; 

(o) C jn sumption expendl ture - It comprises all 

' expend Iture Incurred by the household exclusively on 

'■ 'do^msstic' account . The expenditure on household 

enterprises is excluded. Similarly expenaltures on 
purchase and construction of , residential houses are 
considered to be expenses on capital account and 
^ ^ 0 are excluded, but the expenditure towards 

maintenance is included in the consumption expendi- 
ture . Briefly stated items of current living inclu- 
ding expenditure of a recurring nature have been 
' covered by the study. 

(c) Consum ption Unit - For the purpose of determining 

cons uiiiption per unit, while adopting the occupational 
status criterion children upto 12 years have been 
treated as half a unit. 

In this connectijn, it may be mentioned that 
various definitions of consumption units are being used by 
different organisations and authors and the definition of a 
consumption unit is highly controversial. A study conducted 
by the Labour Bureau treats an adult mole as 1 unit , adult 
female 0.9 unit, child (below 15 years - 0.6 unit). The 
Itwators Idult Male Units, as given at page 17 of the 
’’Chinese" Farm Economy" by Buck is .reproduced below;- 



Equivalent iidult Male Units 


iige in Years 

Male 

Female 

Adult over 16 

1.0 

0 .8 

15-^16 

0.9 

0.8 

1d-l4 

0.8 

0.7 

12 

0.7 

0.6 

10-11 

0,6 

0,6 

6-*;/ 

0 .5 

0 .5 

2-5 

O.b- 

0.4 

Und cr 2 . 

0.3 

0.3 d 


Far ratien purpeses in Delhi , children ab eve the 
age Df 8 years are treated as 2 units and those helov as 1 
unit. The railways and the transport services toward, children 
upto age 12 as half : a unit . 

This paper has adopted the last naned criterion. 

It was co.nsiderea toO' siruplistic to give the same 
weightage to a chilcl as to an adultlfor dsterrniniug c^aisurap- 
tion lovels per unit. The criterion adopted by the, rationing 
a u t h D ri ti e s was n o t c o n s ide reel t o b e q ui t e lo g ic al v?hi le the 
rest were considered to be a bit too coiaplicatod for a brief 
study of the iicature jf the present one. 

2. if METHODO.LQflY 

2.4.1 , ix stud;,?: of the data relating tO' the land, holdings 
of area under study revealed that in the two vill.agos taken 
together, about 6o per cent 'of the households possess no 
land or holdings below 2.5 acres, 21 . 23 , per cent between 2.5 
and 5 acres and 18.65 per cent and above 5 .acres. The 
sample oi"* 3b taken from 'the two villages was ther>„fore so 



: - n - 

chjsen thcit the prepertien in each group more or less tallies 

.with the proportion obtaining in,' the population (i.e. the 

.p; ^ ‘r-"",. (Tcibl"'' 2) 

totcil number of households in the two ■villages). 

: Table-2^ ^ • 

Distributioin of sample by land holding size 


3i ze of to t al 
land holdings 

0-2 . 5 acres 

(includes 

landless 

2.5 to 5-0 

acres 

More 

than 

5 acres 

Total 

No . of ; ■ 

households 

19 

6 

5 

30 

Eercenta-ge 
out of total 

63.33 

,20 

16.67 

100 


iCGordingly, out of 30 households 19 belonged to the first 
category, 6 to the second and 5 the third, giving a per- 
centage of 63.66, 20 and 16.6 per cent respectively. 

2 .U -.2 The information elicited during interviews however 
revealed that the agricultural class, irrespective of the 
size of the total landholdings possessed by them, by and 
large follow one pattern of consumption, while those engaged 
in service, trade etc. exclusively or deriving a major part 
of their earnings from, such occupations even though owning 
some land seemed to follow a somewhat different pattern of 
consumption. The sample households were therefore regrouped 
intj these two broad categories. The first group (of 
agriculturists) was however, further subdivided into three ■ 
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broad sub-groups of Earginal farcters with total Icina 
holdings upto 2.5 acres, sffiall fanaers possessing land between 
2.5 and 5 sucres and progressiT/e fanners w’ith above 5 acres 
(Table 3).: -.This vjos d-ne for studying the variations in 
consumption levels in relation to the sioe of total land 
holding . 



Table 3 

Distribution of ssimple households by 
Occupational status 


occupational Marginal 

Small 

Progjres- Others Total 

status - farmer 

farmers ’ 

‘Sive 

' , (upto 2 .5 

(with 2.5 

' fartsers 

: acres) 

to 5 acres) 

(with 



over 5 



acrosl 


Number of 
households 

Number of 

Consumption 

units 

Average 
number of 
units por 
family 


9 

l+l|. 


h.&q 


. Ll 


15 


3.75 


29.5 


5-9 


CTf 1 C 


50 


30 


139 


’4.21 ^.63 


Average number of consumption units per 
household for -the sample = ^.63 


2.4.3 It will not be out of place to mentionhere that 
this categorization into four, groins instead, of 8 or 9 
occupational groups was preferred- mainly because of the 
smallness of the sample size. ' Care was, however, tak^jii 
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to ensure that the ssinple included all the main castes and 
ceiar.iunities of the two villages. 

2 The •method vjas that of interview based on a pre- 

determinecl questionnaire. A copy of the questionnaire is 
reproduced in Tthnexuro . This was however further supple 
mented by personal observation, discussions with village, 
block and district officials and non-offic ■ als . 


2 . 4.5 In respect of those food items for which quantita- 
tive assessment could be made the sane was noted and an 
analysis made based thereon. In respect of others where 
0 uan tit ative assessment was not possible an estimate of the 
expenditure per month was made. For the purpose of analysis 
of the food items therefore the consumption has been deter- 
mined under the following heads; 


(i) 

Cereals and products 

(ii) 

Pulses and products 

(iii) 

Oilseeds, oils and f 

(iv) 

Milk and products 

(v) 

Sugar and jaggery 

(vi) 

Others 


The last category viz. others includes vegetables and 
pr-.ducts, fruits end products, tea, condiments, spices 
etc. 

ic.4.6 In respect of the jnon-food items, expenditure 
has been assessed .under the following heads: 



( i ) G Id t h i ng ana F o d tv;e a r 

(ii) TDbaccD 

(iii) Education 

(iv) Others 


The last category namely 'others’ included 
expenses on pan supari , alcoholic beverages, 
fuel and light, hjusehold repairs, 'water 
charges, furniture, household appliances, 
medical care, personal care, recreation, 
transport coffliriunications, expenses on marriages, 
religious ceremonies and festivals and any other 
item not included in the first three categories. 


2. 4-. 7 For vorking out expenditure on food items for the 


purpose of present analysis the prices as on 1 . 1 
per list supplied by the District SuT;ply Office, 


.1980 as 
TJd aipur 


have been used for cereals 


and pul-ses. In respect 


other 


items the xorices as obtaining in the villages and; as quoted 
by the interviruets have been used. 

2.4.8 In respect of the f..)ar categori.e®/ mentioned above, 
the percentEgw O'-f nroiithlyl expenditure incurred by each : 
category on food items hots boon vorkod out in aaditior. to 
the daily consumption of various kinds of food items per 
consumption unit. 

2 . 4.9 Fer studying the variation in consumption patooni 


in relation to the size of the fg^nily the^ households \*re 


divided into two broad categories namely those having upto 
4 members in the household and those having 5 and above 

* Marginal Fanner, Small Former, rrogressivo, Farmer 
and "Others” , ■, 




(Table 4) . In this ease, consuniptiDn of fojh iteas per day 
"per head has been vrorked aut with a view to adopting another 
evethod of analysis. 

Table d+.e ■ ■ ' . 

Distribution of sample households 
by family size- 


size of Upto_ 4 
h-'USG- members 
hold 1 


More than 
4 .members 


Total 


No. of 
families 

Total 
';i embers 


17 


24 


163 


30 


180 


Iveraga; 
nuraber 
per house- 
hold 


.83 


6.79 


2.4.10 llthoi.ugh every attempt has been made to make' the 
simple as representative of the population as possible, .the 
smallness of the saarple size for obvious reasons places 
severe- restrictions on its representative character. During 
the course of interviews it was noticed- that the interviewees 
were often unable to give an accurate assessment of the 
quantities of various food, items consumed during a month. 

In respect of some of the items like spices, condiments, 
fruits, etc. no quantitative assessment was given at all. 
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In respect of vegetables most of the villegsrs interviewed 
only indicated that whatever little green vegetable was 
grown in their fields was consumed and they were able to 
give only very rough cuantitative or expenditure estimates. 

2.4.11 The possibility jf Dver-estirnation and exaggeration 
of Consumption and expenditure in some cases and under- 
assessment in others due to psychological reasons is another 
aspect which has to be kept in view. 
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part III / 

MIJJISIS OF Dj\Tl MB CaMCLUSIOHS 
3 .1 Consumption Pattern of Fool Items 


3.1.1 The main crop of the area -being rnaiae o^r makki, 
the same constitutes the bulk of the cereal CDiisumption of 
the houoo'nolis in the two villages. T'ne other cereal used 
is wheat. Generally, about 8 months in a year, makki is 
consumed while in the four winter months most of the villa- 
gers eat wheat. \re ry little of rice is consumed and that 
too mainly on’ fes tive 'and cerenionial occasions 


3.'1 . 2 ., ’ , Generally, people of the villages take two meals a 
day. However, there were a few houe.eiiol.ds included in the 
sample which rep orterl: taking meals ' three times ' daily . Iflhile 
the vast majority of the households sneciairiy in the agricul 
tural class possess milch cattle mo..-.'t of thora have acouired 
the urban habit of taking tea atleast two or three times in 


a day . 


3.1.3 .ti n..rmal meal consists of ’Makki Ki Rotl ’ jV 

’Wheat Ki Roti ’ , dal or chatni or pur (jaggery) or table 
and a concotion of cuiv. boiled with maize known as ’rabadi'. 
All the 30 households included in the. sample reported that 
they were vegetarians,. However, ' discrete inauirles from 
the Sart^anch and others in tha-villages’ revealed that some 
of the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and Rajputs do 
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jccasijnally take non-- vegetarian wishes v/hich may incluie 
moat, fish -or eggs. Most of the villagers consuioe jagger}^ 
. 01 . vary little of sugar. Swae tsalre' 

fe stive: occasions . Some other special oishes - ■ ■ 

like I'lalvjo 5 puri , ■ VaaGhauri , pulao and a variety of sweets 
are also prepared on such occasions. 




Analysis wi th ref e rence to Qccupati onal S tatus 


3-2.1. T able 5 gives the consumption figures of prlnci 
food items per friniily per month and per consumption unit 


1 1 


per day by occupational status- 

3.2.2. A perusal of the Table 5 shows that out of the 
first three categories, consumption of cereals and products 
per consumption unit per day is maximum (t|-7^ g®s) in the 
case of marginal fanners and is least (36^ gwis) in respect 
jf progressive fanners. This appears to be quite logical 


■vien view 


in the light of the fact that the members of 


tlic-se group.'S relying mainly on manual labour vjill naturally 
need more calories and therefore consume more of cereals 

Again, the first three groups* taken together on average 


_ /Category’ 

* The term 'first group4^ used in the report refers to marginal 
faraers, the _ term 'second' group’ refers to small fanners? 
tne term 'third group' refers to progressive farmers. 

The terms "fourth group" "Others" refer to the group com- 
prising service class/traaerd . e tc and the mixed occupational 
households . ■ . - ■ 
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cjnt.Uiiv more of pulses ano proc-.ucts (24- gms per unit per :iay) 
as co..apare:.: to "others" (20. gms) on account of ioentical 
reasons. Further, as expebted, the first three categories 
(marginal farmers, small farmers ana progressive farmers) 
on an aversige consume per unit less of oils aroi fats ani 
milk products as compared to the households ’incluaoa in the 
category "Others" which includes households of service, 
trading class and mixed occupational groups. In regard to 
sugp.r and jaggery it is noticed that the first three cate- 
gories taken together on an average consume more of sugar 
and jaggery per unit as compared to "Others" viho- are not 
given to the same amount Pof manual or -physiccu labour. 

3.2.3 The cons iTipti on level of the sample as a .whole when 
compared with the b'alancGd die% ( Table 6) prescribed for a 
moderately workedi adult male affi female reveals the following 
features: 

The consumption level of cereals compares quite 
favourably with that prescribed in the balanced diet 
(T-.blo ^ while the consumption of pulses, milk oils and 
fat IS on the low side. However, the consumption of sugar 
end jaggery per consumption unit is high as compared to 
that indicated in the balanced diet. 

3 • 3 Q_j.Hs. uniption pattern in respect of remaining food item.q 
3.3.1. Majority' of .''tile, households owning land grow a 



Balanced Diets for x4ult Man/Woean/with moderate 
and heavy work) (for Vegetarians) 

( Source j Nutritive Value of Indian ^oods ^y 
National Institute of Nutrition, 
Hyderabad 


Food Item 

■ ■■ 

crate Work 

Heavy 

Work 


- M an - : 

- Woman 

Man 

Woman 


gns- 

, g'"s. 



Cc reals 

4-75 

■35''^ 

'650 ■■ 

^75 

■fulses"' ' 

■ 8- 


8v 

55 

Green leafy 
vegetables 

125 

125 

125 

125 

Other Vegetables 

75 

75 

. 1 

t'F": 

Roots and Tubers . 

1 ‘'0 

75 

IMF 

Fid 

'Fruits 


3^- 

3d 

' 

Milk 

2'dO. 

: (Cdv.-vd 
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Fats and Oils 

ifd. 

35 

5^- 

45 

Sugar and 
jaggery 

!+d 


' 55 

o4d 

Groundnuts 

- 


5d 

: 4m 
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Table 7 

Expenditure (in Rs.) per menth per family 
an feed items by Sccupatijnal , 
s tatus , • . 


Fvodlterm " ’ 

' Ra.te ' in-; - 
'.Rs., per"- 

■Margi- 
nal ; 
farmer 

mar 

I'TDgres- 
.. sive^ 
f arme rs 

Others 

jR/erage , 
for 

sample ■ 

Cereals and 
prDducts ■ 

l. 4 d 

97.3 d 

7 -.de 

90.16 

76.57 

t' 4 - • (tI .. ; 

lulsos and 

lrD..ucts 

4.75 

17 . 29 : 

2 P .19 

13.30 

12.30 

15.11 

Oils and ll.ts 

15 

' ; 50.70 

35.70 

_ ; 3^.00 ■ 

39.75 

90.63 

Milk and 
x’ relucts 

'n ■ ■ 

99.86 

39.38 

98 . 9 o 

93.20 

95.56 

Sugar and 

Jaggery 


36.96 

28.00 

97.20 

3 ^ 

39.95 

Others 


18.57 

19.89 

12.90 

2:^'.19 

18.95 



27'^. 68 

213.16 

291 .96 

222.05 

238.9-^ 
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little bit ef green vegetable. toiestD ani ch: 


'php 


vegetable ©Dnsumptien :f the hDUSohelis incliilei in the 
sample was largely restricter] to the h erne girevm v^ngetables. 

In seme cases, purchase of potato and onion from the rrorkot 
\vas also repo'rte:! during : the go iriterviews. The 
vegetable consumption per day per family, by and large, vras 
reported to be well belovm half a kg. The households incluleci 
in categ'ory ’’others" ware f.'Una to be somewhat better off in 
this respect and the monthly expenditure on vegetables in 
the vast majority of households in this category ranged bet- 
ween Rs,l5/= -ond Rs. 25 /= per month. 

3 . 3*2 oi coffipaoris'on vrith the balanced diet reveals 
that the diet taken by the households included in the 
sample, by and large, is deficiont in respect of vegetables, 
roots and tubers excegrt in the case of group "'Others" coin- 
prising the service class, the traders etc. The constiniptiyn 
of fruits was found to be soiuevhat rare in the case of t.he 
households -incl'i'ioj In the samolc. .. jf tliu u jnsali..d.d;j 
however did r:. ..rt t.-dtn,; b’u.aua., ag.pl-. , th^ c!;i';u, gu: ■''•i 
once in da blueiriv on. Here again, hioever, the housohol'a 
included in Group 4 "Others" viare found to be better off. 

3.5.3 The nunthly expenditure' ..on '/ odA Items per faimiRy for 
various ..'Ccupational, groups is- Indicated in Table 7* Tbe 
high food bill of the marginal farmer is' attributable to the 
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nLuubor of Gjnsumpti„'n units per: liousehold and his 
G ditunal calorie requirerflents Ori accou'& of the characte 
letics _f his occupation. 


Cons uoiDtlon 


^f fo.'d i-!-- 


te ^ in relation to fam il 7 


si ze 


Cu' 


s^U 

i r 

Oi 

Mi 
1 1 

Si 

O' 


.1 perusal of Table 8 Clearly indicates that an 

increase in the size of family -has a marked impact on the 

consumption level of cereals, pulses, oils and fats and 

milk -..nd ■nr.suc^-q marginal 

" --ucus CO tiutrcteo. I . variation has, however, 

bcun .nobiCQii in the case qf coriqnmT'-i-i --n --p i - 

oi consumption of sugar and jaggery, 
T..ble 8 

Consumption oC f-'-i-i . c 

.-'.I ; Items per mem Per 

p^r 0 13 - (gms) b}" the size of 
household 


Upto' ^ members More than 4 members 


Item 


Size of 
house- 

of food 


hold . 

0. 0 1„ Ceil 3 

m: 

• product 

iulses 

and 

products 

Oils an; 

h; fats : 'b':' 


Mi^k and products 
Sugar and jaggery 


^05 
21 
19 
1 6o 
i+ 5.2 


326.8 

17-3 

14.7 

123.2 

48 


Non-food Tf.on.^ 

3 - 5-1 Bof?re malyslng the censumptlen pattern m 
'■‘.speot the non-fe.,a Items it Bay be worthwhile to 
h-b a.n ilea Of the assets ownei by the households deluded 
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in the tvD ■villages in general ancrthosis incl'.jnn'st in the 
sample unier study in Tvrticular . Iiieuiries rev.n Is that 
reughlj 10 per cent of the households of the area possess 
either a rali-o set or a transisto^r. ^'ibout 5 or C oui,,,,' m. 
table fan or a coiling fan. Nearly 7'’ hous'ss out -;f t'otal 
of 50 ^ had electric connectjon. Within. the sample of 31? 5 
households reported ovming .a table or choar or both; -yae 
possessed even a caiaora. 15 ome-d pucca or part-pucca 
houses (Table 9) 1*11 the households included in Groups 1-3 

Ts-ble 9 

Distribution of pucca/part-pucca 
hocuses 

H.F. SdF. ■ O.F. Others Total 

3/9 VT 2/2' 7/12 15/30 

i/Sd f , , ■ 

(occupational status criterion) ]v,ssessed a pair of bulloc^ks 
and ploughs . It was, only the landless included in Group 4 
’’Others” v/ho quite n’..-turally did not .'on cither tliu bu]Jccla 
or the ploughs. JiLS'dn, all the houoehol-'ls c_-verel by tho 
first three groups ],iossessed. one or more milch cattle and 
only one out of b laiidless included in Group/ (Others ' ) cwned 

railcttf 

3.5 *2' In respect of consumer durables tho vast najorit’* 
of households included in all the f-iur Groups possessed one 
or more bicycles. However^ owning a radio set, nlmirah, Hi. 





aa:; v^aBcai 
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• s or time-piece was 'Tare in the first three Groups 


0 h.ais.taolis includea in the Fourth Group were again con- 


si'., crab I'l 


’f in this reg.arcl anci 6 out of 12. ovjneu a 


rrpiij set or transistor and .wrist watches. There were two 
h-. US; oh. 'Its owning fans, 2 \vith sew/ing inachlnes and one even 
ovming a r.io’tor bike. 

,3.5.3 One of the most important items in this category 
is th.o;t of cloithing and fojtwear. The Dan,gis who are pre- 
.ijcdnently agricultural' class: wear Angarkha, Angocha and 
Dhoti. As far as the head gear is concerned they norma.lly 
wear a turban or Safa costing Rs, 60 per piece. The price 
of an angarkha ranges between Rs-. 40 and 50 4 ind may occasionally 
go upto Rs. 80 in the case of a terricot one while the cost of a 
dhoti is around R3.30/=. The other communities generally wear 
Kurta, Dhodi and Safa or pugri. The price of a. safa or 
pugroe ranges from Rs.3C to Rs.50. 

3.5 The Rajasthani women wear colourful dresses com- 
prising, in the case of Dcngis, a ghagra, Kanchali (decorated 
blouse) odni or poncha (generally printed ,,red).. Women of 
other communities we'ar lehnga, saree and polka. The price 
of a ghagra (18 kali) worn by Dangi women is between Bs.70 
and a piece. The Odni costs between Rs.. 4 C and 60 . The 
apparel of ' other. .comm uni ties is generally cheaper. 




■■Pk 
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ure 


.ccordiiii 


exioendi ture dii c 


1 farmer 


araun^ 


airie l a 


nd rises v/ith. higher econjunc 
, nf- the -land Irjldihgs" 'dr with 


ii ti on 


enoted -by 


urces 


spending any laoney 
of the househol'is 


;iowe-ver 


money on 


ximurn incidence 


Eere, 


Df tobacco 


found in the case of Grou 
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Table 1 G 

Ex ;:onllture per month per on non-fool 

'i teiTis (Rs» ) . i* 


' 6 cdap-.t L onal 
at .tus 

I! 

Mdr gin ol fanner 

farmer 

,._i-rogressive 
farmers 1 

O'thers 

’ : Are rage 
for 
sample 

thing', . 
ling “an, I/' ' 
two or 

25.50. 

138.0- 

, 54 .^-o 

50.27 

41.89 

);acco ■ ' 

13.35 

2.50 

8.80 0 

10 . 1 e 

9.84 

oca't'ion- . : 

13.65 ■ 

17.25 

26. oO 

1 4.50 

16.59 

hers' : 

25.22 

32.50 

42.5- 

23.00 

28.18 


77.92 9^.25 131.7"^ 97.87 S6.5- 


■ 0 
\ 





M. ffttif tf 

siMildLiif %Mi* 


marginal farmers which again can be attritautea tc the higher 
level Df physical labeur un-iertaken by the rjeabers ef this 
group. 

3 *6.2 In ragar'3 to consumption of alcholic drinks none 
in the sample replied in c he affirmative. However! dis crete 
Inouiries revealed that the incidence of .alchol cjr.;nv’;'r'.ri^.n 
is present praicticelly in all communitias, fne maxiorar. 'n-,ing 
in the case of Rajputs scheduled castes an.'i Schaaulud ilibes. 

3*6.3 . ohi analysis of ex-penditure on education, though, it 

did not reveal any definite trend in quantitative tenns 
neverthe less- indicated some basic characteristic s. and patterns 
It was noticed, that more attention was being -paid to- the 
education of children by the households included in Groups 
3 emid 4 as compared to the first two groups. Further out 
of a total of 24 households with children of schooling age in 
the sample 18 were actually using. the schooling facilitiesd 
available in the villages. A signi.ficant aspect of the study 
vc\s that the oduc:-.tlon of girls was not given .;;ue iraportunco 
and in the first Lhr ■ gr„ ays out :.f the 11 faxiilicH waxh 
daughters and of , .or females of schooling age, only one famiDy 
was sending the daughter to the school. The position in 
respect of droup 4 comprising the service and buslness/tradiug 
class was, hou'cver, better and thrc*e out of 7 f-'-’rdliss with 
daughters of schooling age were educaf ng them. As revealed 
by the Table (Tabj-'o 10) the n.verage montlily oTpon.'ti tnre per 
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hjaschji:; for the se£iple worked' out to around Rs.l6.60 per 
Vi .nth „■!! otucatlon. ^ ' ' . 

Tha expenaiture on fuel and light was found to be 
In oigrdf leant and as far as the fuel is noncerned almost in; 
•'ll the cr.sc . 3 it v/as reported that the households were using 
fire wood obtaijiea free from a nearby jungle. The consumption 
on 'K..rjSGno used for lighting purposes ranged from 1 to 3 
litres in a month^ Expenditure on this item as also other 
tiiisc'ellaneous items such as personal care, transport and 
communication, fosti-vals, religious ceremonies etc. has been 
lumped together under the last item * others ' of table 10 and 
is of the order of Rs .28 per month for the sample as a whole. 


'0j.- 




3.7 -Analysis with reference to size of households 

3 •7-1 Here again, as .expected, it has been noticed from 
’’Table l'.L” that the expenditure per head is inversely related 

Table 11 

per month in Es. 

Expenditure per mem be ir on non-food items 

by size of household 1 




Items . 


Size pf 
House- 
holds 


Up to 4 
members 


Clothing & footwear 
Tjbacco . , ■ 

Education 


■941 


U 


2.03 
2.20 
.9,. 30 


More than 4 
members 

6.76 

d^d7:;;d|;.;g2:,,dd^ 


"t 

"'M-t 

w 


others 




I 
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ttiu oi^e tho fa:dly sdxct-pt in the case ef eipei~-i.itui'*e 
on education which is directly related and c, an be explained 
by tiie laraer nuiTiber of school-going children in the case of 

larger fainilios. 


3.8 COTiCLusioEs : 






% 

It' 


8-8.1. Food I tens 

1. ' The study nade with reference to. occupational status 

criterion reveaieci that the consumption of cereals is highest 
in the Casa of marginal farniers and lowest in the case of 
pro grtissive farmers, 'while in the case of 'others' the con- 
sumption ranges between the consuwiption levels of dsecoind and 
the third group. The high cereal consumption le-val if the 
MF is due to his higher calorie requiremont on account of the 
higher physical labour required of him. The average consump- 
tion fer the sj^iiple as a whole is of the or.ivjr of 413 gms. 
p.i, r V. ay pt; r cons umpti on unit and : c onp-are s f avo urr^'b ly wi th the 
conouniption levca proscribed as p.ir balanced uiu't table 
specially wiien it is that the nver.,.ge Ins twicn arrived 

at without making a distinction between the consumption leTfc.l.s. 
cf males and females.' 




T'cc consumption level of pulses, oils, fats and vege- 
tables is on the lower side as compared 'to the balanced diet. 

The first throe groups together consume on average por day a 
* M ar gin al "1?a'rm i” r 


m 


bi R-hor :iu:.nt:lty of pulses as compared 'to the Fourth Group 
"Othors” but a lower quantity: of oils and fats, milk prouucts 
■WLii VO j.Wjtr’bles as coiopared to the Fourth Group . This cuali- 
oative iornrovumont on the diet, can obviously be attributed 
the hipher economic status of the latter. 

rbo consumption level of sugar and jaggery is quite 
high and even hi.gher than that suggested in the Table, of 
Balanced Diet , mainly on account of the production of sugar- 
cane in the area,, ’gur' (jaggery) being a part of the meals 
and the Re j.asthani^^®^^^®'^^^^^ f or sweet . 

4. ^^nalysis with reference to family size reveals that 

the per head consuriiption of cereals , pulses, oils and fats is 

lower for larger families as expected V7hile the consumption 

almo s t 

of sugar and jaggery isZthe same both in the case of large and 
small fetiMteids. 

5 . The average monthly expenditure per family for the 
saxiple is of the order of Rs .238 for foodstuffs. 

3*8.2. Non-food I terns t In the case of non-food items the 
findings are as below: 

^1. The expenditure clothing and footwear per family is 
naximurn in the case of Groups’ 3 §3Si (Occupational Status 
Criterion) an;' for the sample as a whole it is around Rs.5+2 
per month per family. , - ' . , 
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2. - , The average expeiiaiture for all the non-food itess 

taken together per family per month is arouna Rs. 96/ = . 

3. An analysis by the faiiixly sine criterion reveals 
that the eo’peni iture -oer caapita (per heal) for larger 
families as oxpi.nt.:,;'' i- lo,, or than for snailer fainllies 
in the case of all items except elucation. 

3.8 General 


1 . The Dveraill monthly expenditure of a recurring naiture 

per household for the sainple y^.s a Ai/hole works out to Hs.335 psi* 
month, out of which about Rs. 238 pertains to the food items 
and rest for non-food items. 


2 . The proportion of expenditure 'on foo.d items is 77-6 
per cent for marginal fanners and around 71 'per cent for 
sinall farmers ;ond around 65 for progressive fanners which 
reveals that ecDnomically better groups sp.and more money on 
non-food items (Table 12 ). For Gr^up 1 'Others’ the average 

Table 12 


FOOD 

NON-FOOD 

TOTAL 

Food as 
of total 


Sorpanliturc per .n.'r.th per faniiy (te.) 

1. .F. . 3.F. .F . Q'lHSHS FOD S.uMrLD 

2 '^'.68 212.10 2hl.96 222.05 238.10 
''0,25 131.70 57.87 96.50 


Q:( 


■on 


3l8.6e 3'd3.35 373.66. 319.92 33^.90 

77.64 70.25 64.75 69.^4! 71.19 


M.F. =~Mafgliial' Farrier 


ij.F, .,= Small Funner 


' i. . t'l* 




;rotprossi¥€ Farmer 




is arjunl c 
this rvoxro 
but also h 


per cent which again Is on e.pecte 

.nlluocs not only the service class 

, ..holds ovming land in addition. 


lines 

.nl tra 


as 
ers , 
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lart ,lV 
jUinexure 


(ii) General Information 


QUSGIIOMIUIES 


(1) Hasae of th e Head 
of FaU'lly 

(2) Family Compositi on 

Name of Members Sex ige Slucation Occupation Inc 

(3) Land ani Animal isset s 

(a) Agricultural Land 

(b) House . 

(c) mich Cattle 
Cd') other C ttle 

(4) Durable Consui-aer Goods 

(a) Existing numbers 

(b) additions during the pre'vious y-^ar 


(5) Loans and rop-ald during the 
pre'vious year, if any 

(6) Religion 

(7) whether belonging to 
(B) C ons uoipti on Ex-pC-ndit ure 

( 1 ) 


Cereals and xTo ducts 
i'ulses and iro ucts 
Oi Is 0 e '' a , o i Is a n 1 t s 
Meat, fish and eggs 
Milk and products^ 
Vegetable and a roducts 
Fruits and products 
Condiments , sp Ices , 
sugar etc, 

TOT.i 


i . 

ii . 

iii . 

iv . 

V . 

vi . 

vii. 
viii • 


s ch ed ule d c as to/ 1 r I be 


Quantity 


V" lue 




V-) 3 .T-t 


ii 


111 
1 \ 

V \ 
vli 
■vl.i i 


. -^-'b-^ccD^ giTid rroducts :. 

beverages etc.' ' 

Charges etc. 

-f Y '^’'1 - 4>f - X C c;::^ S 

J: ?idS“r’ "t"- 

_Ji. Medical care 
-^11. xursenal Care 
^liL, Sducation 

(3) Male 
(b) Female 

Tr.Ssrort^-^^?^ -^i^ffluseaent 
xvi. Marri,a cT:=,o ‘^^ma uni cation 

xyii. Pestivals etc ’ * 

^viii. Miscellaneous 


(3) Litigation 
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SI?^H ^7*,DV-fWCED PROFESSION«Mj pkOGRtf-MME IN 

PUBLIC ^iEMINIiiTRF^TI ON 

(1980-81) 


Roll NO. 613 


sfudv o£ Consumpti on g o ttern. of 
u .-,rd r-,£ Nem -.m Village (Disfcrj^ c .. ^ 


I n t ro dll c ti on Sc t ho d c^i 1g 

1* ThG Consumption pattern is 0 )f "^itrl inter 

■to economists and plEnnors. ns Lt brings out the standard 
of living o£ the pccpld and their food habits in the 

different occup.atia-nal and incame groups, a stucly of the 

pattern of oc-nsumptirn amonRthe residents < f a- p-rticular 
anea is an essential P-ort in any survey enducted to assess 

” their sneio-economic .conditions. 

2. The present stu^ is concerned with K.-rumom 

ward of Nemcm village. Nemom is situ. tec. n the l 

.a, -ml hiahwov and is abcut 8 kiiameters from 

j<;ir^ 0 ya— K\iiflir:rx nr^tx'. nc.i nxq, Y . 

. r 1 .•-.4^ ’PTcrplo. StPt' 0 .* ' 

Trivc'ixl 3 tram which is ^h- c,'pxt<3 

T womanm i -Iso a very big village with en 

usuel in.Kerela, Nemom is e,j.so_ o v ta 

■ . 1 anf 57000. unlike the villages 

pstimc-cted present populr-ti-n ..jt 

♦-K- rn ot->tes‘o£ the country, the populrti-n settle- 
in .the northern stc.^rcs .p.r jr 

-o are?.' The revenue village 

m-ent is scattered ever, a .large c.rct.. la 

• 4-0 of twh'DahehayatS viz. ' Ncinom and^ Kalliyoor. 

Nemom consists o£ two pan, ...y. ... 

.. -i c rH traded into, a number o£ wares. 

Each c£ these panchayats.,is .cilvidcu, in „ „ , 
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In frct^ c. ward of this big villcige is cikin to an avt;rt‘'g& 
village in northern states. In view of. paucitv-^ o time and ^ 

ne so'u.rceSjf the present stiicJy was eon fine ci to Karumom ward 
of Memorn panch^yst. map . she v-lng. .the. loe*" tr.jn gf., .ka.rLim.-m 

ward is annexed to this study. 

3. : The objective rjf the 'study was to ascertain 
the pattern of consumption expenditure in different occupa- 
tional groups -of Karumom' ward and to compare the positi'-n 

of these groups with, one ano'ther* There are 46o households 

in Karumom ward. os. it was not possible to conduct a 
survey of all the familioos due to paucity .: f timC/ a sample 
of population was drawn in order to obtain informatio^n about 
'the pattern of conEumpti'..n, For the purpose of sampling^ 
a list of all the households was prepared with the acsistence 
of village officials and penchay at records. A ft.e-t' .ascertai- 
ning their occupations, they were classified into different 

groups and' a sample of 6.5 per cent of the families in c^^ch 
occupation was selected fr>r stuf3y. The c.ccupati nal groups 

in Ka.rumom ward’ ■were as follows:— . ■ ■ 



(i) Farmers' O'wning more than 2.5 acres of .land;- 
(ii) Marginal farmers -(i.e. . with aigricul turd land 


(iv) Small brick-kiln owners 
(V) brick-kiln labourers 
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( Vi) Trade; and 
(vii) service. 


TbiS/ the S'Vudy covers 30 families belonging to different 
occupations. The date was collected through interviews 
in the first of Dt cemter, 1980. The reference period 

fof food items and most of the non-food items was the 
month preceding the study* In case of non-food items 
such as clothing and footwear^ house repairs^ medicines^ 
festivals and litigation, the reference period was the 
period of 12 months preceding the study. The date has 
he.-en analysed in Tables 1—4, 


Pond Articles 

4. Table 1 shows the pattern of consumption of 
food articles among the various occupational groups m Ksrumom 
ward. The maximum average monthly family expenditure is in 
the case of 'farmers owning more than 2.5 acres of land* group 

followed by ' trade' brick manufacturers', ' service' , 

•marginal farmers'; 'agricultural labourers' and 'brick-kiln 
labourers' groups. Rice forms tte only staple food in all 
the occupational groups. The agricultural labourers and 
brick-kiln labourers, however, supplement their diet with 
tapioca which is much cheap^cer as compared to rice. Aw 
regards the consumption of othc-r food articles^ ic is found 
that they are consumed in/small quantities bf marginal 




fermers, agricultural laboure.rs and bridc-Xiln latnurers. 

Thla explains the low level of nutrition which affcccw their 
health. Table 1 also shows that the proportion of expen- 
diture on thfi consumption of cereals i; much more then 
other individual food Items in all the ocojpational groups. 

5. Table 2 shows that food jospresents the 
largest single item of expenditure in the family tudget. 

Further, this table also reveals that the average monthly 
family estpenditure is highest in the case of farmers 
owning more than 2.5 acres of land foUovx d w traders, 
brick manufacture: rs, s€:rvices, marginal farmers, 
agriculto: al labourers and brick-kiln labourers. Hit as 
a percentage of total eependitare, the lovKst expenditure 
on food Items is in the case of farmers o«ing mor= than 
2.5 acres (61.95%) while in the case of marginal farmers, 

agricultural latourers and brick-kiln labourers it iS 
73 . 43 %, 75.88% and 78.68% respectively. This shows that 
high- r-incoma’ groups spend cciaparatively les.= 
cles and more on non-food items as compared to lower- 
income groups, in other words, the proportion of 
expenditure devoted to food decreases as the level of 

living o£ the family increases. 

Non— £ qo< 3 A rticles 

5 . AS regards non-food articles, it is olaer from 

4 . -nr A in Table 2 that the ev:.r,-ge monthly 
the informetion contained in Tabi 
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family expenditure es a whole is high st in the Cc 
of farmers owning more- than .2.5 acres of land followed T:y 
traders, brick manufacturers, services, marginal farmers 
agricultural labourers and brick kiln Icbcurorw. 
percentage of toted expe^nditure on non-food iK-ms, the 
highest expenditure id on clothing (including footxeer) 
in ell the occupetlonal groups. The expenditure on housing 
is shown ns nil in the case of all occupational groups 
except the 'services' group as the families interviewed 
in these groups either owned houses or were provided one 

f ewtoo of scheduled caste a-gri- 

by the Governm--nt (m the cooc ot oc.i 

, . 1 1 1 -vioi-i'TfaroV' and they indicated that 

cultural and brick-kxln lobourero) on j 

jz j v" - --onr^ h^'ni -t?. t Wc B incurr^'d 

no expendi ture by v^/ay of repair ^ c.nd . ..u 

by them during the past one year, .inoth-^ , , 

■ Lsd ’■ in' ThlDie. *2' 1 , b fbaf 

distribution of expenditure- ao re vec.ie 

vw'rsri r-if t-nbacco and in toxicant '-he 
as regards consumption of tooaceo . 

highest percentages of expenditure arc in .the csse of hcldk- 

hilh lahourers (10.3») and agricultural lalourers (8(35%) 

respectively. This shows that these habits are more pra- 

• uu-cao Hir, fjrouDs'' 'AS regards me dicino,s, personal 
valent in these two group-*. . 

care (toilet articles etc. Valid recreation, it is observed 

that tte higher-lnccme groups spend more as, compared to 

. fh other "words, 'the proportion .of 

lower inccxne groups, m o'-n ^ , ,, / 

expeniture on th«.se' items inotease.s with a rise in the 
level of living. Vis ali« 'found that -toe per«nt. ge 
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expenditure on education forms an important pert of the ■ 
to’ ?1 expe-ndi ture in the ease of all occupr tionsl groups 
except agricultural and brick-kiln labourers. Thi^ thows 
the importance accorded tr the need for education of 
children by the residents of the ward. The .^residents 
informed that no fee is charged up.to. high school and 
primary education, is . compulsory. As regards travelling 
expenses/ the highest percentage of expenditure is in the 
case of ‘services^ group followed by farmers owning more 
than 2.. 5 acres of land/ -traders .-and brick manufacturers. , 

It is interesting to note that the expenditure on litigation 
was reported to be nil by all the . sample families... in 
different occupational groups. This shows, the t .ther-- 
is practically no litigation regarding agricultural 
land and other matters, in this* ward. 


Per Capita Expenditure. ■■ 

7. Table 3 givt s ■■•.he p<ir capita monthly expendi- 
ture on food anci non— fo'xS articles in ■various occu'oati;.;nc'l 


groups. The per capita expenditure' has been . calculated 
by taking each child as egirivalent to- 0.8 adult units. 


l.John P*V, and b,C, Ouptai 'A Comparative Stud^-' of ibcme 

Aspects of the l^els-'-.of. Living in Two:. 'Villages' , in 

■ 1 Economics/ Jan.-Ma'r. 

1963/ p,3.25, AS Stated therein • there, appears to, be 

no co^on agref^^t with regard ' to the '.conversion 

factor fo’r cpnswiptioh-'.uni t. , The- Qmsensus o.f 

■ V'i, ' . . .contc 





■H 


xv; ■ 


shown in Table 3, the highest per capita totai expendi- 
ture is in the case of farmers' owning more then 2.5 ere « , 
of land follo'wed by services, traders, bricks manufacturers, 
margin-: 1 farmers, brick-ki^n l:ai:r>urers' a'd Bgriculturel 
I'^bourers. As cempared to Table 2 the ' services' group 


and ' brick-kiln labourers' group have improved ’chir-rr 
position in Table 3. This ais due to the comparativedy 
smaller size of the everage. family in these two groups. 

■A*^ reg<:irds food articles, the' mohthi'y per capit- expenditure 
is highest in case of farmers oiA/ning more than 2. 5 abre--:, 

of land followed b^^ services, traders, brick menuf-cturers, 
marginal farmers, brick-kiln labourers and agriailtur;,! 

labourers. So f ar a 3 the position f the monthly per 
capita expenditure on non-food articles is concerned, 
'farmers owning more then 2.5 acres of lend’’gr-'up ha the 
maximum expenditure followed by traders, services, 
brick manufacturers, marginal farmers, brick-kiln 
labourers and agricultural labourers. 


opinion seems to be to treat 100 members of all rge- 
groups ae erjt^iva len t to 75 or 80' adult units, (sec' 

N.S.S. Report, No. 1, p.631). But since our sample w? s 
small and a unifonrr application of such a deflating 
factor would have brought about some wrong results 
between the groups, we have deflated the nximber of chil- 
dren •with the conversion factor of 0,80 in arriving at 
the ecfuivalent adult units,- 


ll 


Durable Consumer Goods 

8. one, of the important changes taking place in 
the pattern of co.nsumption eDcpenditure in rural areas is 
the - increase in the use of durable consumer goods lilce 
chairs^ tables/ bicycles,, torch-lights, radio, wa.tcheo, 
fountain-pens etc. Some of the articles like bicycles 
cannot 1^ entirely termed consumer gcods, as these are 

used for productive purposes also. But the predominant 
preference is in the direction of consumption. The data 

Collected in the present study related to the o^-mc-irahip 

and number of durable a-)nsumer gt-jods in regular ute in 

the sample families of the Karumdm ware. Table 4 indicates 

the average number of durable consumer goods per family 

2 

in the different occupa^tional groups. It is observed 
that the higher- income groups use more of thec-o g-ods 
than those' belonging ,t(.-) lower- income groups. T;ble 4 
also shows 'that most of the durable cc-.nsumer go .'sclo 
are owned by ‘farmers owning more than 2.5 aert.;; of lend', 
'services*', ‘ brick-monuf.-Cturers' and 'trade' grouDs. The 
articles most ccmmonly used’ are utensils, furniture, 
bicycles, watches vand fountain pens, o.-. 


2. whr le colculatxng the avebages, fraction' unto 5 
has teen ignored arid fraction more' than "* 5 * 
has teen taken as l., ' 
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A FRINGE VILLAGE IN HARYANA V 
(A micro-study of 'Shanihari' 
in Karnal district ) . 

( WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TG CCFSUflPTIGN PATTERN ) 


P.K. BRAHf^A 


’’Nobody in the world will ever 
understand the problems and 
difficulties, of villagers” 


Heard in Jhanjhari 


A FRINGE VILLAGE IN ;: HARYANA 


— P.K. BRAHFiA ^ 

Intr .E d. u c , t i cn ° 

1.1 There are about 560 thousand, villages in India and -the 
bulk of the population of 667 millions live in the villages 
where traditional mode of life still pers_ists.'^ There are 
villages uhich are,, easily accessible, there are inaccessiblo_ 
villages where it takes days to reach, there are remote village 
at the foot-hills of .snow-capped mountains, there are arid ■ v i 1 la ges 
surrounded by desert and sanddunes, there are soggy villages 
where reptil’bs rule, there ?jre enchanting villages washed by 
rivers and springs, thfereare dusty villages full of dirt and 
squalor, there are primitive villages where modern civilisation 
has not entered, there .are bsq,kuard villanes which are haunted 
by stark poverty, disease and death, and there are villages 
shining in nrosperity. In other words, villages in all their 
bewilderiag v.^rieties can be seen in India . But not many of 
these "little republics"'' • have been studied in all their 
Socio-economic aspects. 

1.2 l^icro-study of Indian villages, in its present form, 
is a post-second tJorld-'^ar phenomenop when Indian Social 
Anthropalofists .trained abroad and their foreign counterparts 
began systematic studies of villages in various parts of the 
country. This is, not to discount the contributions made 
by Indian Schol'Srs like S.R^. Gadgi 1 , ^ • f^ukherjee, C.N. Vakil and 
G.S.Ghurey who oncouraned their students to carry out field 
studies of villages. But with the possible exception of wisers' 
classic work "Behind i^ud Walls" (l53n) , the earlier works did not 
follow the modern research methodolc§y while the post-war social 
anthop-ologists relieci' almost exclusively on the method of 

1. n.N. Srinivas, Soctel Structure of ('Mysore Village 
(India's villa§es(ed) 1955) 

2. Sir Charlas l^etcalfe wrote in 1832 [|'''he Village 
Communities are little republics..." 


contd . .2 /. . 


participant r-obseriyaticn . -l^aterial , .as _ Bponislau f^alinouski 

advised, should not merely be recorded by the ethnogrppher uith 

^bCannera, note book and pencil but more fruitfully observed by 

a 

joini ng in him s.elf in U'hat is ■ ,goi ng on . " ' This is the 
technique which has come to be known as "Participant-obseruat- 
i on . Th er e is li ttl e that ha s been added . to . th e pr inci pi es . 
of field wjgrk jiuen b^ Tlallncuski half a century ago, 

1.3 After an early lead bytwo eminent Scholars ' 

D .N-. Pig jumd sr ( 1 903-6 pi nd 1 . 0 Dgc (i 0 97-1 964 ) , Spcia 1 
anthropologists have made rich contributions in the field 
of village studies. M • 0 . Srini vas ( I nd ia ' s vi lla|es 1 955,^ 
Religion and Spctaty, among the -Coqrgs of Sputh ^ndia 1 952) 

I'ickim I'larriott d'Vi.iLage Ind ia,ed ,1955 ) .R . beach 
(Aspects of Caste in Jq-idl 9 , Cy Ion- and Woi*th blest 'Pakistan 
ed 196Q) .Adrian I'l.syer (Caste andV^irtship in Central ■ 

India, 1^60), 5.G. Bgi^ey (Caste and the Economic Rrontier 
1 95?) , -Scarlett Cpstein (E-conomic D euel*opmen't and pocial 
change in Sputh . I nd i a 1 962 ; S outh ; Ind ia , Yes t'erday-, , 

Today and Tomorrow, 1973), S-C. j''Tiller(5rom Hirarchy to ' 

Stratf ication 1 975 )j .. Andre .Beteill.e(C.as te , Cla s s anS .. * , 

Power, 1965, Inequality and Social change, studies in 
Agrarian Social Structure) , to menti on a few, have rn''?de 
significant contributions to mioro-^study of vil-lafes. 

1.4 The recent .works , of s-oeial anthroplogists , sonfe of 

whom have been mentioned above have created a great deal of 
interest in vi llage , study in recent years. Ip fact, it is, 
becoming more and more a chal,lenging and thrilling experience 
although intellectuals are still genera 1 lyi a 11 erg'ic to 
dirt and dust of villages-. . I originally come- from a small 

3. Andre Beteille andif^ adan (^ds ) , Encounter 
and Experience, ^ikas, 1975 .P.5. ' ' 

' 7 ' " ! ' ' " ” ' .Qontd , . 3/. ... 
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riverine village in East Bengelvnou Bangladesh) and n'vihg fond 
nostalgic memories of my choldhood in the village, I was 
immediately thrilled uit.h prospect of a village study 
under the aucipous of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, eu D®lhi. The participants of the B^xth 
Professional Programme in Public Administration of uhich I 
uas one, were divided into four g roups snd u ore sent to four 
different villages in various parts of the countr> for studying 
a village for a period of 10 days. I was sent in a group of 
8 participants to Karnal District to study a village in 
Haryana. Ue arrived at i^arnal on December 1 , 1 980 and immediately 
came to' know that Deputy Commissioner of i'^arnal h = d already 
selected two villages for our study. bince we had only 1*1 
days' tifne with us, we selected the smallest and nearest 
of the two i.e. village 'Ohpnjhari.' 

' HETHCDCL.CGY 

2.1 According to I'^icheal Lipton, there are four aims of 
research' to discover factato generate hypotheses, to 

test hyootheses, and to indicate the likely results of 
a policy. Research can be pursued along three approenhes: 

(i) the logical analysis of the consequences of , , 
assumetion (pure theory) (ii)the investi§ation of 
f i eld ■ s i tua ti ons (Primary-empi'ricai ^ work) and (ii-l) the 
study pf facts or data resultinf from earlier field 
i nv es ti i|a ti 0 n s (secondary-empirical work). Village studies 
have so far been^ entirely primary - empirical and largely 
fact finding and hypothesis-generating. 

2.2 In a recent international conference^ (Delhi 1074') 
on Village Studies in the Ti-,ird World, the 'Village and 
village studies have been defined as follows. 

(i) Vi 1 laoe° "Small rural communities that have most of 



4. I^ichacl Lipton: Vi 1 lag e s tudi es and Alternative methods of 
Rural Research. Siplab Dasgupta' (ed) Village Studies in 
the Third World P-15. ' . . 


P . 2’ 1 0 

► ■' con fd . .4 4 . . . . 


5. Ibid 
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their po litical , sociological and economic links uith each 
other.” Thi s d ef in i ti on uas not water-tight but it does allow 
for the possibility of nucleated, Blustered or dispersed 
settlement patterns. 

0 i ) d/j 1 lane study 

^ v/illag.e study has f our characteris'tics “ 

(a; a prolonged period of stay in one village by either 

the ,, research uofker himself or an enuifi era to r (cut t-of f ■ 
point of two months U3S suggested to differentiate 
the short and prolonged period. However, it was emphasised 
that this would be greatly influenced by the objectives 
of the study and therefore the da ta required , size 
ofuillsgeetc.): 

( b ) involves the. collection of socio-economic data: 

(c) provides an understanding in depth; 

(d) investigates 'linkages' and relationships within the 

village. ■ y 

2.3 hince the time available with us was only about ten 

days, it was not possible to follow' the accepted methodology , 

of village research, '^e ■ had to adopt an^ easier course of 

action which ihcluded the fQllowing»- 

(i) The study was divided into the various' major 

components and distinct afteas of investigation, e.g. cropping- 

pattern, consumption pattern, caste pattern, rural indebtednass ■ 

and bondage etc, were indica ted” by t»he 'Institute and each • 

member of the group was expected to cover one area of ^ - 

, ■ . . ^ . 'I* 

investigation. 

( i i ) This was followed tiy d fscussions (th e participants 
were sent to four different villages in four groups) on 
individual subjects with the concerned faculty -member. 

As a result of the discussions a detailed quest ionaire - was 
preoared and fifty copies of the questionaire on each subject, 
were q i vi'n” to", the "pa'i’t'i'c'i'p'a'nt’S'. • , 

(iii) tpch ■ member was expected to interview a. minimum of 

30 households and fill in the proforma. ■ ■ 

(iv) f'^'aximum, information was to be collected from the 
records and"?- slocuments available at the district headquarters and 
with the v.il.lage. officials. ' 

Gontd . .5 /. . . . 
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(v/);,- Ihe group planned to; Camp at Kopnal and conduct th 6 inter- 
uieu by .ma kin g dai ly V is its to the village at fixed hours. 

(vi ■ It was decided to intervieu aselegted number of bsople 
b el on g in g .to the v?^rious caste-grou.ps and the'economic groups. 
2.4/ Thei'i^fore, the Group ■ adopted a technique uhich canbe 
called limited "participant - observation" technique. As far as 
I was concerned, I uas expscted to cover the area of consumptlQn. . 
na tter n of the I^il lagers ' 

3. H YPCTHESiS - G ENLRAT I NG ^GR HYPOT HE SIS - TESTING ? 

3.1 As soon as ue arrived at the village, the inadequacy 
of the method proposed to be folloued by us uas felt. 

A detailed quertionaire (a cony attached) which uas prepared 
on my subject i.e. consumption pattern appeapHta be irrelevant 
in the village context. I uas immediately reminded of uha-t 
Andre Betbi lie said in his' ess,= y , "Tribulations of tl.3ld . 
ubrk", uhich is quoted belou"-' 

"Thera are obvious difficulties ' in evolving Gle'=*r-, 
procedures for conducting intensive field uork. Th ig i<ind 
of investigation relies heavily on par t icips n?-obse rva ti on , 
and indeed tne tuo are vieued by many as being almost 
synonymous. Hprs the investigator seeks not so much to 
test the ideas that he brings with him from outsi-'s -s to 
explore the categories, ori sntaticns' and va lues of thS 
people with uKom "h e ''lives . In such circumstances it is 
only 'na'turSl thfet the investigation should frequently fl«u 
into unsuspecrad' channels . '■ rigid plan of 1 nv esti gati on 

tekes 'auay much that is of interest in a study of this kind 
and 3 good invest iga'tor is the person uho is able to use 
to advantage all that ’is fresh novel and unforeseen in the 
situations."^ ' . 

3_2 To iriy great surprise, I found that most of the vill'-igers 
did not khou their exact income and expenditure^. Mone of them 
had kept detailed accounts of income and expenditure and 

6. Andre' Beteille*. (ed ) Encounter and Experience, 1978 ' 

P.100. ' ' ■ ' 
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most of them were only auare of the broad gross income snd 
gross expenditure. ^ione of the villagers could glue a fairly 
faithful break-up of their expenditure or consumption into 
various itsms lli;:e cereals, milk .ar even betueen food and non-food 
items , In this situation , the only alternitive left to me was 
to tfjst certain hypothases od and ideas uhich- I hai^, brought 
from outside and explore them on the basis of the limited parti- 
cipant-observation method. The hypotheses and ideas uhich 1 
'tried to test concerned the follouiini§» 

1. Whether the Wati anal Consumption pattern arrived at 

by the f'^ational Sample Survey (l9th and 28th rounds) for the 
rural areas and for Haryana apply to this tillage and hou the 
con sump ti on ' pa ttern of this village fit into the National 
CcPsumption pattern. . 

2. Whether the majarity of the villages are able to 
afford the nutritionally minimum diet accepted as basic minimum 

, by many economists and Nutrition P'd.v.isory Committee of the Indian 
■Council of IT'erjical Research. , , ' ' ' 

3. Since consumption is a function of. income, hou many 

people are living lelou th'e ’poverty line.' ■ . ; 

4. Whether inequality in income, and consumption ■ has 

increased or decreased over the years follouing the 'Green 
Revolution.' ; ' ' 

4. FRCFILE D'F 'the' I/ILLAGE • 

4.1 Locatinn and area As one drives through the rous of 
Eucalyptus trees from Karnal touards Chandigarh along Shsr S-hah 
Suri (G.T. Road) one comes .^oross the beautiful tourist 

complex at Chakravarty L^ke, 7 k.m. north of the toun. A- straight 
drive of another k.m. north ward brought .us to the village 
'Chanjh*»ri' uhich is 8 K .14 . West of . Karnal, 9 k.m. Cast of 
Neelokherl (famous for Community Development uork), 6 K. 14. east of 
the wholesale grain market Taraori and 3 k.m. east of ■ Shyamgarh , 
a nucleous village in the area. Shar Shah Suri I^arq runs across 
the village dividing it int g/ cPistinct parts - east arid uest. It 
is easily accessible by road From Kgmal and, from, bthar areas 

and the isolation of village life is not .felt here. It is 
so dependent on Karnal toun on, various matters and- it is proper 
to call it a fringe village .rather than a- village' in the normal 

■ ‘ ‘ ‘ , c ont d . . 7 / . . . 




s ens e * 

4.1.1 The totgl; area of the village is 624 acres and is one 

of the smallest villages in the regioe. The , village is having a 
large number of pucca. houses j pucca roi=ds, fully electrified , 
hand pumps supplying clean drinking water and a drainage system, 
i^rom a distance it gives a look of a congested slum area', (I'lap 
of the village and o.f’the district attached). ■ 

4.2: PpDUlati GO and .literacy Ihe village has a' population 

of over 1 , GHO people (according to 1971 census population was 
874,, male 457 and f ema 1 e . 47 8 ) . The number of Scheduled Costas 
people_ (there is no G /Tribe in the village) uas 378, male 139 
and female 139 according tq^ 1 97^^-e^ensJj.s ’ Thefe u»s a- :tot=’l of 
212 households . . ' 

4.2.1 Literacy in the village is very poor. W' total of. 

199 persons (male 166 and female 33) were literate according 
to the 1971 census* The situation has not improved much 
although ther e is a priiji, 5 »ry -school and , Beibari in the village . 
4.3 Gsste Hj erarchy * • 

ThS' villagers are all Hindus - there is no TIuslim dr -Sikh 
inhabitant. .The breakup of -the different caste-groups are ' - 

as follous'- ■ . - 



Bhahmin 

7 ■ 

Ror(the Dominant Cgste) 

70 ^ 

Khatri 

4 

Beniy!=> 

1 

JO 

o 

9 

Ghe ev a r (^^a t er-ca rr i et } 

1 

Gpdariyp (Bhepherd ) 

25, 

Herijpn - Chpmar 

25 

Hprijan - Bpimiki 

35 

Harijan - Dehs 

35 

Tota 1 • 

lyT . 12 12; : 

Source-l Willaqe. Pp.tuari and Sarpanch). 

The c.aster’groups live 

indifferent 
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and in some areas where they are mixed a clear line of ■ , ' . 
demarcation is d raun , betu een the high and low castes. The 
village is divided into four distinct localities Ror locality,' 
Balmiki locality, Chamar Locality end Dsh locality. The Hapi igcs 
constitute the lowest level of-' the society . Even in this group 
the Dehs are considered to be' inferior to :Valmiki or Phamar 
Hsri j-5 ns . ' , - . 

4.3.2, L'hiie the firs t . three localities "era located on the ■ 

eastern side of the G,T. Road, the tgh locality is cnth uasts'rns 
"Dahon La Dera" or "Choti ^han jhari" and has not been fully- 
integrated with the r-est of ■ the village. The d ehs who migrated 
to -are? about 40 years ago, are still considered real out- 
caste are not Immotiona llv iistecc-a ted with the rest of the ■ . . 

V ll l^G'P , 

4.3.3. The dominant caste group in the village are the - - 
Rors, which is a sub-caste of dot 'group . Th ey settled in 

the village about . 300 years ago and have been the traditionally. 

land-owning class. Inter-caste scsiii relations are 
delicately balanced; in. the yi llage’ .a’n'd' the accepted norms, era 
strictly followed. f'lo villager can think of an intar-caste 
marriage in the village or even a marriage within the same 
caste in the same village. 

4.4. Distribution of Land ” Only 119 households mostly belonging 
to the Rors own land in the vallage. Based on a sample surwey 
and on the basis of discussions with the tillage Patwarf -the 
following pattern emerges^- 


k£.n.d -hold inos LI o . o f 


Percentage of 
l ^^nri » . a r ea 


27 % 


46 % 

- 10 ^ 


Rrom one acre to 2.5 acres 32 

Rrom 2.5 acres to 5 acres 20 

rcm 5 acres to 1 0 acres 55 

andabovelOacres . 12 

But from the discussion of the individuals it appeared 
th"t only 5 to 6 households . own -land more than 10 acres 
and the majority of the land ounyrs, -.a re -majiinal farmers. 

4.5 I x xl . of tib P,. , 'Lut of 624 acres cf Isrid, cultivable 
.= re^ is 456 apre.s. ^^nd the rest is settlement area. There 
is no w?st'gl*>fd in the village. T|-)q whole cultivable area of 
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456 ecres is fully irrigated, by tubauell (?31 ecres) end 
canal irrigation (232 acres) . 

4.6 Cropping P a 1 1 e rn * The m=>in crops grown in the . ^ 

.village are wheat, 'paddy, potato, ■maire ^nd two pulses- 
§rams and urad.. the cash j-crops sugarcana, cotton and 

Toria (*^'il seeds) are a].so produced. addition, certain 

vegetables and fodders are a]_so produced. 

4.6.1 According to the Patuari 367 qtls . of wheat per 

acre and 380 qutls . of rice per acre are normal ly produced . 

An average income' of 5.60 lakhs is derived from agricultural 
sources. Total yield last year was uheat-5872 qtls, rice, 6, 080 n 
qtls, maize 32 qtls., sugarcane 3,000 qtls., cotton 9 qtls., 
potato 720 qtls. and Torfa 60 qtls. ' ■ 

4.6.2 Chemical Fertilisers are extensively' used for all the 
crops and the villagers have bscome used to efficiently using 
modern fertilisers. In addition, traditional manures -are also 

u s ed . ' - 

4.7 A gpiniil tiiTPl labourers A i = rge numbe-r of peonies work 
as agricultural labourers mostly belongini to the lower castB 
and the high-caste marginal farmers. The agricultural labourers 
who are employed on permanent basis by bigger l.'^nd-rwners 
receive an income of about 2,00G per year. 

4.8 In debted ness and honda.gi3. ° There is a '-'O-oper^ ti ve Credit 
Society in the village and mast of the farmers receive loan 
for fertilisers and for marketing from the Credit Society. 

Some non-agriculturists also receive loan Prom the Soci aty 

but at hio'-nr r^te of inter :.st(21?5 .Tha villagers also 
take'- Icenss from the moneylenders oneratin§ in the village 
-ndat^Pmeltown. 

4,8.1. There was only one bonded labour and he is with the 

[Minister hailing from the village. j, is not bonded 

in the strict sense of the term because he gets advances 

and loans uh'eriever necessary from the inistar' s family 

and he is heavily indebted to him. He does, not have alternative 

opening left to him to earn more. Still, the existence of 

this phenomenon shocked the group. 

4.9 Sf.ptiis nf '.inmon t Clomep in the villages are 

contd ..in/.,.. 


c o n f i n ed m a * t , ' " ’ ^ 

Inly to the household a,nd the society .does 
not^ ^ ' ' ■ n- 

^PProue of women taking' up jobs. In the high 

the women are mainly confined to the house- 
hold chD'rp>- ' ■ 

and help their families working in the field. 

: Ucu, er— ca s +■ G ' ' i ■ 

■: women work as labourers in others households 

I I n I h pp r * 

^ ^ ^ y ' ^ 'lalds mainly on casual basis. 1b ey are given 

of wage say 5 to 7 rupees against 8 to . 1 .0 rupees 

r 0 r men 

, ’ "e women generally observe 'Purdah'. anddo not 

talk to tKo 

'I men-folk freely. The visitors, in the houses 

unl eg g ■jQj. • - , . ' 

^ intimate, are made to sit in the. outer 
^Dcm a nd' npi. n'T ' 

, -Pmally women do not come to converse with 

them*. A's q , i_ ■ • ■ 

, 1 class they are quite suppressed and do not 

have much op 

°r freedom 


. cf action regarding their present 

position and future. Th, 
taken serinti i > 

. osiy and grown-up girls would be waiting to 

be married off ' ’ ' " 


education of women is also not 


about th 


Th 


rights. 


ewomenalsoare not particular 
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5. C •jM SU^ ^P T 1 14 PATTERN : 

5.1 In the area of consumption pattet.n, the subject 
allotted to me, I encountered a gr^a't deSfl of difficulty. 

Since consumption, particularly of food items are a private 
affair and since it is a function of income, the village'os 
were very reluctant to divulge the truth. The moment 
they came to knovr that the group consisted of senior 
government officials, they went into their shells and came 
out with evasive' reolies. Only when they were repeatedly 
assured by us and the villap'e Sirpanch; that we had come 

to the village only to know their way of life and had nothing 
to do vyith official business, which I think they accented 
in half.-disbelief, they slowly started giving useful information. 
It goes without saying that no correct picture can emerge within a 
period, of ten days th 'Ough interviews of a few selected people 
for a few hours and that too staying av/ay fram the village. 

It takes months to earn complete conf idence of the villagers 
(which has been the experience of: all social anthropalogists) u 
and in such a short visit, the truth cannot come out oarticularly 
on the sensitive issues of income and consumotion. Therefore, 

I do not have the temerity or petsnsion to suggest that whatever 
emerged out of the interviews and discussions represented 
a correct picture . which I think, was impossible in the given 
situation. I did interview selected people in various caste 
gr">ups and income groups and certain trends were discernible which 
could be proved only 'with dee-''^r stu-’ins. T' a follov'^ing 
paraqraohs only represent my perception of the village, 
personal observation and viev.’s based on the irnoression gathered 
during the short visit-. 

5.2 No correct picture on the consumption pattern could 
emerge through individual interviews mainly because of the 

following f actors 

(i) The majority of the villagers including the rich and 
the literate were not aware of their net incomes. Most of them 
had very vague idea about their possible income and expenditure. 
For the ■ agriculturists, in order to arrive at their aooroximate 

■ : 0 : :11 11 : v ’:y-l l'-;^ rl:llli'>lulok.:' 




income vie had to calculate ;the land under their possession, 
the average yield per acre, overage market price’ of the commodities 
sold and their average expenditure on the inputs like water, seeds , 
fertilisers, ouraps . Exceoting those who are employed in various 
orn an Is at ions like the Electricity Board, ’'ijnolcioality etc. 
no ”illager could give the exact account of his income and 
exoendit ure. 


■ii) None of the villagers interviev/ed kept any account 

of income, exo-'-ndit ure and of the cash flov;. 

uiii) The concept of familv-budqet was entirely absent and 

they vvere not able to tell correctly their expenditure under the 
broad category of food and non-food items. 

(iv; The villagers were not conscious about planned savings 

and investments and believed in spending vihenever cash was received. 
Only a fevtrich farmers had bank accounts. 

' V ) Mo villager was paying income tax and in the absence 

of income-tax return they were'not particular about estimating 
their inc ^ne. , 

''vi; There was a tendency not to disclose the actual 

income owing to various reasons and they were inclined to 
inflate the amount of their expenses . 


5.3 


Income, consumpti and equality are inter-relat ed 
matters and in some ways consumption is a better measure of 
stani-'ar.’S of living.. Let us have a look at the pattern 
c.msumption of expenditure by different expenditure groups 
collected by Mational Sample Survey (I'^th round): 

T able 1 

PATTERN OF CONS’fJ'TTiarr 1064-65 FOR R’JRAL INDIA. 

\ centage of corisumpfion GXperidi'ture pGr pGfson/morif h'! 

xpenditure Percentage of 


' OSS ')Rs . ) population in 



. .... 

a.,. 8 

3.18 

3--1 .] 

5 . PQ 

L-21 

42.13 

1 . .23 

22 . 02 

1-75 

25.0,1 

i --nd 

above 1.67 


Food of 
which 


Foodgrains Non-food Total 


. 1 classes J 00 . 0 

f'Source: The Nat i 


53. 63 
S4. J.4 
;82 .’24 
77.57 
65'', 52. 

40.64 
71 .77 


63.52 
62.20 
58.23 
4Q .,03 
36.44 
17 .7 < 
44.37 


16.32 

15.86 

17.7- 

97> ,AA 

m'.as 

59.36 
28 . 23 


1 00 . 0 
loo . 0 

100.0 

100.0 
lO-^oC 
100 . 0 
100.0 


onal Samole Survey, 19th TTd'JlOOgy y 'g’Pgg ■ 
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5.4 it can be seen from the above table that pattern of 
consumption of the ooorer and richer are indeed very different, 
as is everyv;here the case. This difference is noticed above 
between the broad-groups , food and non-food but also for 
components within each group e.o. for such thinos as foodgrains, 
m.‘ilk oroducts and sugar. As we start from the lowest level of 
expenditure, and vvorb uur way uo , consumption 'oattern changes in 
similar manner for both rural and urbal households, except that 
for each expenditure class the rural households spend a much larger 
proportion of total exoenditure on food. For mean GX’oenditure 
levels of ew22.4(at 60-61 orices) for t.he rural areas, almost SOfo 
of total e:,Kpenditure is on food, the bulk of wvhich is directed 
towards foodgrains. 

5.5. Table 2 gives a comparative picture of monthly percentage 
expenditure for rural. India on the basis of Ifth and 23th Pound 
of National Sample Survey. Table 3 shows the consumer expenditure 
pattern per person per ra'^nth for different expenditure classes 
in rural areas of Haryana. 

Table - 2 . 

Comparative level of monthly percent expend'' ture ' fs. )bv Fractile 
groups .for All India: Fural (l^+h Round' and 28th Round) 



At__,cur^ 

rent, „pri ces„ 


? 

! 

C t.an t__ nj.\.CGS.... 

ract ile 

groups Total 

expenditure Food 


iTotal 

F OO'd' ■ 

dit ure 



. ■ ■ ■•F xoendituro 

tE xo e n d it J re F x 'lO n 


19th 

2Bth 

.19th 

28th 

; J9th 

2.8th 1 9th 

23th 

( 1 ; 

o 

p-> 

4 

5__ 

__6 ____ 

__7_7 


0-10 

9.06 

21.58 

5 . 60 

.18,1^ ■ 

6.34 

7.63 9.73 

5.51 

10-20 

.' 3 . 10 

29. 69 

:ry r' •^T 

24.95 

Q . 1 ■' 

10.49 5.39 

7 , 07 

20-30 

15 *.70 

34.’ 90 

9 16 

0 O' oo . . 

10. ‘^8 

12,33 6.10 

9.3^ 

30-40 

18.24 

3~.76 

10.08 

33 ’.09 , 

.1 2.76 

14,95 6.81 

1 0 . 57 

40-50 

20.56 

44.90 

11.. 14 

0 7 ’(O'Q' ' 

14.38 

15.87 7.53 

11.85 

50-60 

23 . 18 

50.62 

• 1.1 -.76 

40 '83 

16.9,1 

17.89 7.95 

13.C4 

60-70 

h't- vt 

57.58 

14 . 67. 

45 . 45 

18.62 

20.35 9.Q1 

14,52 

70-80 

31.11 

66.93 

16 . 67 

57.26 

21.7'^ 

23 ! 65 .12 '.27. 

18.29 

80- QO 

38.56 

32.15 

19.08 

:60:. 13 

: 26.,97 

29.03 12.90 

10.21 

90-100 

67 . 02. . 

. 135.^5 

i 


46.87 

. 48.04 -14.40 

26.29 

." 
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(Source National Sample S.jrvey 23th Round and Sarvekshana Oct ober , 1979; 
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"ont h 1 y per cao it a 1 
ex, ■■ I e n r’ c s s 


X.9.bi,e 3_ 

itK3tiarL..,moeacyj:j^^ .J m^ntb 


13 . 


13 (' 

n^-^r 


21 

24 

ee 


100 

-ooo 

and aboA/e 
1 c ].. a s s es 

---p- 


Food 

11 . 33 
16 . 67 
24 . 41 
ev .er 

49.' 14 
62.79 
101.-52 
129.38 

51. 


1 ,e 


Non-Food 

2 . 50 
2.56 
6.33 
10.04 
15.37 
24.01 
70.41 
135.14 

91 90 


Total consumer 
ex,o e nd i t ,ure . ^ . 
12 82 
IQ. 13 
90 . 94 
47.71 
64.51 
86.80 
171.93 
'0.53.02 

72.^5 . 


■iu-'ce: Mati :'nal ^a.-nple .Survey , 28th Round) 

5.6 it will apoear from ta'ble 2 th^t rural consumption 
cantlnjed to 'oaintain the same pattern during the period 1^60-61 
to 1977-79. According to the 23th round of National Samole Survey 
there Was a -decline in the consumption of cereals while their oer 
capi._c. net availability increased. This suqaests that ourchasing 
pavers of the consumers during the period have gone down due to 
rise in prices which is supported by the fact that the A] l _ 

India Price l,dex f-ar agricJit .jral iabo'jrors on food incre..sr.d 
from 100 ...to 513 d-jring the o-rind. The connition in ’-'eryapo 
la Tuch better than the All_Indla average and the oer r-ool'te 
total conaoeotion per month for all classes was h,7?.45. pbr “he 

'correct. to be 

B.7 , .Another conclusion which emerges from “h«.. o n, 

the h-nv of CO -v-rges rrorn these tables are that 

-‘i0 O J 1 tv 31 GX' )0 nv.l T 'C Ur 0 in 

Air- ~ ^ areas are soent on food itpAf-s 

■ number of alternative estimates .“re available for the inc^mV 
xo nciture elasticities ,f demands for fooH-gra 1 ns in ipbe 
‘hAmarai-doshi h.=s estimated the income , ^ m .n..iia. 

to be 0.6 for the r-ural sector v ™ -l-ticitoy of de.mand 
exoenditure elasticity for foodgroi s ,“6 ®=timated the 
the r.iral sector accoLlng t t r" 

;oet..veen 0.6 and o.b. i„ the 

oe cooorect , as the poorer people wore stn'ii n to 

'f their income oi, food items and rich ' 

to 60/'. ■ ■ neoole between 5 cr' 
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6 r’^AS'^E/eMT P3^ERT,Y AND PROFILE OF PO'-'EPTY E'J JN'NJ-IARI 




6.1 


7 ' 

Dandakar and Path in their extensive studies on ooverty 
in 1071 assumed a daily intake of 2,250 calories -ogt adult male 
as the required’ minimum intake for subsistence. This is the 
figure estimated by Sukhatme also for Indian conditions and it 
is somevlnat lower, than the intake recorrr-'e'^ded by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Council of ''‘dical Pesearch. 

In 1960-61 it would have required an income of D. 170,8 oer caoita 
for an individual to be able to afford such a diet. According 
to Dandakar and Hath in 1060-61 roughly of the rul'd oopulation 
would have been living belov^/ the level of pov'''rty. In allow- 

ing for changes in the orice leve”. roughly 40 /j of the rural doo- 
ulation would still be living below the poverty line. A number 
of studies have been conducted on this issue and a comoarative 


estimates are given in table 4 below:- • 

Table 4 

ITlOPl8TrTd ’8F R' PAL PE OpiYNF’d LOW THE 
'PO-T-YlTY Lli-fcN ,, 1968-69 

Poverty line Cr ioees oor GaoitaV 

ISO- ' ' 240 ' ■ PCO ' ^ 260 ■ 


A 1 1 H 0 u s eh 0 Id S/( 

24.1C 

42. .43 

O"' ,■^•1 

57.15 

Cultivators >' 

22 . 66 

o, on] 

52 , 43 

62.36 

Agx'i cultural 
labourers m 

31. 6 A : 

56.21 

■71 .36 

32.34 

Non-aqri cultural 
workers P' 

0 1 oq 

39.5T 

30.87 

69.70 


(Srurce: I.T. Bhatty , enguit’' .ond ooverty i". rur.ol India 
S a n l:h a y a V o 1 ume 36; 

6.2. P>-ecentlY, Government of India (for the ouroose of 
integrated rural development) have taken k‘.62 per caoita 
per raonth or Pi. 3500 per year for an average family consisting 
of 5 members as the cut-off ooint for the ooverty line. 

Considering that that average per caoita per month consumption 
in Haryana is more than P.3.72/-rin which case average income 
would be much more) it may give the ' impression that rural oeoole in 


7. Dandakar and Rath M. Poverty in India, Economic and 
Political Weekly 1971, 
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hiary'MTa arc not living below the poverty line. The Planning 
Coniirission h^s recently estiraated that 5C.82 ocr cent of the 
country’s oooulation was beloa/ the o over ty line in I'^TT-TS <and 
It^ayono toss not figure in the list. But statistical averages 
p'ay he V'''ry n'is leading and different frorn real-life situation. 

' . r y studies in the village 'Jhanibari' r-'^vealed that 
tahincj a family unit of 5 members very few faiTiilies vjei'e earning 
"'■.■'"'tOC/- per y^ar and verv f nv-/ ■ individuals had earnings 
of F'.. '12 /- per month . Here comes the dynamics of inequity of 
income and consumption. 

6.4 Tt s various caste-grou os of 'Jbanihari ' could be re- 
classified into the following economic groups ; 


c;onpmic__yroa"iS Qsst,e, tbxnbpy p^f__hpjjseh^ 

Land ov./ning P.ors .Brahmins Banias lib 

classes Khatris 

Land-less Chan'^arsf Balmik^’s 

Labourers ‘''ga 3 ;i~ 3 _e 5 5 q 

lervices and f 11 castes 8 

n'*'of ess ion s 


3el*^ empl oyed Hari 'i on ,Dehs ' Idakes and 
petty business sells Skhaai , ''Linnow) ^ V 
and casual ' ' 


3b 

212 


,.-\p_ any Is is of these hous e-holders will show that 
tne majority of those families cannot af^^ord a minimum- 


n j .^r i, 1 ,. -i.'jn— bf s ed diet, tven among lond— owning classes the 
majority are marginal farmers having 1-5 acres of land. 
These^^marginal farmers do not have monthly income of more 
hoanw^.bOO for a unit of 5 members. About 2 dozen farme-rs are 
effluent and only 5-6 families have monooolised all the gains 
' r-tn the Green nevolution, having tractors of their own and 
access to credit, fertilizers etc. 

^.6 The Landless agricult .jral labo'jrers receive an annual 
incoa,e of ra.1500 to P,.20CX1 olus sa„e casual neals. Tte averaae 
Size of the fannies of this category of people is Larger fh™ 
■a apd therefore they are living at subsistence' level Uhe 
Many 0 ,- the marginal farmers. In- the Professions it is a 
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•valraikis who are engaged in various kinds of menial jobs 
(as sweepers , cleaners, choAikidars efc . ) receive inccrnes 
which keep them at the subsistence ‘level as their families are 
also large . ; 

6.7 Among the self-employed group the Harijan Dehs vdiu are 

the real out-caste in the village are self-employed in that - they 
make 'Chhaaj ' (or' Vinncvv’s for separating grains from husk) and 
sell them and also do petty hr 'ker-business are also living at 
the subsistence level. 

6.8 There is a sprinkling of slightly mere affluent people 
in the lower caste groups v/ho have built pucca houses but it 
would not be very muen an exaggeration to say that the majority 
of the village house-holds , and about 509^ of the households 
in this village are living bela-/ the poverty line . It may be 
slightly below the national average but the fact remains 

that i a large number of people are living at subsistence level 
in accordance v;ith whatever criteria is adopted to measure poverty. 

6.9 ' poverty, whether measured jin terms , of income or onthsb^sis cP 
nutrition-level is c one entra ted among certain occupational 
classes both in the rural and urban sector, f'est of the rural 
poors are to be fajnd among two groups peasant cultivators 

with very small holdings and landless labourers, in 1958 59 out 
of a sample of 7416 h ouse- holders , 1,477 had a monthly consumption 
of less thari Rs.li per capi'ta • Cut of the latter 41)','', were farmers 
and a smaller percentage consisting of farm workers sk or 
agricultural labourers. Lar.d being the main source of income 
in rural India, it is obvious that lack of access to land is 
a major cause of poverty. Interestingly enough, according to 
i‘96i census, 44^i of c-qricultural labourers came from the 
untouchable castes or tribal people. fBly 40}^ of the agricultural 
labourers in 1958-59 were listed as being gainfully employed 
the rest being either unemployed or persons not in the labour 
force. The prevalence of poverty among the agricultural labouring 
households is underlined by the prevalence of rural indebtedness. 

In 1956-57, 63 . of all labour house-holds were indebted. The wage 
rates were cii.scriminatory for men and women ihe latter getting 
a lower rate of v;age . 

. ' ' contd..l8/. ... v' . 


6.10 These findings at nationallevelwereastonishingly 
found to be correct in the village ’Jhanjhari’ with minor 
variations . The maj ority of the poor were landless labourers 
and belonged to the lower castes . Secondly ^ lack of access 
to land Vvas the main cause of poverty in this village . The 
.'.reval'-ncc of indebtedness is not acute because of the 
existence ■'.£ a co-operative credit society in the village 
v.'lvich gives loans to land-owners for agricultural purposes 
at tliG rate cf 11-13%. But for non-agriculturists and for 
c T bu i. tion purposes the rate of interest is 21% which is : 

. rcnibitive for tne poor people . Therefore , the landless labourer 
-■;a VC to call back on the traditional mode of procuring loans 
i.e. frcvi the village moneylenders . One landless labourer told 
that he had to take loan from a rich landlords' relation' and he^ 
had to pay at' the rate of Rs. 4/-- per month as interest. Some 
people took loans fran the money-lenders at the Kama It own. 

Tnere was a case of one bonded labour whose father took a' loan of 
b.lOOO/- fran the family of .a rich landlord (he is now a Cabinet 
liinister in Kcryana Government) and he is so indebted to 
this family by subsequent loans that he does net have any 
means to repay them, he is having 9 daughters and no sons and he 
is the only earning member in the family. The v.'age rates 'are 
fairly high in this village, men getting about Re.S to Rs.iO and 
wemen 5 to 7 plus two meals but the labourers do not have work 
througiiout the year and would be working for about 150 to 200 
days in a year. 

7 . IK’EpyALIJY__ QF_ iI\CQhE A1D _ CCfSU/.FTIQi 

7.1 Avp-arently , village Jhanjhari -gives all the looks of a 
prosperous village having a large number of puoca houses, pucca 
loads, tuDevv-ells ard tractors for irrigation, hand— pumps 
supp'lying clean drinking v/ater, a village panchayat, electricity 
ill a Icige nuiober of houses and a Minister hailing fream the 
village of the Ror caste who is having a telephone and a televisi 
odoxng price to the village. But this apparent prosperity is 
throMi into shreds when a deeper anylsis is carried^out of the 
levels of living of various groups.. There is no doubt that Greeh 
Revolution has taken place in this area and the cultivators are 

through use of modern fertilizers, 

contd . .19/. . 
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implements and high-yielding variety seeds. The land is 
fully irrigated and most of the farmers have installed electrically 
opejs^ed tubewell sets and some. have tractors. But the use of 
modern techniques and increasing mechanisation have also led 
to increasing capitalisation of agricultural production and has 
increased the gulf betv/ecn the rich and the poor. It is the 5-6 
families in the whole village -ho are having tractors and large 
possession of land and have access to all the facilites of credit 
fertilizers , -etc . The smell farmers and the marginal farmers , 
not to speak of the land less labourers , the Harijans , Dehs and 
Balmikis have not' prospered much due to Careen Revolution and 
are still living at the subsistence level. They cannot afford to 
have the facilities of tractors, necessary fertilizers and loans 
from the nationalised Banks. Tl'iey are still using old bullocks 
and the plough and old methods of production only improvement 
being in the field of irrigation and limited fertilizers. 

7.2 A summary of different estimates of income inequality 
in ' India is given in Table 5. 

Table- -■ 5 

Dif_fe_rent___Es tima_tes_ of^lncome_ Inequality India 

Source Ojha-Bhatt Ranadive Ahmed- SfCAER 

r'erlod covered'” IavcII^SI-SI '"'"(1^64 -■•'651 

to 1963- 64) 

§Rare-’'6f“t6p"IOp; “35" "■* ■ 33 -; 35 - ■y— 

Share of bo'ttcm 20^;j 7 7 .80 7 7 .50 

Lorenz ra tlo ___ 9,’.ZZ'Z_, 

(Sources: Eardhan (ed) H'le studies quoted are: Ahmed M. and 
Ehattacharya , M. Size Distribution of .ler Car, ita personal Income 
in India; EPW, July, 1972; HCAEPv All India Consumer Expenditure 
Surveys; :,;jha PD and Bhatt, V.V. 'Some aspects of Income Distri- 
bution in India; Bulletin of the Cxford. Institute of Econordcs 
and Statistics. August 1964^; Ranadive, K.'The "Equality" of 
incomes in India' ibid, May, 1965) . 

7.3, It was found' th-at this vas equally applicable to this 
village also. In fact, the inequality v;as perhaps more 
because in .this village it is the 5'-6 top Rcr land-avning 



share of income in the village. 


an'iiliGS \-:ho are taking the lion's 
t is felt that over the years and particularly after the Green^ 
Gvcl-.jtion inequality has increased. Here again since land is the 
kief source of ir^corne inequality is bound to increase in the 


.stribution of land 


LUSlC.h'S : 


.1 The cor-sumo- tier; pattern in the small village of 
Jhanjhari vas in conf o?omity with the pattern of consumption 
arrived at by Ihaticnal Sample Survey for the rural areas and 
also for Haryana in their 19th and 2Sth rounds . The expenditure 
on food and nori" food items has increased over the years 
althocvjh there was a cU'cline in the per capita intake of cereals, 
hiule the per Ccipita availability of cereals marginally 
increased the intake showed a decline because of- threefold 
increase in the price level of food items in rural areas since 
the early i960. 

8.2 Aboot. 50-h of thie villagers were not able to afford the 
niinirfiUrn required diet as accepted- by the Nutrition Advisory ' 
Com,,tittee of Indian Council of Medical Research as it would have 
required an inconrie of inore than Rs.^00/- per person per year to 
afford ouch diet. The- villagers are also not aware of nutriional 
aspects of food and of the concept of balanced- diet . the food 
habits cut across the caste lines and mainly consist of Dal, Roti , 
Sabji and milk. Tl'ie majority of the villagers, are vegetarians 
and -very fevj people take meat fish or eggs. But no visible 
manifestation of protein deficiency was, however, noticed. 

8-3 VJhcther or. the basis of minimum nutrional diet or on the 
basis of minimum defined income- the number of people living 
cc-lav tjie poverty line- almost conformed .to the national, average 
v..i4-ch is auout '50%. In th.is village the estimate was that about 
4uy, of the people are living below the" poverty line having income 
of less than Rs. SbOC'/- per year for a family unit of five 
members . 

8.4 Inequality of consumption and income in this village 
conform to the national average and less than 10^ of the.- population' 
monopolises all the benefits flowing from Green Revolution 

into tlie village. The inequality of income .and consumption has 

• • • 21 / « , 
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increased over the years particularly after the Green 
Revolution. Because of this inequality very little change 
has occured in the caste-structure and relations and in the 
attitude of the people tavards life. 

8.5 Lack of access to land is the major cause^f poverty, 

Poverty is conccntrate.d in the landless labourers and the 
lo.v castr people who do not have land holdings at all in the 
village. Tiiereforc, v/ithout radical land reforms and redistri-- 
bution of lend to tne landless labour£.-S and the Icv-'er caste 
groups, the existing inequality and poverty cannot be removed. 
There may be a temporary drop in production but in the lonq 
run, this is the only way which can ensure social justice 
and higher productivity in the villages. 
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1 n t r oducui pnj_ 

1.1 The probierii of poverty in India in' general has 
been the subject of a numbea' of studies. In their classic 
v7ork "Poverty in India" Dandekar and Rath have made a 
detailed' suivey. There is also the iiiiihas Study on this 
subject. . The questia'i whether the average Indian parti- 
cularly in the rural area is able to get atleast a per 
capita incaae v;hich would enable him tG''have tvjo meals a 
day has been the central focus of these and other studies, 

1.2 There are broadly three viev/s regarding the impact 
on -poverty of the developmental efforts in the last 33 
years after independenance. One viev; is that poverty has 
been inc.reasing c^/er the years. Ano-i-her view is that poverty 
has been decreasing over the years. A third ivev; which is 
that of the World Bank is that from 1960 onwards the level 

of poverty and inequality has bean fluctuating and there is 
no definite trend either towards an increase or decrease. 

The Institute of Economic and Social. Change (lESC), 

Bangalore made an inccme study of Karnataka in 1974-75. 
lN?hile no simplistic conclusion i's c^oviaisly possibile in 
respect of such a complex subject * It appears from their 
study that -both inequality (vicv/sd in terras of incorae) as 
well as j)Overty (viewed in terns of consumer es^penditure) 
fluctuated and on the whole they have been fluctuating 
dowTiv/ard, , 

1.3 In the case of urban inequality, the inequality 

can be clearly seen in the inccme disparities of various ; ' 

groups. „ In the Ga.-e of ri.\ral areas, the inequa3.ity can be 
seen very clearly in land holding's. The Gini Co-effiGient 
regarding the comparison of one position v/ith another 
position on' the Lorenz Curve shows the position as 

;:;follOWS J 'f f v '■ • , 


Year... 


■'■■■/Rural' V 


1960- 

-61 

/■b. 

.40 

1974- 

-75 


.36 



The coeff icierit of inequality in land holdings changed 
f rom »61 to ,53 during this period. 

1,4 Subject again to the impossibility of arriving 

at any simplistic conclusion it would appear that rural ^ 
inequality in India, is scme’viiat less than urban inequalrty. 
In 1963-65, inequality in the whole of India, taking all 
areas, was estimated at. . 45 Gin! Coefficient. The follox^?- 
ing Table shovjs the ccmparative position of „ income among 
the different groups in 1960—61 and 1974— 75: , 


Heading 

1960-61 

1974-75 

Bottom 105'o of' the ’population 

3.78% 

5% 

Top 10%, of ^ the population 

21% 

'24.42% 

Bottcrn: 40% of^the population 

■' 20% . 

25% 

■Top 30% of the population 

53.4% 

50% 

'Middle 30 of the population . 

■' 26% 

24% 


It is clear that we are very far- from the ideal 
situation when the Gini Coefficient will be zero and there 
v/ould be perfect equality. 


1.5 Galling to the State of Karnataka, one of whose 
villages is the subject of 'the present s-tudy, poverty has 
been measured in the abovementioned study by the Insti'iute 
of Economic and Social Change, Bangalore. The position 
is as follows: . l 

of people below 
fhe absolute 
poverty line 1 

1960-61, 45% (urban) ‘ 37. 7%(Rural 

1974-75 ^39% (urban) 30. 65% (Rural 

It will be apparent that the absolute poverty line is 
lower in the rural areas than in urban areas. This may 
b©’ partly duo to the fact , that the price level in 


YEAR % of people below 

the absolute 



absolute; 'torn is lov/er 'in tiie rural areas, and partly 
due to the fact that ahe food basket is generally lower 
in the raral areas. It would appear that the percentage 
■of people getting tv/o square meals a day ' is less in the 
rural areas of Karnataka than' the urban areas. Viewed 
frek the angle of religion the percentage of people below 
the' poverty line is aVs'o different for Muslims and for 
Hindus. The position, as brought out, in the above- 
mentioned study in 1974-75 by I ESC is as follows* 


Rur al i . ; . : - Ur ban 


Religion: 

% age 

Religion 

% age 

Muslim ' 

46. ■' ^ ' 

.Muslim 

56 

Hindu 


.Hindu 

: b 41 


It will be seen that inoqiiality among Muslims in urbarr 
areas is on -the high side. This , is duo to the fact that 
very few rich muslinis reside in urban.. .ciru-as whereas therer 
. is concentration of the poorer section' of muslims in the 

■ urban areas, t-- ■ 'i ■".' ■■■■■ ' .. -■*■'. 

1,6 . The reasons for the fluctuation in inequality 

and poverty are many. Dandokar' and Rath have held 
inequality in land holdings as the main reason for 
inequality,. But there, W'CXild seem to be no direct 
■’ correlation' botvy/oon inequality in incaacs and inequality 
in:' land holdings. The later may bo only one factor. The 
'level of inequality also fluctuates with the level of 
fluctuation in agricultural production and income. Another 

■ view regarding the reasons for; the; fluctuatl^ 

lity and pO'/.-rty is fr'Oiii the angle of association between 
per capita' food pro<auction and per capita income. This 
' association is fairly ^yious (in urban areas the 
association is botvroen per capita inca'ae and per capita 
non-agricultural inccmel .. . The lov;er level of inequality 
in rural areas vis-a-vi’s.-.urban areas ^'may also be due to 
migration :Qf the .xural .poor to the. cities. 

1,7' ' In Karnataka State in general (.and this is true 

'a3jso -of the village ■selected for the 'sfudy) irrigation is 
mainly tank irrigation and not canal irrigation. It is 
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abvlDjs that thank irrigation, v;hich can support only one 
crop, cannot siipport a prograji'aie of rural develcpinent. 
it cannot support diversification. Other aiethods -v/ould be 
recp'.i red if there: has- to be rural development and 
diversification, Evei. in respect of tanks, unfortuiiately 
the historically created assets in the shape of age old 
tanks are breaicing down because they art not properly 
.maintained,' , ■, ’ ■ ' 

1,8 The gross crop area has not registered any 

significant increase in Kainriataka, However irrigated area 
has increased (both these features are applicable .in the 
case of the village selected for the study). Out of the 
three ■..sources of irrigation namely tank irrigation, well 
irrigation arjd- canal irrigation, the latter two are 
increasing very rapidly in Kamatal-ca, Tank irrigation 
has not been proved to be useful and is on the decline. 

As already state d, tar.ks are being neglected and they are- 
fast being roplaced by well irrigation (the increase in 
V7cll irrigation particularly in the case of the village 
selected for study will, be 'mentioned in greater detail 
subsequently). There has not been 'aiuch significant change 

■ in the cropping- pattern ■ which is more or less the same 

,.as in 1951-52, The area under cultivatign is on the decline 
in Karnataka, Long stable cotton is grown in- canal areas 
, (and therefore not grown in the village selected for study, 
which is not served by any. canal). Prices of long stabie 
Couton have collapsed and thereforo the cultivators have 
^ been hard hit, . There has. been svd:'tch over, to local 
irrigated variety of cotton. Productivity of different 
' crops was stagnant, during the period 195l'-64 but during 
.1964-65 to 1974-75 there has been a big increase, in produc- 
tivity of Rico, Jawar and Ragi, In; the case of rice, the 
grovrth' rate in productivity is 4% ir the case of Jawar it 
is 6-7% and in 'the case of Ragi it is 7%. ' This increase in 
productivity is because of introduction of high yielding 
variety* For exaraplb' high yiolding varieties’ of rice 
acemnts for 25% of the-.total- area under -rice cultivation, 

■ , Other reasons for increase .in productivity are increase 

in fertilizer consumption, cross breeding of Ragi (a rain 
fed crop) etc* The productivity of Jawar has gone up 
because of the use -of high breed variety* However, the 
increase in Jawar Productivity is higher in the case of 
..;’■: '^^^tiff .crop and^not in the. case of Rabi crop which is the 

■ mdin. 'crcp* . As a -result of ' the., -rise in -productivity 



KarraStaka bacauie self sufficient ixi 1972. Only Vtieat was 
imported from Punjcf^ -and Harayana .vinereas ' Rioe was exported 
from Karnataka, . . 

1.9 Coiling to the j, attorn of land holdings the .1961 

Census reported tiiat -SSt of the area was -under tenancy and 
65% was -owner cultivcitcd. The 1971 Census shovied a sharp 
change and onty- 5%- v;as under tenancy and 95% was owner 
cultivation. This change, has a historical background. 
Originally the Inanidars and the Jagirdars leased land to 
tenants and la-tcr during the ii'eriod immediately after 
independence sold them to their tenants. There was further 
decline in te-..ariCy tetween 1951 and 1961, Large sized holdings 
abo\.^e'''25 acres registered a decline .by 20% in 1961-1977 while 
there was an increase by 16% of, holdings .below .5 acres in 
the saDie periods This is because , of the purchcise of the 
'Icind-by the tehdnts from the -Inamdars-'and Jagirdars as well 
as •distributiQh ■ of :Goveirrimerit land to the libd less (less 
thaniS acres)'.- Thi;s.,'hasi.m-bant ra.ore -people cultivating the 
land and equality and security- to the cultivators. The 
- i-ritroduction of nev7 - seeds, -and high yielding varieties have 
■ resulted in small f-arnis ■ also obtair4ihg as high a level of 
productivity as large fams. .This is .due to the fact that 
small farms can be more easily and better managed with 
family members working dispensing with the needs to employ 
agricultural labourers. The liv., -stock in the small farm 
■■'has ■enabled the. utilisation of organic- fertilizers, which are 
cheaper -than- inorganic fertilisers, Por. these reasons 
productivity in small farms has been increasing after 1964, 

New- seeds-'diavo been introduced in 'large nuDibors' in Karnataka 
State after mid 1960, .The new high yic.lding varieties have 
been 'introduced^ as- already-' mentioned above, . in Rice, Jawar, 
Ragi 'etc, ' which also happeried to bo the- tradistipnal crops. 
Consequently the existing crop , pattern has continue. The 
stability .in erbp-i ing ruvet-'em, therefore, does not mean 
stagnation. The impact of the' above developments has- been; 

I.IO; (a) ’ i'ion agricultural" classes like lawyers, engineers, 
etc, who used to be absentee,, landlords residing in the 
^prb an areas ho.ve been, e-l'irrdnated-' from- the rural scene. 

’ (B) The/agricu?.t.ur.ai„,classos' wore 'earlier powerful, 

...Orginally, 'tboy were' big , landlords but "with the fear of 
'. Ian d ref o-m-s they started dis tribut ing, . thoi r excess land 
, .and becam 'o' -small land ..owners, ' : ■ . , " ■ ' 


(C) Small lend oxvners of certain classes like 
WaherDian# . Carpenters# Artisans# etc, have been disposing 
of their lands., 

1,11 All these three sections' have migrated to the 
urbem areas. Only the cultivating classes have been left 
in the rural are c'i s' who are owner cultivators. Bonded 
labour is,, technically abolished by ■ Law, , It has been 
replaced by contract labour, . Those labourers regularly 
got loan in }d.nd .in the shape of Rag (the main diet of the 
rural population) and instead of a money -rate of interest 
the arrangement is that for every IQO shares the agricu'l— . 
tural labourers working vrlth the landlords at harvesting 
time would pay 16,32 and semetimos even 100' shares. In 
this way interest rates are still veiy high for the poor 
landless labourers. One con say that this arrangement of 
contract labour has in fact degenerated into bonded labour 
in .actual , effect although not .on 'paper, -The wieves of 
contract labourers are also coapelled. to work free in the 
landlords land '( "Jeetaloo" ) • Thus now dimonsions of 
bonddd labour have emerged in Karnataka in recent times 
alongv.lth new dimensions of : land 'relations, 

. Objectives: . 

2,1 ., Five Five .Year Plans haVe booh completed in the 
lastv 30 years' of planned ■ economic development, ' As- a result 
, the tempo of activity, in the various sectors has gone up. 
Agricultural production has increased signif i'cantly. 
Production of cereals has kept pace with the increased in 
the over all agricultural production. However this picture 
of over , .all growth in tho .rural areas, id not sufficient to 
under s-tand the changes' in’tdie standard of living of- 
different groups of the rural population which have taken 
.place as a result of the now agricultural strategy, .Since 
the ultimate object of the new agricultural strategy is 
to raise the. standard of living of tho people# it is 
necessary to ascertain tho. possible changes that might have 
occured in the levels and in the pattern of. household 
oj?penditure on goods and- services in the rural areas. An 
understanding of the patteam of-;- consumption expenditure 
: has# therefore# beenv.attcmpted in -respect of one village in 
the Bangalore Pistrlcthof, Karnataka state with a view to 
.-get an -instght-into 'the 'p'robloms' of' poverty 'and the efforts 
,. that have been made in that .area to remove poverty in the 
context of the prevailing socio econcmic .condition. 
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2,2 Strictly speaking a tirae series analysis of 
rural household inccmes .and expenditure should be made to 
ascertain the changes which had taken place. However this 

■ is not possible due to various constrai.nts like limitatioh 
of time, lack of adequate comprarable data relating to 

■ in cone and.' e:-;penditure of nral households over a period 
■of time etc, Gonsequently an alternative approach has been 
adopted of carrying ait a cross section analysis of ha:ise 
hold budgets ' in the selected . village* The consumption 
■expenditure study based .on the data obtained -woixld throw 
light on the pattern of household income and oj^jienditure and 

■ the impact ' of economic development. However in selecting 

■ the village 'for study advantage has. been taken. of the fact 
that in. .i'961 the, Census Organisation had made a study of 
this . particular village as part of their series , of Village 
Survey Reports. • Further the .Department of Geography of 

■ the^'-University of Hiroshima, ,' Ja,pan, had carried out a field 
■research in 1978 of this village. . Altliough . this; study was 
frcm- the geographical angle,! sons val-uable data i s aval la- , 
ble pertaining to 1978, 'The present study has, therefore, 
attempted an analysis of the charxges ov:^-: r •tiiiie. 

Methodology: d' , 

3.1 ■ , Aralaraallige Village was selected for study' for a 

number of reasons* Firstly, as already mentioned above, 
the__Gensus Organisation made ■ a- study of this village in 
_ 1961 and this, was follovred by a' study by a ' Japanese team 
.'■in 1978, The data relating to the past period is therefore 
a,vailabie to, sane extent and this -was one factor for 
selecting this .village, . .oSecondly, Aralama Hi ge ' represents 
a typical village in the sub- region of the Southern Mai dan 
of.. Karnataka State cemp .rising parts of Bangalore, Kolar 
, and;,Tumkur. Districts, ' 'Vvlieie' dry as ^11 'as irrigated crops 
are; grown. Also Aralamallige is, typical of 'the older 
kiryds; ,Qf villages relying on tank- irrigation and where 
cana.l i.rrigation.has not yet- penetrated. The land used 
and .croppingopattem in- sudh a situation would be ty.pical 
of other ■■villages ■^^aere canal' irrigation has not yet been 
; intro,duced.'..Aralamallige ia also a multi castes village^ 

V with a.va,riety occupati.onal-'cQnpositi'On, The accessibi- 
"■ lity to .a -nearby .toxTO was 'also one reason for selecting 
this village ,;,as the effect of - urbanisation cculd be examined 
' Further Aralamallige is the Panchayat Centre in the group 
of 6 villages for which a Group panchayat was set up in 


Aralamallige under the Karnataka Gove rrmi on t Fancy ay at 
Act/ 1960, . , ■ ■ - 

3.2' Out of 311 households in the village, 30 households 
v/ere selected for the study' of the pattern of _ consumption 
e;<penditu re. For the purpose' of rendcm sampling a^ list of 
households of the village wa s obtained frcm the Village 
Accountant, All the households listed, were, classified 
caste~wise and OGCupation-vd.se, A sample of household 
was sele.cted from each group, 16 castes in- the 

village, the sample household accounts for 10 castes, AH 
the castes coald not be covered in the sample because, the 
visit to '.the village for-'the study took place, at a time 

when the agriculturists were busy in harvesting operation 

and v;ithin the 'time available for the stu% it was not 
possible to cover all the cddtes groups#. - -Since ■ from the 
viewpoint of consumption 'ej<penditu're, occupation was an 
important factor. It was -an su red that the sample covered 
8 important and t;^ical occupational grc)ups so that the _ 
consumption pattern would be a representative cross section 
of the various important occupational groups, 

3.3 Ihe individual household was taken as the unit 
for sampling p-urposes, "Household" has been taken for this 
purpose as a group of persons, .. related' to' each other, who 
live . together and share a canmon kif-chen. For, purposes of 
covering data in- each household the head of the household 
was contacted. For this purpose "head of the' household" 
is -taken;- as va person recognised by all other family members 
as ;the one, responsible for taking financial decisions, 

' Since households are engaged in' more." than', one .occupation in 
, -many, cases the primary ocoapation, ’bf.' the head of the 
. household v/as taken. Primary occupation. has been taken to 
be the one, frcci which the head, of the housohoaid derives a 
major' share of his- inceme. S’ .or purposes of *■ calculating 
incoae of ;eacC family, .. ‘income’* has been, taken, as the 
eaimingsi, both in .cash as, well as in kind,, ,.acc, ruing to all 
members-' of thg family during the reference, .period, ;-'Por 
example free meals provided to an agricultural labourer by 
the landlord has been converted into money and this, imputed 
income has been added to the other cash incone. The. basis 
for, the GonvoJ^sion factor is., the alternative wage fates 
"'ipf fared by lar!dlords.,in the', village-*' The daily wage rate 
, has been f cxind-.-ho- be comprised. of Rs.1% .content of free 
'meals ^d-'vherevar free meals vb re provided, the daily 
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wage offered by the landlord' was Rs.l3^ less than the normal 
rate. 

3.4 ' The methods for calculating data were (a) ' interview 

with the head of the household and coll', cting the data on 
a Questionnaire (b) checking with official records village, 
block and other records); (c) discvissions vdth Village and 
Block level off idials, local leaders of the village and 
community leaders. A copy of the Questionnaire used for 
the collection of data on incaae and ej<penditure at tlie 
household level may be seen; at APPEND IX-I. This Question- 
naire v/as finalised after careful consideration taking into 
account the Questionnaires framed by the National Sample 
Suivey, The National Council of Applied Economic Research 
(for their AH India Consumer Ejipenditure Survey) etc. 

Unlike the urban areas vh ere many people purchase provisions 
for a month and hence are able to give ; reasonable agcurate 
data .for a 'refereiiGe period of one month, pe.rsp.us in the 
rural 'areas are not in a position to supply consumption data 
Ori food items on a similar basis. It v;as, therefore, 
-decided to- collect data on the beisi's .of .daily physical 
consumption of foodgra ins and other toed items and convert 
into money -at' the local prevailing retail prices. In the 
case of agiricultural fanilies consuming foodgrains, pulses, 
etc,' grown in their own fields, the imputed vali.ie has been . 
taken into account and added, to the e:xpenciiture, 

3,5. The Questionnaire is printed in English. However, 
while interviev/ing the village households through the help 
of an interpreter, the interpreter was requested to trans- 
lat the questionnaire into Kannada in sugh a way that the 
translation . was' as close as possible to the English version. 
The' intefpretors employed were high ' level officials like 
A s si St ant'^ Di rector ;: of ■ Agri cu 1 tu're of th ,• Di strict, the B lock 
ISevelopment Officer 'etc. whose kr^ owl edge of English was 
go.od, • ' ■ • 

3,6 Preliminary editing of the data collected v/as 

done imm.ediately after the field study to ensiire that -the 
data . was adequate and internally consistant. Final editing 
was done prior bd' analysis and preparation of this' report. 

'3.7 The Reference period was' different for the various 
items of e 5 <penditure. In the case of food items, the 
reference period was one 'month preceding the field study. 
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In the case of non-food items, the reference period was 
again one month preceding the field study. Some other 
items like fuel and light, medical care and personal care 
v;ere also based on one month consumption. In the case of 
items like house repairs, education etc, the reference 
pex'iod is oxie year preceding the field study^ Similarly 
festivals,, the reference period was the .last one year 
preceding the field study, 


G H A P T E R -II 
AKEA-PROFILE 


1,. Aralamailige' is a medium' sized village in 

Dpddaballapur laluk of Bangalore District, . situated by the 
sidp of ■ a large, irrigation ■■ tank. It is 5 km, from 
Do.ddaballapur town and it lies on the high way, connecting 
Doddaballapur town wi tin another town called Nelamangala, 

The village .has. been in existence for over . 60.0 years and 
it has a picturesque stojry regarding Its orgin, ‘Arala* 
in Kaanda amidst Blossaaed and alligc means "Jasmine flower." 
It is. st^ated that Jaani he' buds- made of silver were offered 
by a devotee to the village diety in fulf ilrriGnt of a vow. 

This silver garland of jasmino flower is supposed to have 
blosS’.CEicd into flowers op the day after the offerings; hence 
the name of the village is Aralamailige, 

2, Aralam'al-lige . is' a nuclear village, ,,The inhabited 

area (Granatana) of 14 acres is in the middle with the 
cultivated land around. There is a hemlet 6 furlongs from 
the village. The area of the village is. 1863 acres out, of 
ViSnich 1082 acres are cultivated* land. The important food 
crops in the village are Ragi and Maize in the dry land and 
sugarccane and^paddy in the wet land. Ragi is the'.. staple 
food for the villagers and sugar cane is the important cash 
crop.. As the cultivation of sugar cane fetches the * 
highest inocme among crops. in the village, the villagers 
have chosen to gro.w mostly sugar cane in the wet land. 


3, ^There' are 311 households in the village with a 

population of 1410 cempri sing .763' males and 647 females, 

, ^ ’ Swo castes namely Adika 3 mi§.taka, and Adidravida are Schedule 
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wage offered by the landlord was Rs.l^g less than the normal 

rate. 

3>4 The methods for calculating data were (a) interviev/ 

with the head of tire liousehold and collecting the data on 
a Questionnaire (b) checlcing with official rcscords village, 
block and other records); _(c), disc'^-ssions v/ith Village and 
Block level, off idials, local . leaders of the village and 
cbniniunity leaders. A copy of the Quest! orinarre used for 
the coilection of data on incaiie and ejqjenditure at the 
'household level may be seen at APPEKDIX-I, This Question- 
naire was finalised after careful consideration taking into 
account the Questionnaires framed by the H at i on al Sample 
Survey, The National Council of Applied Economic Research 
(for their All India ConsuBior E:>^periditu re Survey) etc. 

Unlike the urban areas v^here many people purchase provisions 
for a month and hence are able to give reasonable accurate 
data for a reference period of one month, persons in the 
rural areas ar-e not in a position to supply consumption data 
on food items on a similar .basis. It was,- therefore, 
decided to ^collect data ' on the basis of daily physical 
consumption .of foodg rains and other f ood items and convert 
into money at the local prevailing retail prices. In the 
case of agricultural families consuming foodgrains, pulses, 
etc, grown in their own fields, the imputed value has been 
taken into account and added'to the .ejjpencliture# 

3.5 The Questionnaire is printed in English, However, 

while interviex^ing the village households through the help 
of an interp'retor, the interpreter v/as requested to trans- 
la t' the quest! onr 4 airo into -Kannada in such a way that the 
translation v/as as close as possible to the English version. 
The interpreters employed were high level officials like 
Assistant .Director of ; /igridulture of th District, the Block 
Itevelcpment Officer etc, whose kriOwledge of English was 
gop.d,' ., . ; ; 

3.6 ■' Preliminary' editing of the data collected .v/as 
done' -.immediately after the field study to ensure- that the 
data was ^adequate and internally consistant, Einal editing 
was done- prior, to analysis an ci preparation of this report* 

3.7 The ireference period was different for the various 
items of expenditure. In the case of food items, the. 
reference oeriod was -one month preceding the field study. 



In 'the case of non— food iteEis# the reference period v/as 
again One month preceding' the field study* Some other 
items like fuel and light, medical care and persQnal care 
v/ere also based on one month consumption. In the case of 
items like house repairs, education etc, the reference 
period is oxie year p.roceding 'the field study, Sxmils-rly 
festivals, the reference period was the last one yeajc 
preceding the field study, , 


C H A P T E: R -II 
AREA PROFILE 


I,.- ,'Aralamallige is a' medium sized village in 
Doddaballapur Taluk of Bangalore 'District, situated by the 
side of a large irrigation tank. It is 5 km, from 
Doddaballapur.. town and it . lies on the high way connecting 
Doddaballapur town -with .another town called Nelamangala, 

Ti^ie-. village has been in existence for over 600 years and 
it has. a picturesque story regarding its orgin, *Arala' 
in Kaanda amidst bios semed and alligo means "Jasmine flower." 
It is» stated that Jaanihe buds made of silver were offered 
by a devotee to the village diety in fulfi-lmont of a vow. 

This silver garland of jasmine flowe-r is supposed to have 
bloss'.caed into flowers on the day after the offerings; hence 
the name of the village is ^^ralamallige, 

2, , ■ . Aralamallige is a nuclear village. The . inhabited 

area (Gramatana) of 14 acres is in the middle with th.e 
, cultivated land around. There is a hem let 6 furlongs frem 
the village, .The a-rea of the village is 1863 acres out of-'- 
Miich- 1082 acres are cultivated land. The important food 
crops in the village are Ragi and Maize in the dry land and 
sugarocane and paddy in the wet land, Ragi' is the -.staple 
food for the villagers and sugar cane is the important cash 
crop. As the cultivation of sugar cane fetches the 
highest incone among crops in the village, the villagers 
have ..chosen , to grow mostly sugar, cane in the wet land, 

*. . . , ,, • ' ■ - 

. There'. are .311 households ' in the village with a 

pc^uiation of .l4i0 cempris'ing 763, males and 647 females. 

Two 'castes n^ely Adikamataka and .Adidrayida- are Schedule 


Castes and they account, for 191 persons. Being situated 
along the High Way Aralamallige is v/ell connected with Bus 
service to Doddaballapur and Nelaaarigala town several times 
a day and is also connected with Bangalore city v;hich is 
.29 miles frctii the village. Doddaballapur/ the Taluk Head- 
quarters is th.:j most ' itiportairt tov^r for the yillagers. The 
Taluk Office, the, Block Development Office, the Public 
Woi-ks Departmei.t, - tv/o colleges, a primary Health Centre, 

Banks etc, arc all located at Qodaaballpur tom. Moraover 
Doddaballapur is faiaous for its silk Weaving Industry 
operated on power loQas. The people of Aralamallige living 
within a walking distance of Doddaballapur can be e>?pected 
to\ share the' benefits of the town's prosperity. One of the 
major 'objectiyc-s , of the present study ^-/as to see how far, 
this proximity of the tov^n actually affected the village, 

4ii . , As will be seen; f rom Table I, the Village has 40 

irrigation wells all operated' :by P,’vinp-. sets. (This is as per 
the village record; the Japanese , Study carried out in 1978 
mentioned t?i at there are 46 irrigation i-jells). There are 
22 drinking wells and one Bore v;ell. There is a Primary 
School '165 Boys'Vand 103 Girls attend the school. There is 
-a^ 'Health Centre, , a Veterinary Centr-e, a Service Go-cperative 
'Society and a Milk Cb-ppGrative'''-Scc:iety .in .the Village, The 
Service Co-operative S'dciety giv.es loans, agricultural inputs 
like fertilizers etc. The Milk Society purchases milk sold 
by the households owning milch cattle. It will be seen 
frcT-i Table 2 that on on an average 45 litres of milk are 
purchased by the. .Mi Ik Society ev.-;ry day giving a daily 
inccne of Rs,90/- to the 'nembers of the Milk Society, 

5,, The civic needs-'of the,;villa.ge hr© lo,pked after 

by the Village Panchayat which, is a 'group panchayat formed 
under the l^cw Panch-ayat Act, 1960, Th. re '’are 5’ other 
villages apart from ^^ralamallige in the Group panchayat. 
Metalling of t 'sw roads and ■cpnstr?cti,6nS of drains are some 
of the items of work undertaken by the Panchayat, It has 
a building of its own. The Panchayat levies a house-tax 
at?, the rate of . 4% of annual rental value of building. 

The licence fee is levied on all shops including Tea 
■Stalls,' Barbar Saloons,. Arrack, shops, Flour mills etc, at 
the 'rate' of ,Rs. 25.pcr annum for small ,shcp and Rs.50/- per 
anrfutl for bigger^ sho^a* , The panchayat also derives revenue 
by ’ annual' auctio.n of 'gross grov^ on public village land, 

A' water yatQ:- is, .also levied en 'wet land @ Rs,80 per acre 
of suggarecane.ahd Rs,'40' per .acre of Paddy, The edudation 



cess is also levied i> 10 Paise per rupee of the hqus e-tax 
There is also a library cess @ 3 Paise per ruppe of house 
.tiv.x as well as a local cess © 15. Paise per; rupee of house 
'tax. Land revenue v^s last; revised in 1965 and is valid 
for 30 yearsw 

6. Table, 5 shows break up of irrigated and non 

irrigated land. It v/ould be seen , that tank irrigation is th-e 
main source f ollowed by well irrigation. The land use 
pattern exhibited in Table 6 shows that the irrigated area 
has gone up from 398 acres in. 1961 to 596 acres in 1980, 

This is mainly due to the opening of irrigation l,^^ells rapid,'. 
diTring this period of 20 years. The dry land has corres- 
pondingly cone down from 683 acre in 1961 to 487 acres in 
1980. 


7, There have been sharp advances' in agricultural 

technology in the village over the past many years i 50 
years back Ragi was sown by the Broadcasting method. In 
the 1920* s drill driven by Bullock was introduced^ Now 
sowing in rows by drill has become the most popular fron 
of Ragi cultivation;- High yielding verities have been 
introduced fron 194 O** s onwards b'bth'in respect of Paddy 
arid in respect of sugare'cane,' in the beginning of 1970* s 
high yielding varities were also introduced to' Ragi 
: cultivation. The most significant impact of the introduc- 
tion of high yielding variety is the starting of cultivation 
of maize,- It may be pointed out that as against the retail 
selling price of Rs,2. 30 per Kg, of rice, the price of 
Ragi is Rs,1.70 per Kg and that of''maize is still- cheaper 
at ■Rs.130 per Kg, The introduction of maize cultivation 
has, terefore, greatly contributed to. cheaper outlay on 
foodgrain consumption. The harvested area of maize now 
exceeds that of paddy,; ' ’ . 


In the end of 1960's the Japanese method of regular 
Urarisplanation was introduced. The bigger farmers are 
the main classes ^who are following this method. The Japanese 
method of paddy cultivation has. been readily accepted 
beca'use of easier weeding and harvesting -and more- y&elds- as 
cempafed, to, the traditional method,. Chemical fertilizers 
were introduced for the first time In 1940* s. -After the 
introduetdon^of high yielding variety iu .the end of 1960' s 

,, th® I^pplication of . chemical'' -f erti Ilzer -i's wide-, spread and 

■„hppli.Qd^td all the main crops - of Ragi, Paddy^ Maize and 
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Sugarecane, Agri cultural' Chemicals have also been 
introduced since the end of 1950’ s and Chemical Insecti- 
cides have been introduced frcm 1970 to Paddy, 

9i ‘ ; The most important, change in agricultural technc-rr 

logy" is in' regard to -ch'e replacement of the wooden plough by 
the irpn' plough. In the l95Q‘ s thsiron plough with a snail 
Moldbo ard, v/as introduced, , As -the iron plough permits deep 
tillage, it is used by almost all the farmers. There is 
only one Tractor which is being, used by a farmer living at 
Doddaballapur; and who has land in the village, 

10,.. .. Elecbrification of the village occurred in 195'0's, 
This has' brought abovi'c. significant changes in the ppoqessing 
of; agricultural product^, There ha.s,-been switch over of 

^ sugarcane crusher from bullock driven to power operated and 
the flou.r.mill from ...s.tQne:., in. mill to power .mill# ComlDined 

. with - the change- in the bbi ling; method of, cane juice, ^ the 
use of povsfer operated sugarecane crusher have improved the 
quality of crude sugar and increased the production of 
Jaggery. Ke.ntion,, has already been made, of the fast spread 
of .'irrigation, ,»selis. Villagers in some cases have spent 

■ as" .much as-'-Rs', 20, OOO' to constuct -ii-rigation wells. 

11, ,, Improved variety . of .- live stocl: has also been,, 
facilitated by the largo . scale use of cross .breed especial- 
ly the. Hoi Stan e. Red Dang' etc. There is an artificial 
inseminaticri centre .locat in. the village, . 

12, , In 197.6, the Karnataka Goverriment made Legislation 
wipin all existing outstanding ' loans of /the rural population 
frCDi private; moneylenders, •Since then ' formal money lending 

■ of the tradi'tional. type is not in vogue, . The Se'bvice 
Co-operative Society is- channeling loans from official 
sources. Howr ,re-r, the majority of the villagers have not 
utilised this al.ternative 'source for two reasons. Firstly, 
the procedures for obtaining loans fron this Service Go- 

, operative Society is elaborate and time consuming. Secondly, 
once a 'loan is obtained, the secbhd loan is not permitted 
until the earlier '‘loan has' been fully repaid within the 
stipulated period. The flexibility in re-payment of loans 
was- a- .great a:|t,.racti on of the traditional method of ii;^oney 
lending;, ■■ Due .!.to,;the inability Or .un-willingness to rrepay 
the. loan once .taHen most villagers .stand disqualified fjrcm ’ 
taking further loan, frcm the Service- Co-operative .Society, 
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Instead the' agricultural labourer t^-be loan in bind during 
the -ceding sedson to be rdpa-id during haar^iest time* ^ 

repayment is of the original loan in bind pliis 25% viiich is 
the interest element. This practice is bnown as -•Vata*, ■ 
It" is also possible that the Service Co-operative ^ Society 
may be controlled by one faction and those belonging . 
'Other factions may not be getting loans frcni the Service^* 

Go— operative Society, There is also prevalent the practice 
of advance payment by landlords to agricultural labourers 
although this advance is limited to wage for one or two days 
only. The drying, up of the traditional source of tiioney . 
lending has' no doubt reduced indebtedness but,, the -at the . 
samevtirie at has also led to very distressing conditions# 
sometimes bordering on starvation especially during the off 
season ^dieri,, agricultural labourers do not .find worb .for,, a 
living,. ' . 

13, • Interestingly land les's agricultural labourers as 

per custom do not offer their services ab into for wbrb in 
the land. The custoQ. is for: the land owning cultivators to 
approach the land less labourers for enploynent in. the' land. 
There is a stigma attached to the.labourers offering their 
services for v/.orbing -on- the land' without being approached. 

In many cases cultivating' facii lies ref rain, frem employing 
agricultural labourers and instead they have reciprocal 
' arrangement 'with other related families for supplementing 
the, family labours, Daddaballapur tovn does not seam -to 
have 'made any significant impact on the village in respect 
of employment opportunities, . There . are isolated instances 
of individuals of the village going to the town for work, 
.But' these ar© not many, About 25 villagers compute to 
poddaballapur for, worb, , Apartf rem this# ■T9 persons stay and 
work in ■ other places.. In all, therefore# 44 persons- belong- 
ing to the village are engaged* in occupation outside the 
. village. The reason apparently is. that with the switch 
over of the Silk Weaving in Doddaballapur town frem handloom 
'to,:, power locm the,; employment potential, has gone ^d own, 

* *'* " » , . ■ • ' ■ . 

14, In the current year .there is ■ severe drought in', the 
village, and most of the an all and marginal farmers have 
hardiii-a.amed _any ineeme' fron the land. The tank is.' 
ccsnp'letely. dried and only the." rich farme'rs' who have irriga- 
.■^.pn, .wells' h'avp been ■ able tO;- with stand the drought,: Even 
,:"in ::thevpreyi';aus ,3-4 years there, seeps to have been deficient 
r®in..-£ and ;the last good. year .of . rainfall ‘seems to have, been 
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C H A P T E R - II I 

■ ' Results of the study of saiaple households: 

■ Socio eeonanic characteristics of sample households, 

1.1 I'able 3 shows the caste-wise occupational pattern 
of the village, 514 villagers seem, to be active workers 
but of. which 29 are feraales, .It is not that other females 
are not engaged in out door work. The out door work for 
female labour is mainly dairying where the haisehold has 
milch cattle and daily rate v^ork at the time of weeding 
operations. Only male daily labour is hired for ploughing 
work since these are heavier types not capable of being 
perfotmed by females. ' Further the small number of females 
is due to the fact that the word ‘occupation' has been taken 
to mean gainful . prof ession. House keeping would stand 
excluded f ran ' occupation ' in this sense. The 29 female 
workers shov;^ in Te]ole, 3 are widows v;ho have to support 
their families^ If a mder.view of female labour is taken, 
even including temporary daily , rate vrork during 3-4 months 
in a year that. the. number of female v/orkars- t/cu. id be 141 

as per -the 1971. Census. 

1.2 The 30 hoaseholds iucluded in the .sample, survey are 
indicated in Ta^ele 8. Eight of the households., have agri- 
culture as their main occupation and 14 have agricultural 
labour as their main occupation, ^ The surv]^ covered 7 
households of the Scheduled Castes Community of Adikamataka, 
5'- of the Kuruba- coamiuriity and, 4 . each of Vokkaliga and 
Telegu .Ganajiga, It may be noted that Arallamal?i.gie has 

16 castes; but the larcjer- castes are Kurubas,' Vokkaligas and 
Telegu. Banajigas accounting for 20.6%, 19% and 16.4% 
respectivebr of the pqgulation. . . Large ^.'-''number of the 
Adikarnataka families ' were taken in the sample because it 
was felt that the consumption pattern, of the lowest caste 
deserves a more detailed sti.idy for purposes of examining 
the 'causes of poverty and measures reqnired to tepreve their 
conditions. 

" l.,3- ..'it 'will be seen froa Table 9 ,'that the age group 

'. of -20 years or below accounts for a major portion of the 
' .total population covered by the sample. There are very 
fe-w persons ebove 40 years in the sample,' It will be seen 
' f reel'' Table 10, that l/3rd of the heads of households are 
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illiterate. Among the remaining, the majority have studied 
only upto Vth class. Ho\;ever fran the data collected it 
’.;as seen that the younger generation ’ in these families are 
being sent to school (this will be evident from the fact that, 
in the village as a whole 165 boys and 103 girls go to 
school). The analysis at Table 11 of the connection between 
income and education shows that persons who studied upto 
5th class have lovjer monthly inCcme as conpared to those 
who have studied beyond the 5th class. There is no clear 
correlation between coste and incone (Table 12), The A.di— 
karnatahas have by and large a low income wiile the 
Bhajantri ot- Barbar caste has a fairly high income. The 
occupational-Gum~inccEe classification (Table 13) does not 
reveal any particular association between occupation and 
incane except for a canparatively lov^er income for those 
who are engaged as agricultural labourers.^ Howeverit may 
be stated that -.the agriculturists as’ a vi^ole have had a very 
lean year in 1980 due to drought' and the very low income 
from agriculture may not be-' representative of - the normal 
income level of this category.' Many of the small and margi- 
nal farmers also work as agricultural labourers to supple- 
ment their, income frcci crops."' This, e^qslains the reason for 
certain agricultural labourers families eaiming comparatively 
larger inca:.ies. The higher iricdie levels of the barber 
canmunity is cSue to the fact that the barber ^community is 
also, called upon to perfoim the work of Piper during marriage 
celebrations and their incone from both occupations are, 
therefore, fairly high. 

1.4 . Barring" a few exceptions,' alr’iost all the sample 

household feinilies have their o\m houses. However, the 
dv/ellings are of different degrees of solidity and also 'the 
size varies. ■ The Adikarnataka have dwelling with grass 
roofs.. In seme other cases Mangalore tiled roofing, has been 
-used and in a large number the houses are made of stones. 

RSG cori struct! on i's vary .rare. . » 





1,5 In 13 out of 30 households, there are two earners 
namely the husband and the wife. In another 7 households,, 
there are three earners in each householdp The remaining 
households have either one earner or 4 earners.,.- with one 
exception where there are 5 earners in the family. However, 
the f aiiale earners do not find work alround the year because,- 
as aljjeady ‘Stated, they-' are only employed for li.gh ter, -work 
like ' .weedihg. - VJhile the. 'daily -wage rate is .around Rs.5/- 
durihg- 'harTOsbing.-for a .male agricultural labourer, that 
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for a V7a:ian is Rs.3/- andl for a chi3.d it is Rs.2/-, where 
agricultural labourers are employed for ploughing/ the 
daily rate is Rs.20/~. * • ' • 

1.6 Most of » the households vhich couerod by the s-aEiple, 
do not have any ■.orth eohilc assets other than kitchen 
utensils. There are exceptional cases -.here some of the 
households 'had -a- scooter (Vokkaliga family whose son is an 
M,B .13 ,S, Doctor computing daily to Doddaballapur for work) 
Taperecorder, steel Rlnirah etc, R few have cycles. 

However, in the case of live stock there are a few' families 
who have milch cattle so as to fall back on incano frori 
selling milk. Possession of bullock is not very vade spread 
and most of the sneill and marginal farmers hire bullocks on 
payment -Of hire charges during the ploughing season. 
Agricultural inpleaents in the possession of the households 
are' mainly limited to plough, iJll the ploughs arc iron 
ploughs SO far as initial ploughing operations are concerned* 
The \fO'Gde a plough is us.ed .for the latter operations,; The 
cost of an' iron pi CM gh, -is Rs, 120/— but with a subsidy of 

Rs, 4 0/— given by the Go^/errmont/ , tile, net cost works out to, 
■<Rs.80/- only. One or two fam i lies have a seed drills, 

1.7 In recent yv:ars Government have distributed 
some of the Government land among .the land less 
iabouxers. These are dry lands loss than 5 acres and 

,.,Ragi:‘is grovm in' such lands* 'the incaie from dry land 
xvas ftegligible in t?ie current yeat due to the drought and 
many of the , small marginal f amors have had to work as 
agricultural labourers to meet the . fall in inccr.ie. Very 
few of the sai-iple households admitted having taken loans* 
This is partly due to the unwallingness of -traditional 
moneylenders to risk giving any fresh loans, after the 1976 
Legislation abolishing 'rutstanding loans. Where loans 
were taken in j-mrid/ it \;as found that the repayment of the 
loan in kind worked out to an -interest rate of around 18% 
to 20%. - - , ... 

"1,8 In most cases of . agricultural labourers wages were 

paid in cash. There was one'" instance of a labourer earning 
Rs.^^per day plus' two free meals every day. There are 
one or tvjb instances in the sample households where the 
agricultural labourer received one free meal. The trend is, 
therefore, for payment only in. cash, ., ,, ‘ _/ , 
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1,9 It maybe mentioned here that, it has not been 

possible to ascertain ■^^n.th any reasonable level of accuracy 
the extent of money incoae and '.■^jh at has- been indicated by 
the . re spondeht seems to be under estimation. 

2, 1 Pattern of consumption e^csenditure in the.. . sample. 

households, 

Table 16 indicates the percentage distribution^ of 
expenditure among various expenditure classes. For this 
purpose the mean average of the sample households fanning 
in the 'particular . eJcpenditure class has been taken _ to 
present an ■ Overall average, picture f or that ei^penditure classc 
It will be seen from this Talkie that except-f or ■, one sample 
household in the inccme group Rs. 176-200, the major part of 
the expenditure was on. f ood itcans. Within f ood items, 
e>penditure on foodgrains .like rice, .Bagi, maize, etc. was 
more than the exp endituire .on. non cereal food in the case 
of' inccme groupsupto Rs.l 25/^* Income groups above Rs, 150/- 
^ spend '.more on non-cereal food like Pulses, Milk, Meat, Egg, 

' Edible Oils, etc. than on cereals. Ip other words, at the. 
lowest inccme levels not only was most of the expenditure . 
concentrated on food itemsr but _wi thin the food items the 
major part of the expenditure v/as on foodgrain alone. The. 
incond groups above Rs. 150/- shows a shift in taste avjay 
from cereals in the diet. Their lower expenditure on food- 
grains is balanced by a highor per capita expenditure on 
all other major categories of food items as well as non food 
consumer goods and ser'/ices* ■■ ■ 

2.2 Table 14 indicates the individual households in the 
aample classified on the bssis of the percentage of expendi- 
ture' sp.erft on food items e.g. one' household consisting of 
4 members spent between 81% - 90% of the total expenditure on 
food items (both cereal as well as non cereal). As the 
expenditure class moves up the households spent a lower 
percentage of the-total expenditure on food items. Table 15 
reflects the reverse of this — namely the' percentage of 
oipenditure on non. food items. The. percentage ' of expenditure 
increases with the increase in the expenditure class. 

Mutriti'onal Adecaiacv;- - 

.,2.3 An attempt been- made, to ascerts in the mutri- 
., ti'«al adequ'acy or otherwise, ' 'in table. 14 the' per capita 
daily ^consump'ti on of ' foodgrains d.e#,. cereal has been indica- 
ted in rsspect of thS sample household. The consilmption 
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of foodgrains, it vri.ll*be -seen f ran the Table increases 
from 250 grarames in the lowest expenditure class of below 
Rs,25/- per capita per month to 640 grams in the ej^enditure 
class'of Rs*101-125, Calculating at the rate of 3.3 calories 
per- gram' of f oodgrains (including substi tuts), 640 grams of 
foodgrains give 2112 calories. This is in respect of the 
exp-enditure class R3.101~Rg.125. It V'd.ll be seen from Table 
16 that the food expenditure upto this expenditure class 
takes up nearly 10 % of total expenditure. Under Indian 
condition of climate etc nutritional eicperts have calculated 
thcit the minimum calories essential is 2250 calories. In 
other words/ the consumption in terns of calories even for 
the ;expenditure class v/h£ch consumes the --highest -.amount of 
foodgrains is below that essential for nutritional adequacy. 

It is likely that the. drought in the current years may have 
resulted in a lovvor consumption of foodgrain than in normal 
years. It is difficult to know wli ether this is. so anci whether 
the current year’s consumption is lov.^er than the normal 
consumption.h So far as the expenditure classes below Rs.lOl- 
Rs.l25 are concerned the per Capita daily consumption of 
foodgrains ranges between 25Q gratis and 5-30 grains, The.re is 
no- doubt that even in a normal year, the calories intake 
wSuld be below that essential under Indian condition' of 
climate. 

2.4 hs already^ mentioned earlier, - the cost of Ragi 
per Kg, at Rs.1.70 and Maize at Rs. 1.30 per Kg, . is less than 
the cost . of Rice which is Rs. 2, 30 per Kg, With the increas- 
ing cultivation of 'maize in place of paddy, the poorer 
sections are able to maintain., their .calories intake. ■ In 
fact, it would appear that one difference between the rural 
poor and the urban poor is that the rural poor are is able 
to consume relatively more of foodgrains than the urban 
poorer. This is due to any reasons., Firstly, the urban 
pooi'er have to purchase foodgrains- like any 'other article 
of. consumption whereas in the rural areas, v/hethcr other 
consumer goods and services are within the reach or not of 
the rural poor, a certa in miniaun qucintity of foodgrain is 
available whether grown in their, o.wn field er received as 
wage in kind, (in the case of land less labourers) _ In fact 
it was found during the field 's'tudy that even relatively 
poorer sections consume sctie minitiuo. quantity of moat (even 
if it was pig vjhich is' cheaper bhan mutton etc.) 
puirely in order to .maintain the stamina required for heavy 
field work.' '■'Ragi- for -example /has more e'tamina. giving 
properties than rice and' the consumption of 'Ragi -by the 


for thsir possessing enough staaina 
-Or heovy fxeld work like ploughing® 

,.^®9'9‘xding Other items of expenditure other than 

there^i^^vp.^^ survey -slYowed that 

iittle e;<penditure on items like recreation, 
dmuoemen^, transport and ccmmunication/ footwear etc. 

There was relatively larger expenditure on festivals 
owever much of the clothing need s of the enti re year i ^ 

S^Sditure'^on^?^'^^"'"'^’ and it was found- that 

(Banian) towel t basis for -clothing like 'wests 

L -hT ' iTi i ' ui-iderwears etc. is negligible as canpared 
o?her worfS purchased during festival, in 

Sf it on festival which on the face 

utility relative to the InoOBe is highly 

of riie »edlcal care inspite 

existed in th^ Vh?i^ Government Primary Health Centre 
at Doddaballapur tS™"^ a Government Dispensary 

medical facllftfef^h lot ^SS'blf ^ThSf 

Slorl ?o ^?e™|5e bf JSrdr/" a’® cS^ld not 

thereby a dayswaoe. The? plater S f°rfoiting 

oven if it -dean paying a little mone?. doctors 

thI,maln^e^Sdi?ure*^f cSiMren'? most cases and 

of purchase of boobs and exercise boolT^T 

' C-H A P T E R - -nr 


itr^SliSh®™ ?* monsumpti® eocpendlture - 
in the Village! GovernLjent efforts 


on cereals, pulses, oig and afse?!;, Slb“Sfl%SlS^“^ 




products svveetening agents; spices; vegetables; fruits, 

.meat, eggs, and fish, beverages; intoxicants, pan, cigaret~ 
tes, tobcicco, etc, fudl 'and light, ^ cotton, woollen and 
silk cio-^ing inclaiding readymade gamonts, rent, amusaments 
and sports, education,, medic nes, toiletr^^, sundry goods, 
transport and goanuni cations, ceremonials, etc. It was 
however found that there was notes yet any significant 
■expenditure o n consuner durab,les and semi-durables such as 
furniture, musical instruments, kitchen equipment, foot- 
wear, electric fans, sewing machines, bicycles, raotorcycles, 
secooters, etc. and expenditure on maintenance and repairs 
on such du reties .and sani-durables. However, the impact 
of modern life has been observed in the shape of cycles in a 
few households, taperecord in one particular household as 
vjell as a scooter in one of the richer families covered in 
the sample .study, irhis indicates that in times, to caue 
new .itG' IS -of consuner C5>qpendituj,.re in sudi durable and semi- 
durable items and on their maintenance and: repairs may be 
emerging. It so happens that Arala.nalli^e is only 5 to, 
from Doddaballapur to-t-n and therefore repairs to cycles, 
scooter etc, are still being dene at the tom. Being on 
■ the main high way and being servicec. by ■■ frequent bases, 
there is no problem of cemnutation frcti the village to the 
town. It is reasonable to e>g3ect witli the nev/ agricultural 
technology and high yielding varieties ;wi the use of 
fertilizers and increasing sv/itch over to commercial crops 
like suggarocane, ircone levels will go up and the pattern 
of consunar expenditure will change. The percentage of 
expenditure on food items may deci'ease to some extent and 
in the non food items new items may appoa. The developmental 
agencies- and the Block Developnent Officer would have to 
take note of these developments, - . 

1,2 Further there is a rapid change over from tank 

irri'jation to cncrgl:-:3d pump sets, Exi.:.ting irrigation 
wells are being deepened still further. During the field 
study -it was c- served that there vjas a full time Rig being 
used ih the' village for digging now" wells and ' deepening 
existing wells as part of the villager’s efforts to ensure 
irrigation round the* year- for sugarcane and paddy* There 
is likely to' be an increasing .requirement of spare parts 
and tiaintenance equipments for not, only the pump sets but 
also for the svig^ecane crushers, .seed drills iron ploughts, 
tractors, etc. * ’ 

Unless the Developmental Agencies gear themselves up 
there could be difficulties in meeting the new consumer 
requirements of the village, . 
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G H A P T E R - V 

Sumaiary'^ of finainas, conclusions 
'■ arrSl suggestions . 




(1) E 3 <penditure on food. Items Is more than the ■consump- 

tion ej?pendit'aft on non food items in the case of 29 out of 
30 hcxisaholds' covered in th'e sample. , , 


(2) Expenditure on .foodgrains was niore than expenditure; 
on other food items in respect of the expenditure class uptc 
Rs. 125/- (monthly pet capita expenditure;. . 

(3) The per capita'- expenditure on cereal in higher 
expenditure classes is , below' the per capita expenditure 
in the lower expenditure classes. Also the per capita 
excpenditure on pulses^ is- lov^er in the higher expenditure 
classes than in the lower .expenditure classes. Taken 
together it appears that the maj or change/ as one goes up 
the expenditure class, is, a shift in taste away f ran cereals 
in the diet. 


(4) Against the minimum- daily, calorie in take bf 2250 

calories reguired in Indian condition of climate the calorie 
'intake is. only 2112 . indicating a shortfall in nutritional 
adepaacy, - ' . , 


(5) Very little expenditure is incurred on non-feed ‘ 
items. , 


(O) There is negligible expenditure on durable consumer 
goods. ■ 


(T) : ikpparently high- expenditure on clothing incurred 

annually during festivals is highly utility oriented. 

Suggestions; . . . ' 

- 1 'if I- ' •; ' ' ; i ^ , ; ' '.„■/• „ , , 

l»t ’ Government should make evaliable more facilities 
for cross breeding of -milch, cattle by introducing varietes 
li-ke.-HQlstane, Red Pane, etC:, to enable higher .milk yield 


of milch cattle so -chct inccme from milk becaftCs substantial 
to lessen the dependance on inccme from agriculture. 

2, The prograarae of irrigation wells should oa stepped 
up so that the area unci., r dry land is reduced and the area 
area under Vvret increased to enable svatch over f ran growing 
Ragi which is realitively less profita.ble to greuving sugare- 
cane which is more profitable, 

3, The Service Co-operative Society shaald streamline 
its working to enable small and marginal farmers to turn to 
the society for assitance instead of to private moneylenders, 

4, Another Primary Health Centre shaild be opened in 
the village to shorten tlie queues for medical treatment so 
as to avoid villagers having to depend on private medical 
Doctors and having to spent on me'dical treatment. 
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?_ N T R , 0 D U C T I O N ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The StBtiis of Women was. determined by the foUoiA/ing 
factors: 

1* Extent of Particips tion in Deci,si,on,,,Mgb,iUd. 

Examplee .of - whieh sre^ (e) Decision to marry / tio ^-hom 
; arid when, (b) Decision to have children, when and Iriow 

many (c) Education of children, their upbringing. 

• . 2. Social Relations; Whether relation s/friends of the wife 

....... .are as much iri touch as the husband's. 

"8. ' - Economic 'position: Whether women got any creai .. from 
thri market or loan from the Banks. ' wriether they have 
any property in . their name. These figure''' are to be 
ccmpapd with those pertaining to similarly placed 

. (, _ .;raen* 

4. At Hone; (a) Whether thero is any sharing of domestic 
'Chores/ (b) lQoking''>afteri 'b£ husband/wife in Illness, 
(c) preve lance of bride priee/dowry, (d) preference 
for .oon s/daughters -('«■> 'ooh sumption pattern of boys/ 
gipls ;..and men/women. : tr ; ■ ..'i f 

5* general: (a) Comparative wages of raen/wbmen; (b) 
Lii^racy rates, (c), Pa.rtlcip.a.tion i.ri,,polltioJ^« 

ATM OF THE 'STUDY ■ fvy,- .y.: ^ ^ , , 

■- ■ The 'aim' Of thfi .'study whs to' survey the general^ level of 

d.evelopmenf bf women in ''the 'Jhanjh'ati village/ taken ep en 




sample of the erea, end to study the impact of Gbvernment 
d‘:.Vylopment plans, if any on women' s role and status in the 

Community i Lastly, the idee was also to m.eke sdine suggestions 

foi posrable consideration, for improving the status of women. 

^-t the outset, it may be mentioned that generally it xvas 
extremely difficult to get the.actual statistics pertaining 
to women in many areas. The officials were particularly 

roc;uested to provide statistics for She ■following: 

Education: ■' ' ' 

Number of girls in schools with drop out rates. 'Adult 

eoxication or any vocational training programmes, if an^y for 
Women. ... 

Hea 1 t h 

Birth, mortality and life expectancy rates of men jnd 
women. The women/men covered by family planning.’ ' 

Employment; 

Number Of worpen in employment. Their wages as compared to 

men. developmental measures' tenefitting women. 

hence figures availatie were not -ccmplete and 

hcn« oohclusions have bean: dtawn on the basis of data 
collected during field visits. 

^ II H £ 2. 0 L 0 G Y . ■"■■’ " '■ '■ ■■' ' ' ' 

. The. data was 'ooUeoted during the interviews. The formal 
queotionnaire was not followed thouoh i-h^ 
cpiestions was kept in mind. The fact oTt^^f 

SiL:td“:irnp"o:::Sty~t"^^ 

down, after the interview wa= ' ’ notes were jotted 

It interview was over, and whe*, the person 


in't*;^ rviewed -©as not aware, that his/her replies were being 
frecobdedi': ■ i 

The -data collected frora .interviews/ and observations made 

-durinq f ield visits was combined with background statistics and 
figures available to donate the status of women vis-a-vis 
ni'Sn in tte socic-l fields _ , 

The.peraont interviewed included 15 women,., four 
of them te-longed to Deh Community, five were- Balmikis and 
four were Rors, one was Pan ch and one school teacher, . About _ 

-an eoual number of men were interviewed about their perception 
.of -strtus of. women... These .included one Sarpan.ch, a- school 

Teacher, h three Dehs. 

V.' ..oiRor is land-owning conrminity and consider themselves to be 
equal to Rajputs and Jats. Very few per-^ons belonging -to any 
. .fher caste own land in the village. Khatris run Kri ana ^ shop ^ 
and are migrants from west Pakistan. Dehs'make-Chhajs^vinGWo . 

' Bclmikis mainly work' as agricultural labourers. Jhanj ari 

'village has rio industry, handlocms or handicrafts. Mos- o 

: ; the y engaged' ^in'; agriculture a nd Its relat.-d ; 

; / acti-vities,-;. : - 

"I, ■ EMPLOYMENT 

Villa#- women either worked in ■ thCir ' own ' or in the 

fi'cld of others as hired help/ in addition to working as 
co-)kB, mothers and tenders of cattle in their own houo:^. 

■ niw^man of the village was employed ' in any r^vemment ^3ob 
or was in any other kind of -empio#i-ent, thotigh 60 men ut e 
village wen- paid employees --CGovt. .jobs or other perma 
.-moloyment) ' The waa^s of ^•wo.ten working in the ■field were 
Rs- 5/- -per,- day ..:,a-s com'..ared,.-tp: Rf:.8/- -paid , to. men. This work 

oni*V'" ^'uxinQ”, sowintj 011 ^ 

hired olS'Ccnr was,.-.ayiil<3bi®- ..to women ju ^ ^ 

^ ' ■ rn Qfher months of the yea.r, w'Dmen x^rked rn 

. harvesting seasons,., l^,oth^lc monzns ox.y ^ ; , ■ v, f 


•’-hen'r own hoine,s. 


Some have,,takcn to weav/ng ‘I>urries*, but 


i'= done only for cj.oni*=-’s tic conSTjmptir.n and not for 
O'Slling. There was no handloom or handicraft industry 
w'orth the name in village. Some women belonging to families 
awning cs tile also sell milk. Women have no other side 
■'■r:- fe osi'-n tc earn money 'like selling vegetables or colle cting 
firewood etc. 

■ Women "of Dsh community, which. -l-iVed in a ^sparate 

cicross the G.T. Road fron the. villc.:ge, though apart of 
the vi.llage.do not venture into the :fieids. They only make 
Chhasjs and their men sell' it. .. .A woman can make about 4-5 
chfeaajs, r-.- day which they normally sell at abcut Rs.5-6/- though 

it-may fetch^h price during harvesting. ,\ccording to 1971 

Census the pe were -217 "workers in the- village and all of them 
males. Unemployment figure’s of same Census, was male^ 24o and 
females 417. . 'i , ' 

2. ■ education . ; f : 

There Is only one primary- iSchodl- in the Village. The 
attnndence of the school totals- 115 of which 80 are toys end 
girlt: number 3'6, , .According to 1971 -.Census, the liteirates in 

the village were 1,66 males- and .33 females.' Girls of either 
tich families or very poor Balmiki or De.'h families go to school. 

No girl of over 10 years was seen at--ending school. -. Mo.st of the 

girls did not attend school because they were found , to be burdened 
v;i';h- household chores .from a vf.’ry-. tender age. it fell tj their 
lot to- lock’ after the taller ferpthers or sisters„.and help the 
mother in general chores around the house. The l^ys, even 
though the-iy did not., attend school had no corresponding household 
duties. Even- their own little, chot-es were passed on to their ■ 
sisters, even thsjugh they- -were -youngt^r , to their brothers. 

There ere only three:.-, girls in the village- wto .have p.e'ssed 
midc^e school, AlX them-'beiong to Rpr cemmuniby., on the 

boys"’ Who are" graduates and about l5 who 
■ he-ve '|>as.;ed matric,-.'- The ne'arest' middle/ school is in .the- 
, neigh teuripg village -Uaha-na 6ne''kms-. from Jhenjhari, 
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Most villag‘:-rr. were hesitant to send their daughters to 
neighbouring villagf^s for studying for the fear of the girls 
going B stray or being teased by boys resulting in decline 
in their value in the marriage market. Parents thought 
that educating girls was of no use except that it kt^oped in 

enhancing the chance of th<-ir geitting better matches. 

There se<:^ned to he no scheme f -.r , adul t education for women, 
one school oeacher was woman. She was univ-rsslly 
condemned as int^fficient a nd unable to the children. 

The anger seemed to directed against her knitting, in her 
spare time and her preoccupation vicith her husbaud/ home 
and children . and possibility of her taking maternity leave 
or 'Absenting herself in: the event of her children' s illness 
or other domestic crisis. 

The anger vjas obviously unfounded tr- cause , not even one 
charge.' wa s, subs ten ti a ted, 1 1 :appe ered that fehe was. baaing lebel- 
led all wrong things li-;CBUse of her sex. 

The '-Nehru Yuvak Kendra has opened up e voCa.ti nr.l guidance 
centre for ■wi^men/ X'\jherc knitting/ sewing and sticking is 
■taught. Only lp~l2 girls attend the classes mpst of the 
girls of the village are busy in attending to aoutinc domestic 
chores. Those who attended the centre also did hot . take it 

seriously and thought it, mr-ire- e3 a 3 ;:eGrec.ti'onai activity, 

3, women. AND POLITICS 

There is one woman Panch in the village. Her nt.me is 
Mahgti/ is 65 years o£ age and has bf^en Panch for (.iie It: at 

10-12 years of eg®. She' is quite, vocal, in Panchayat meetings. 
But her contribution is not crjnsidered signifi.cant. I*. .■.■p:> Bred 
that she being older them even ' Sarpanch wb s often indulged. 

About 5 yGc-:rs ago Mahile ‘Mandal was established at the 

instence of sarpench/ but because' of lack of interest on the 
part of women folk, the organization was wound up. Now tliere 
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i. nr,' oirgr'nizo tion of womc^n in the village* The women have 
no lerder of their own. Men leaders lead w-cinen too, 

•- '.bmen in general were quite aware of the politic-o 
ar-und. They knew ' that .the Indira Gandhi waa the prime 
MinJ ster. They also knew chout various political pc:riw*ieo ond 
the party in power. They were also aware of the election 
■or.'ooor,. In'' feet they .showed as much awareness os men of the 

aree. They caricatured the , be.‘havi our of the candidate standing 
for eiectianv, while trying to get votes from the lov/er c®tc-u. 

They she'--rfcd. at his superficial efforts of calling them his own 
and almost knee touching. No woman of the village was represen- 
ted in Politics at Stevt® level, though a., man from the village 
by ncime Shiv Ram Varma is a Minister in Haryana Cabinet, 

■4, RELIGION ' ' ' 

There ds one. Shiv TOTple in Dadupur (3 kms. from Jhanjhari), 
ane Mate. Temple and one’sayed kl Mazar in the village, 'Women in 
gtmeral seemed more reiigi.ous «' nd superstitious thon men. There 

w-'S no system of going .to temple regul.^rly. Women went to 
t'.'-mples only on occasions. Women of higher erstes had some murtis 

in -ne comer of their, houses. But wrtnen of lower castes did 
not have any pooja corner in the hou^. Most women did 'Havan' 
in tlrir houses on occasion^' or distributed Gur, sweets according 
to their st'-tus .in the name^ -of the Cbd after, fulfilment of their 
wishes.''" ^ . 

The religi JUS functions are mainly associated with Death, 
Birth and Mrrrii-ge, Most of the religious functi.ons seem to be 
women affairs though the 'priest. Pandit or Purohit i.c, always male. 
The pr-rticipati.u is mostly of wemen, though men folk are 
• interested onlookers. No religious function is a'jmplete without 
women, end entry of wi^men is not banned to any religious percints. 
Though men, were not allow",:- d entry into the temple .of ‘Mata* the 
female ' ..Qoddees, 
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OF mRRI/- C£ 


' In most f emilies, the girls got married , at the attainment 

of puberty, say 12-14 years. The- marriagt^able age. for boys 
vja 3 generally found to be 16-20 years. The a:verog3 age of 
marric’ge tends to be lovjer in the low css to femilieo ^.h-n in 
high cr-ste oner, for exerhple a Deh girl .got married at che age 

r^f sey 13 , but a Ror girl normally got marriSdiMl^ at the age 
o.f. .18-19. in some fcmiilies, the marriage ceremony was 
performed much earlier, say at the age of - 12 th hut wa,a 
; C'"insumated only a few years later. I^^ qne - Belmibi family 
interviewed, the girl had got married at- the age o£ 8 , 

4 years; hence and the girl was still in the parents house. It 

was expected that girl may go to her husbands house, sometimes 
next .year. Partners for marriage are normally selected from 
■utside the village, the distance ranging from 8 miles to even 

100 miles. ' " .a d; 


COMMENT FOR MARRI^>.CB; 


Jill marriages took place at the ■ initiative of the 

pni-ents 'mostly fathers. The girl and the boy do ngt even ^ 
cr 6 each other. The village elders to-ik pride in declaring 


•that in the past decade there, ha. s not been even one run-a way 
marriage! ‘ 'Whereas ' the boy.S were generally involved in the 


discussi^'n ' eh-iut 
f ■ ii: bi '-iden ' f c r the 


the coming marriage —. the topi c.wa-s almost 
gi r 3. - . She is only te Id" cr ' even ' rhe c r s 


;-.he nev;s .;.'f her inpending m'arriage.. Girls' normally live in 
their hu 3 h-nds hu-se- efter marriage and bp.ak all ties v;ith 
th‘--ir parents, and family members. . ... - * 


7.'; DOWRY ■ , V . 

in all the communities thb^ practice of d-wry was pre'vei,nt. 
Even in lowliest community, of Dehs the practice of dowr./ was 
there instead of Bride price. Tte dowry given :,to rl daughter 
according to ec'-nomic positi-on of • the families while 
Deh' s spent Rs.5000 on marriage, the highest caste in the 
village", Rors spent more, than 50,000 on each marriage. The 
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d:'v;ry was mcstly, in the fonn r.f presents to the Bride ^ 

Bridegroom or the Bridegrooms' family, which mainly. C'-nsisted 
of clothes, jewellery for Bride, household erticles and utensils ^ 
no ^3'ometime.5., v;here -they could afford even., furniture also. 

8. WIDOW :RF*4iaR&Ij^CE ^ 

In lower communities widow remarriage was prevelant. In 
Deh and Baimiki community, the widows often married again. But 
in high.-r community of 'Rors,., the widows could ,fe .married only 
in the family of the husband, d.e. to the: close rela'ti .n of the 
husband like a 'brother or uncle. This custom , is called 
’Chaddar Dalna' and xv'as started mostly to prevent the 
property in the name of or inherited by the widowt going to 

another family, in Brahmin families, the question of widow . . 
remarriage was. unheard of. • 

9. PREFERENCE OF SONS OVER DAUaTTERS 

irrespfe’.ctive of the caste of the family, sons are prsrfercd ' 
to boys. Th:>ugh no discrimination against daughters was 
•..bvious, w.rjnen went out of the. way to impress upori u.s the 

impartial treatment meted out to sons and daughters almost 
03000 cting a fjat f-or their bravado in suffering daughters* 

10. CONSUMPTION PATTERN 

-Most of the villagers wfre vegetarians. No ' ' woman was 
rep. rtcd to b© non-vegetarian or acQistomed ;to elcohlic drinks, 

though many men were pointed out to be accustomed to meat eating 
and plcohlic drinks. Men got preference in share of food, 
f,>llow--d by sons, t hen d eughters and last of all arid, mos'tly. 

left overs w«re ■ consumed .by wives.' wives invariably ate lest in ■ 
the, family. ■ ..f ' 
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11 . HOUaE HOLD CHORES ^ ...r, ./ 

; The Concept that the h'::aiifehold chores .-re menial 
and hence the lot of women was 'well este.blished. The idea 
of the husband sharing or deling the household choxes or tending 
children evoked derisive daughter as something, unethicsl and 
demeaning for men. Even in the evf.-'nt of wife* s illness, the 
Women of the neighbourhood usually come to the rescaae of the 
ailing wife and husband is s^irved as he is used to. 

12. ' *^>DOPTIOM OF FAMILY fe^NNING 

The only means of family planning known to .women xi/as 
stvrli .sati on. , .During Emergency,, many men of the village were 

forcibly sterlised, it was alledged. , only 3 vrjnen ip the 
w’holo village have undergone tuboctomies es against about 6o 
vasectcmi<5E. This v;as because of the general fear .-'f c.mplica- 
ti ns .of- tubectomi' v\fter;;Emer^^ncy thermo we coses 

of Voluntary vasectomies, . Some of ami lies t ven had lo— 12 childxren 
and pc“'rf:;'nts had not still undergone sterlise ti-an. when r:jue -.tioned 

ab'iUt the reason, the women said that nobc'dy came to pick up 
cair men as if they expected the .raids and forcible oi dicing 
of men as tfe normal modus - opre'nc3ii*. - p 

13 . CfiBDIT Hf COOPER,\TlVES i ' 

}\ C-aopc^irr. tive s-vsciety exists which gives loan for 
agricultural and n.'^n a gricultural purposes*.: . Not even .'.me vjoman 
hab got' any loan, though the so.ciety -has so' for giv>.^'n Ro,3. 25 
lakhs or, loan t^.; 275 men. in market also most men got credit and 
no woman got any. 

14. FIIUNCK.L CONTROL OVER THE EaMILY ^ ^CglTt . 

.Th-.mgh in .all families inte^iewed, th^ men gave their 

e-rnings to' the Wemen of the' liou'se for ' 'safe keeping. The real 
control of family "budg-t remained' with men. How much m'.ucy 
spdn'C and where is .aiway's husbands decision,. 
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15. IMHLRITENCE RIGHTS 

Though most men and women were awar- o£ the equal inheritt nce 
riqhto .;■£ sons end daughters, the actual implemen te tion . of it 
v?as ii'.' where areas it. Most men and women felt that it gA’a.s ^ 

vf ry' impractical ■ law enacted to create ■ differenoen tetv;e-en 
familiec. ■ It . was generally., felt that the daughters sha.re of 
proo'-rty should, he given to t hem , as dowry. , and, sons should sharc^ 
the property. The ^ idea of a sister . asking of divi.sicn of 
property from brother was aS' unacceptable to wom€in ,e-s to men. 

M: women interviewed he;d any property in her name. 


16. perception of women, of .their status 

Women seem to be taking quit© an active part in decision 
making process whether inside the houses or outside the houses. 
Many wives we r (2 found to be more' vocsl as compared to their 
hu^’.bands on many issues. Their views were foUnd to be rational 
and well founded and their argument cogtint end cc>herant. 

Thia was particularly so in the women of Deh end Balmiki 
e mmunity. But when put a. s.tright questi -n as to wfo is 
the master of the house> the unhesitating reply of both 
men end wr.-men was that it was the man end the woman were 
listened to only when they had- any thing worth while to say. 

The w:men of higher castes were withdrawn, les-- out-qpoken 
and mo-.re tactful. They gave evasive and diplomatic replies, 
a^nd raised eyebrows at the que cation that whether there could le 
oven a r-amote ^possibility of woman being a dominant partner. 



CONCLUSION 


The general impression from the study of 'the . villagv; 
indicates that status of -women., is definitely lower as 
compered to men, in all .fields^., It is equally evident .'that 

they ‘are oon-ten't at the state of ■■ affairs. 7 -ge old traditions 
have ingrained in their, minds, that men are stiperior beings 

end salvati.on of wc^en is only through serving their men well. 
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it father, husband or sen. The attitude of the men towards 
women also revealed that women w;ere considered to b; fit only 

for domestic chores and daughters were something that have 
to be suffered till first opportunity for marriaga arose. 

The status of women of lower castes i.e. Deh and 
Balmiki community appeared to be tetter than the status ■•:f 

XAi'omen cf Ror castes. The reason perhaps may be that \\;omen of 
lov/cr communities are equal earning partners whereas women 

of Ror;': are compl'etely economically dependent on their men folk. 

Girls have less choice in marriage as compared to b-jys. 
Their marriage ege is lower, so that they can te moulded 
according to the wishee of the husband and in-laws. They seoned 
t'o have very little say in their husband's Ivuse, either on the 
way to spend money or in the upbringing ?f their childrc-n. They 
hod no property in thf'ir names, they did not even want any ^ 

Tlxy did not get any loan from cooperative eicicties, or from 
Banks. Their literr;cy rate: ig low, (anpl'^yment potential 
negligible and they are confined to kitchen and dome -tic chores. 
Even in illness, husbands do not Come to their rescue, they 

hav . to depend on women -if thej nt ighbaurho-xL Naturally xvhen a 
daughter is born, she is suffered, given less to eat than her 
brother, educated less than her brother, trained in dome otic 
chojo'-s (which is to be her fate) from an early age, married 
off at en earliest opportunity for perpetual slav-'ry te '■he 
husband and her in-laws. The tele of woe starts again / 

daughter is b-^m to her. 

There is a crying need for uplifting the status . f vjc^men. 
The?; situoti.'jn is so bad that they are not even aware of their 

Condi ti -'ns, far fmm wanting any improvement in it. Some 
adult ec5uC6tien classes, vocati,..nal guidance programmes or 
increasing the employment potential of women mry help in ; 

improving their economic lot and hence their status. 
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The Status of Women 

In " 

AralafnalOiig e y 111^9 e/ Karnataka State 



Introd uctio n^ 


Any assGssmant of the status of ijorrisn 



has to start from ths social frameuork. Social structures 
cultural norms and value systems influence social expectations 

regarding the behaviour of both men and women and dotermine 

a woman's tolas and hat position in sooiety to a groat extent. 

The most important of these institutions ate the oy->tems of 
descent, family and kinship,, martiags and religious ttadilions. 
They proulde the ideology, and mot.al basis for. men 's and women’s 
notions about their rights and duties. The normatlue standards 
do not change at ths same pace as ohenges In other forms of 
aopial organization brought: about by. such feotore as tsohnologicai 
and educational aduancs, urbanization, increasing population 
and changing costa and standards of Iluing. This gap explains 
the frequent failure of leu and educational policy to produce 
■the desired impact on social attitudes. The social status of- 
„men in India is a typical example of this gap between the 
position and reloe accorded to them by tit, constitution and 
the laws, and those imposed on them by social traditions. Uhat 
is possible for women in theory la seldom within their reach 
in fact. Hence the status of uomeh in the Indian context can 
not be defined, simply. The exlstlng inequalities and imbalances 
had resulted in differences in the impact of the various forces 
of change on different groups of women. In order to understand 
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tha nature, of the constraints and disabilities that affect. 

' i 

Woman in the performance of their multiple reles/in the society, 
the economy and the polity, they have to be seen not as a 
homogeneous group, but as members of differsnt sections of the 
population, according to the differences in their lounls of 
social existence. It is in this context that a study uas taken 
Up to assess ths status of uomen in a uillage, for the rural 
population of uomen in India is more than four times that of 
the urban population of uomen and hence more represnntatiue 
in nature. Aralamallige,. a village in Karnataka State uhich 
is the sixth largest stats in India and eight in population uith 

an area of 1,91,733 sq. k,ms. and population of 29.29 millions 
in 1971 uas chosen '.for the purpose of our study. The choice 
of the village uas- made, essentially on the ground that a socle 
economic survey had been :Conducted in this particular village 
in 1961 uhich uoul d help us compare cut findings. 

Aims and Ob.jectipes of the Study? The aim of 'tha study 
uas to survey the general level of development of the uomen 
in the region, particularly in the Aralamallige village and 
to study the impact of government development plans if any on 
women's role and status in the community. It is also the 
intention of the study, if need be to suggest measures for 
improving the status of women in this village. 
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i^etho d oloQV l The study uas made combining field visits, 
observation method, and informal interview method with whatever 
background statistics and figures available to denote the status 
of women vis-a-vis men in the various fields. Out of the 
sixteen jatls living in this village thirty women from out of 
thi-rteen jatis wete picked out on a random basis and inter- 
viewed. Besides, two women centenarians of the vilLage - 

Magamma wi f a o f Wuni venk atapp a and Doddakka wife of Byre Gouda, 
the only woman Panchayat momber of the village - Anurnakka wife 


of Nanyiah Gowda, the convenor of the churcha riandal - 
Ruduamma, the Mukya' Sovika of tha village-l'imala Ratna, the 
village school Head-master' K. Ramakrishna Rao, the teacher in 
charge of the Night School -Saradamma, Daughter of nunisuamappa, 
A. Chandrdsekariab son of Ueerabadri'afti, an snliyhocnud elder 
of the village and the husband of the riid-uife Mrs, Esthe® 
yilliams in charge of the Primary Health Centra were also 
interviewed. Before proceeding to^ the village jcomplete 
statistics of the village usre gathered from tho census office 
at Bangalore. Discussions were also held with tne senior 
officers of the Censes office, the members of the Faculty of 

.Tfg'gy'f , V; ■'■y; v'y'C n,.3tri,g,e ,yTy'.-'yc,.y'; :,y; .g,. 

the Bangalore and the. 


Institute ’s honorary director Sri V.K. R.\i. Rao. _ A prd.liminary 
discussion was also held with, the. officials of the village 
like the lohsildar, the Block Development Officer, the Dunior 
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difficulties in obtaining precise replies, Soms of she inter- 
preters provided uere educated members of the village I'csslf 
and hen ce known : to my rssponden ts. This 1 found fettered the 
women from giving free and' frank opinions* ' The men in many 
house— holds considersd it a prerogative to be present during 
the interview of their women and hence truth was not forth- 
coming in all cases. Therefor 85 there must be falsehoods in 
the tabulation-. However general tendencies can be obssrved. 

Area Profiles Aralamallige, a medium sized villags in 

Doddaballapur taluk of Bangalore District in Karnataka State, 

is situated by the side of a large • irrigation tank which 'is 

constructed in a shallow valley of undulating uplands of the,: 

o ^ 

Southern Naidan, The village is located at 13 ,15,7 north 

0 ^ 

lattiiude and 77 30.5 east longitude and only 5 Kms. from 
Doddaballapur town, with 4 nich it is connected: by the Doddaball-a- 
pur Nelamangala State road. The village is situated in a 
region which is open and undulating covered with scrub jungle. 

It lies within the river basin of Arkavathi, There are no- hills 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The. climate in the region is 
very salubrious. It is. not very, much different from Bangalore 
where the mean temperature is about 76. The annual , rain fall 

; If 

recorded at Doddaballapur 18^.30 received Imainly ' betwe'-^n -’nay 
•and November.^ The North East Monsoon contributes tho maximum. 
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T^or^^rriq to show the origin of the 
There are no certain recoroo &iiu 

image, but there is a stone inscription in old Kannada in 

the Tillag e tenple of Channekesaga uhioh indioates that the 

^nn Thom'S is 3 ISQsnd 

village uas in existenoe Oder 600 years sgc.^ 
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ated that a devotee 


attached to the name of the village. It is 

, r 1 v/er to t SiB ifnsgs 

offered a garl and of jasmine cuds made or 

of Lord Channakesava in-^the temple in fulfilment of a vou. 

Oo the day follouing the offering, it was obsarved that cha 

......s.i,. -r. . , , p, ^, 3 ; Th 

buds had blossomed into rlo ^ ^ 

\ .nine "or” Aralithu nallige’' 'jtich means . i 

be' called "Aralamaim 

"dasmine blossomed”. 

F i-ho uillane is 1863 acres (7.54.sq. kms) 

The area of the wiiicige 

, , . (. .nfl? acres are cultivated lands. Though the , 

nut ot which 10UZ acres , 

d nd.r different crops varies slightly from year 
rovtent of land unoer dit reran k ^ 

. one in thn yillaoe are ragi and 

<-0 v»ar, the important food crops ih th. u i , 

•LO yuaxj , ^ lan-ds# 

. .on in the dry lends and sugarcane and paddy m i ^ 

fn 3 tav for a lonQ time as ragi 
nraf-t-sm has come to stay rbaj. o x 
This cropping pattoiu 

X .nnritv of the villagers and 
X IP Fnnd for the vast majority oi 
is the staple foot luj.. 

,no jF the important commercial or up. 

sugarcane i- 

. Th rp are 311 households in the village, 

■ Po pulation : Thsre are on 

. mnlps and 647 males 

. , nn,Finn nf 1410, comprising 76oi moics 

Ljith a population or i^iu, f ^ ^ 

u- p 1 Field Rpsearch in 5ouiii'n\ India 
Caocurding to - Geographical riald , 

ipgs - A Progress Nonograph Gditadby Kenzo Fugiu. , 

II • .ii-v of Hiroshima - flarch 1980/. 
uf Geography, University of • _ 

X- hat, a strong bias toward the main uhicn i 
village population has a strong 

ratio 0 r total 


a common 


feature in Indian pillages. The esx 
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p op u 1 c 

tion is 117.9 malss 

to 10 0 

mal es uhi ch i s hid n oj 

D than 

u sual 

in India. Sex ratios are 

much diff 

arant from 2i 

56,7 rn al o s 

in the 

! age group df above 

70 to 

63.5 male 

s in that of 

35-39 

y : ar s 

old, ■ No clear reasons for 

such big 

di f f eren cas 

can bs 

identified. 






Population by Caste and 

Sex in Aralamalligs 








S, No, 

3 a ti / 

Wo. of 

^ Flale Famale 

G ran d 



Ho u s e 

hoi ds 


Total 

1. 

Brahniin 

^ 2 

3 

2 

5 

2. i 

Lingay at 

10 

27 

21 

48 

2. \\ 

Vokkaliga; 

59 

141 

136 

277 

4, 

Telugu Ban-anjiga 

.52 

139 

110 

249 

’ 5 . ; ; 

Kuiuba 

64 ; 

153 

132 

285 

6, 

Kammar a 

12 

27 

23 

50 

7. . 

Uppara . 

12 

27 

23 

50 

a. 

Bhaj antri 

4 

16 

7 ' 

23 

9. 

.■ Ag asa ' 

2 

1 

1 

o 

10. 

Bbd§ 

32 

■ 83 

70- 

15 3 

11. 

V'adda 

11 

. 2,9 

, . 19 

48 

12. 

Tamil Banajiga 

-.1 

* ' 3 

2 

. 5 

13. 

Bes ta ' . ' : '■ ' . 

1 

■ 1 

0 

1 

14. 

riarathi 

■ 1 ■ 

• 3 

2 

5 

IS, 

Adi Karnataka 

39 

94 

79 

173 

■ ,16, - 

Adi Dravida' 

' 5 ■' 

7 

■11 

18 


S, f\io. 

", '3at"i 

No. 

H ou s 

of h al e 

e holds 

Fem.ale Grand 

Total 

CentemDorarv settlers 





j. 

3 ain 

1 . , 

4 

3 

7 

2. ' 

hiaciuliar 

- -1 

0 

2 

2 ■ 

3. : 

■ Ediga ' 

" 1 

1 

0 

1 

4. 

Y'elavaru 

T 

1 

2 

r' ' 

■W,J 

5. ' 

Telugu .ifenajiga 

1 

3 

2» 

5 



311 

763 

647 

1410 


3ati Composition; Aralamallige is a multijati A/illage, 
There are 16 jatis living in the village excepting 5 jatis of 
temporary settlers. The follou/ing six jatis out of total sixteen — 
Lingayats, Vokkaligas, Kurubas, Karmrnaras, Bhajantris and Adi 
Karnatakas are stated as original inhabitants of the village. 

They, can be grouped into four Lingayats perhaps as priests, 

if 

Uokkaligas and Kurubas'as cultivators, K.ammaras and Bhajantris 

as village artisans and Adi Karnatakas as agricultural labourers. 

The other jatis came to live in the village in later ages. 

One of thj ch.nractaristics of jeti composition of Aralamallige is 

found in the lack of numerically dominant jatis. Of the total 

311 households, 'the major and powerful jatis are Kurubas, 

liokkallgas and Telugu Banajigas, but theii^ household numbers 

are almost equal. They form the major group of agriculturists 
in the village. In additi gn. bho-m OBdas amJ lipparas are ^ . 

included into n.i Itnv J st gvuup. Mps-b. bo oyx-i 

uniun at hianua n.,H snrv^ica jatis .group composed of the followi.un 



nine, jatis^ ■ They are ■ Bha^jantri.e ( barb -irs) Agasa's, ( uasli.er man; 
Kammaras (blacksmiths and goldsmiths), Woddas, (stone cutters), 
Tamil Banajiga, originally an agriculturist but engagod in 
boring and constructing uells), Harathi (originally an agri- 
culturist but working as a danrcec), Bests (originally a fishermaf 
but a beggar in the v illage ) one Ediga (a toddy ssller) and 
one Yelavar* (the maker and seller of cattla drugs) hcuseholds, 

4 '' ' 

The third group is Brahmin. Only two Brahmin familres are 
living in the village, whose social position is the highest of 
all. They are the former shanbog (Patwari) and school master. 
The fourth group is the Lingayat-a households, whose oocial 
position is next to Brahmins. The Lingayats took the brahmin’s 
place as priests in the early,, history of the village. The 
Lingayats are now engaged in various occupations. The fifth is 
scheduled jati group which is formed by Adi Karnataka and Adi 
Dravida households. The last group consists of contemporary 
settlers belonging to the government. 

Occupation Distribution s According to the Japanese 
Survey, of the total population of 1410,. 514 persons which 
include 29 female.s possess a main occupation. The small number 
of females is due to both the lower estimation of their labour 
participation and the Bapanese research design, uhich confines 
ths word q,f "occupation.” to gainful professions only. Thus 
.. house keeping is excluded from occupations. Rost of the female 
workers acGoiding" 'to ‘the Jap.ansse survey are widows, who 
must support their families, • They are classified into agricul- 
. turists, agricultural labourers, tailors, 'tea shop keepers, 
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tradars and a nutse. From the present surv/.py it. uas found 
that a number of u.imarried female members are also engaged in 
jobs especially in the former tuo occupations. In the village 
accopding to the 3apan ese,- Survey 1l2 persons follou subsidiary 
occupations of ijhich 13 are females uh.o are engaged essentially 
in hired agricultural labour. These figures uere also found to 
be grossly under estimatad, 

■The Occupation Distribution of the 

villagers as per census 1971 


S.No, Occupations 


Male Female Total 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

6 . 

9. 

10 


Cultivators 348 

Agricultural labourers 91 

Livestock, Forestry etc. - 

Mining and Quarrying ■ - 

Manufacturing, Process- 
ing Services, Repairs - 


Household Industry 15 

Other than Household 
Industry 2 

Construction 4 

Trade and Ccmmarce 10 

Transport Storage and 
Communication : 5 

Other Services 21 


99 

37 


2 

2 


447 

128 


17 

4 

4 

1C 

22 


Total Uorkers 496 141 

Non Workers , 268 531 
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:n d Education 


ons of the uiliage according to th 


Can sus of In d; 


35 4 of iohich 283 uere mal 


■jercentag'e of Literacy in the village ucrksd out to 27 


1 iteracy in ' the villag e in 1961 had gons, up by 1. 6/i ove 
in 1951, Literacy among the rnalss uorked put to 4a/a ul' 


racy among the females uas so lou as 


Accor 


Census 1971, the literacy rate ;of the viriage uior!. 


uere found to be literate which works out to 54,71/a and 33 


espectively, Whereas the literacy rat 


of the V 11 1 


male 


registered considerable increase, the female lit 


rate; has trebled, which is a remark abl 


trend. ■ Sine 


there is a Primary school in the vii 


School which has classes I to VII, Th 


total number of children 


in the school at present is 320 with 191 boys and 129 girls as 
compared to the 1961 figures of 119 boys and 57 girls. Here 
again the enrolment of girls has shown a marked inorsaso; as 
compared to the boys. The village had a Night School for boys 
under tho Adult Education Scheme from 1972 upto 1978. Then it 
was taken over by tho Assistant Education Of f i ccr , ' Doddaball apur 
and since 1979 both boys -and girls attend the school which has 
a male and a female teacher. When the school started in 1979, 
there were only 15 girls and 20 boys. Now in hardly a ysar’s 
time, the enrolment of girls has doubled (3Q) but the number 
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of boys snrolled has inofeased to 24 only. This may be dus to 
ahP fact that more than SOf- of the dropouts after class H In 
,,, p,i,ery school are girla and the reason for their dropping 
oot according to the headraster is houseuork and poyerty. 

Since the girls are really heen to stu^ they come to the . ig 

CO 9 30 P.m.) after the day's hard uork, uhen 
School v8.:00 p. in. P- 

ths mothers ars back homa# 

The people of the village Ara-lanallige are 

mainly Hindus. One or tuo fluslim families living in the village 
aarlier have migrated and there is only one Christian family 
1 - • 1 man l-hat of th® midwife. 

in the. village - wn at ui . 

1 ,nniiaoe! The languages spoken, in the, Village are 

' , nd Tolugu - There are also- one or tuo Tamil and harathx 

Kannada ano leiugu# 

QpeakinO familiss. . , ■ 

u . ^ ^he male adults of the village 

Dress*. The dress of tne 

K- 4 - ^ d hanian for the upper garments and knicker 

consists of shirt and banian tor ' . 

Inner The dress of females consists of 
end dhotis for the lower. 

-u y, .nr -srep in the ordinary sty^e. Under 
-^nd blouse. thoy wear saro,. m 
saree '-‘n'- ^ amnnn 

Mcoet and bodice are becoming coii.n 
p,Pmentslikapc,tiOO.t . ,i„3s. Uomen 

tesnoged gins and young- uomen of u „ mm sloth 

p or class genersUy prefer handloom cloth 

irrespective of caste or c consists of 

. -11 nude cloth. The dress of male chil 

■ ' nd the female children user frocks and 

,„irt and -knickers end femal 

nndn of mill cloth. The uomen wear ernamunvu Ilk 
jumper mad„ o mil . npole", "Anchina 

enrnlns, "3umki" an ornament hanging r . ^ 


/nle" - ® ^tn 


miHra cif black wood, "Kalungara 
d of earT.ing made or oiacK > 
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facilitiss*, but the ne-arest telegraph office and the public 

call office are at Doddaballapur toun only. ( f) Other . A s r vi ces ; 

The village has ^ ^'eterinary Centres a Milk Produce Co-operative 
h a service co-operative society Ltd.j 

Society ^ and a Youth Club which cater to the various needs o 

thfj villagers. Besides it has a number of petty shopsy tea stall 

small hotels and barber shops. Though no market is in the 

village, the nearest weekly market is at Doddaballapur which 

takes place every Thursday. 

Davelopmsnt Indicators? The village Aralamallige is only 

5 kms from Doddaballapur, which is a flourishing town noted for 

its silk weaving industry. Since the village is only a walking 

distance from Doddaballapur, with its industrial complex, one 

would expect the peopl e of this village to have shared the 

prosperity of their urban brethren. But Aralamrllige has 

remained mainly an agricultural village but with tremendous 

development potential. The village has an irrigation tank with 

tank bed area of 462,26 acres. Besides the tank, thnre are 

■are fitted with 

4S Irrigation Wells out' diibich--40c/ pumpsats. Thera are 22 
drinking water wells and one bore well. The village is 
electrified and it is situated by the side of Doddaballapur 
Celamangala State road. It is therefore easily acce^.ible, 

(The Socio Economic Charac teristics of the Sample 
House holds;) - Castewise Occupation and Employment Details, 
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Caste Uise Education Details 




.AS can be seen from the first Table , Cultivation Is 
Ccirriod on essentially by the .■members belonging to communities 
like Vo^^ Kurubas and Bedas, where.as agricultural 

labourers come from many castes like Ku rub a, Beda, Adi Karnataka 
Aar Dravida, Uppara, Banajiga and Agasaru. Agricultural laboun 
in bhe village seems to be taken up more ,.^ue to conditions of 
poverty than^ as. an occupation followed by the caste. The. 
women agricultural workers consist of unpaid family workers and 
agricultural labourers. The women who assist their husbands 
in the cultivation of family lands get no recognition for their 
labour; also the v/oraen who spend the whole day at home doing 
housework. In the sample households , there we.re .more women 
agricultural labourers than men. omen seemed to be taking up 
agricultural labour in great number even though for the same 
back breaking toil it was leamt d.u ring the interview that they 
get only T s • 3 /- per day as against Rs . 5/- received by their 
counterparts. Though the Indian constitution provides for the 
elimination of discriminations in the pay of wom.en, it is seen 
that pay discriminations have not been, removed altogether. 

The wage Boards and the other wage fixing bodies set up under 
the Minimum wages Act 19I+8 have been taking into account the 
equal_ pay principle while recommending wage scales. But 
differences in the wages of men and women still exist. Ihus 
there continues to be substantial difference between the .legal 
provisions and the actual practice. ..Jks.far as other labour is 
concerned, women did not find the,; jobs suitable, and this is 


' ' '■ ■ 2cr - ■ ■ ' 

only knovm joh for t'aeiru Hence the majority of thra --joraon 
decision to take up agricultural labour was but an inevit 
one . ' 

Except two women belonging to the idi Dravida ana 
Karnataka communities , all _the others said that the v.-orking 

or in the shops Wcr^ gooo. 

^ the two lov/er Caste women was the long working 

hours (from 9*h0 a.m. to 5«'H 2*^^^.,) with -hardly any rest. ■ T,i 

the majority of my respondents, said that the working conditio: 
were good , on discreet enquires., ; it was reliably learnt th^.t 

tho'rc were ten cases of lower caste women- being molested in r 
village fields. No case ofcourse seems to have been reported 
|.d to the police allegedly due to the fear of the.:¥rath of tile 

mer.ibc rs of the higher castes* 



husband 


In 15 out of the, 30 sample households, where both the 
and wife earned, the husband only had the entire con'tr'o 




r t^a.mings of both. There were four cases where th 
es had the safe custody of money - earned by both. Stran 
four cases related to the households nf lower castes 1 
Dravida, 7.di Karnataka, .Agasaru... and Bhajan-try. In one 
a Bhajantry household, even whsm t-.he . 


incha 


-Tigs* -On the contrary in a 
jh the woman only earned the enti 
money was kept by the -husband, 
ly inter.ylew,s,.. a woman seemed surprised at my 
le-; .»_Why should , I keep the money when my 
In a -majority.i„:^^.f.- the household. 


Goldsmith household 
livelihood of the f 
During one of m- ' 
question and asked .1 
husband is there?” 


women were interviewed (15 out of 2^) the custom was for the 
man to decide what should be purchased for. the house, and it 
was also he who purchased the household goods. In two house- 
holds, the couple decided togetter regarding the purchase and 
in two' Cases, the couples went out together to purchase, in 
about b Cases of lower caste households the .women not only took 
the decision to buy, but they also went out to the market to 
purchase. Here, once again the lower caste women seemed to 
enjoy more freedom. In a Brahmin household, also the woman took 
:'the decision to buy and she also executed her decisionv This 
ofcourse seemed more- an exception than the rule in view .of the 
general trend of the replies of higher castes. Decision, to 
borrow and the actual borrowing in the market was-made essentially 
by the man of the house in 90^ of the house ho ld g , Only in a - 
Adi -Dra Vida household and a Bhajantry household both the man and 
the woman had credit in market. Exceptions, to the earlier rule 
are households with no male members. 

Decision regarding the marriage of children was invariably 
made by the husband' and wife jointly. Love marriages and inter- 
caste marbiages are totally spumed by the villagers. No contra- 
vention of the Caste or tribal law has taken place amongst any 
communities covered under survey. Brahmin, Lingayat, Vokkali- 
ga , Bannajiga and Kuruba castes are known t.o give and. take dowry 
in the present day. Originally only in Brahmin and Lingayat 
castes the, dowry system was prevalent, but slowly, -it is reported 
that the disease is fast 'spreading to the other communities as 
well. In. Kuruba community even as early as 10 years back the 


!! -ni 


custom was for the bridegrooms to pay bride price 
Only of late it is reported that the men of this co;:.;'.. unity oiv.;, 
started demanding dowry. The amount of aox*/ry paid/recei%'..:d 
varied between ^Rs.. 1 ,o0f)/- to Rs . 20,000/- according to t'he 

financial conditions of the girl's parents. In all too co: u- 

nities under survey, the custom was for the girl's pcronts to 
pay the marriage expenses. Though the trend of fast 3 ]r-,_,itng 
dowry system in the village is depressing, it was heurtening ro 
hear that there was no reported case of cruelty to the brills foi 
bringing insufficient dowry, in certain castes like Bedas, 

Adi Kamatakas., Bajantris and Agasa divorce is peinittea . 

Whereas the, Aralamallige village has no case of Polyandry, 
there are half a dozen cases of Polygamy, which are not held in 
disfavour -l^y tho village comraunlty.. The men here see!;] to seek 
a second wife, when the first wife is sick, , or has no t produced 
any children or has not produced any male children or when, the 
man has some misunderstandings with her. m, the village though 
ofiicially no prostitutions is, reported, it was- learnt that 
intone of the hotels, .prostitution was being carried. on for the 
last 10 years. . ihe girls available in the hotel ofcourse are 
reported to be from, the neighbouring villages. 

From my respondents it was learnt , that decision regariin=- 
whether to have the children or not and if .so when to have 

them, and how many is made in a ma^o.rity of cases, by the husband, 

(16. out of 30 Cases) and in iP oijt in 

, ; ,12 out of 30 cases both the husband 

and Wife decided the issue xr. ^ 

, , , , • ,nly two cases of lower caste 


uJomerii) it was said that the decision .was made by them. In 21 
out of 30 casass) the husbands only decided the issue of sending 
or not sending the children to school. 

; ^ In, came'’tQ light during the survey that generally in all 
castes, it is' the custom of the men only to have the property in 
their names. According to the Customary law which is still 
prevalent in the village only the sons inherit the property. 

This is one more instance where the women are in practice 
deprived of something that is legally theirs. In one or two 
cases where women held property in their name, it was found that 
they acquired it out of their own earnings or they acquired it 
afdfer, the death of their husbands. 

■As far as the participation in rituals is concerned it 
was gathered that essentially both the bus band and wife . parti- 
cipated in all the functions connected with birth, death or 
marriage., , Ofcourse only women attended functions connected w ith 
a girl attaining puberty. 

The temples in the village are open to both men and women 
of all castes, but the women of Adi Dravida and Adi Karnataka 
communities said that out of sheer respeot they do not enter the 
temple premises but. worship the God standing outside. It was 
gathered during the survey that apart from the local temples 
that the women visit quite often, once or twice a year, the 
whole family goes on a pilgrimage to the temple of the house god, 
which can be situated any where in the State, A strange custom 
in this regard was that a woman on marriage was expected to 
forget the housegod of her paront's house and start worshipping 


her husband' s housegod. .'uJhereas the husbands of one or tuo -aa.-n 
I interv/ieusd did not.eyen knou the name of the wife's f.ous:. aoz, 

it seemed a pity that a uoman had, to switch oucr gc_--> Oi, 
as one would switch over a wearing apparol. 'Jhat if 
are guaranteed in the constitution of India? iht^ u-ombn i--, 
Aralamallige village in Karnataka State did not even anjcy tno 
right to worship the God of their choice after marriags. 

Rost of the women interviewed expressed utter or 

time for pursuing hobbies and having recreations. The extent 

of social intercourse inside and outside the village also sasr.od 

restricted due to lack of time and financial limitations. 

Occasionally ofcourse some of them went with their husbands to 

the houses of relatives, inside or outside the village. Sut net 

of 

one of the women intervibwed said that she visited a friend^h:,,.!’ s 
iri a neighbouring village on her own. The women who were toiling 
in and outside the home in a majority, of cases found no time 
what soever for recreation. A feu exceptions, to the general 
rule, who were financially better of f ■ listened to radio or visited 
the nearly town Doddaballapur for a movie o.nce, in a month or 
once in two months. Otherwise most of the women spent their 
limited- spare time chatting with neighbours. The women of the 
Adi Dravida and Adi Karnataka communities seem to enjoy better 
privileges than their sisters of higher castes in that they wer-s 
able to relax in the evenings drink'ing with their husbands — 
ofcourse only when they could find the money .to spend on arrack 
and toddy. ■ 


Uomen of all the castes said that in case of necessity 
foT: advise they would go to their husbands, or relatives or 
neighbours. Three of. the women , interviewed said that they would 
go to the /Chairman Village Panchayat in times of difficulties. 

Of the tnirty women interviewed only 10 said that their 
husbands have the habbit of beating them occassionally » A few 
others accepted that their husbands smoked or drank country 
liquor, but said that they have never been beaten. All the women 
said that their relatives were treated with the same kind of 
respect and affection with which the husbands treated their own 
relatives. It was very obvious that the women were not free and 
frank in their replies. One reason may be the natural reserve of 
a south Indian woman to talk ill of ; her husband in front of 
strangers. The familiar face of the interpreter accompanying me 
could have been another inhibiting factor. It was reliably 
learnt that wife beating was quite common in the village among 
all the castes and the reasons could be simply anything. A 
Kuruba woman said that her husband had beaten her on certain 
occasions when the food was not prepared in time by her. Uhen 
she was questioned as to why she could not cook the food in 
tim.e for her husband who came back home tired after a hard 
day’s work, prompt came the reply that she had also gone to the 
fields to work during tho day. It is heart rending that the 
women who have to go out of the house to share the man's burden 
of providing for the family, should continue to shoulder the 
entire burden of the hnusahold work, unaided and in many cases 
unsyinpathised tool 


Regarding the ritud of eating 28/‘^ ’ my res oar 3 -r.t^ a -.id 
that the men^ at first, the children ata next and they i;hsm3elua3 
ate the left ouers after all others had finished. On:; cf tne 
tuJo exceptions is a A,di Drav/ida family and the other, a 'joKKalig:; 
household where the widowed mother is the head of the hcusohold. 

In these two- families it was gathered that everyone sat together 
for the meal. Irespsctive of the fact whether the woman, contri- 
buted to the income of the household or not and whether bars was 
the only earnings of the household, her position was the last, 
as far as the. ritual of eating was concerned. A few of them 
also, admitted that there have been occasions when they have had 
nothing left over to eat. 

As far as the treatment of children is concerned, 23 
cut of the thirty women said that they treated both their boys and 
girls alike and equally shared the food and other goodies 'butweon 
them. Only one Adi Dravida woman said that she gave more to the 
boys than to the girls because, the girls were after all meant 
to go to some one else’s house, sooner or later. 

Though, most of the. castes in the village were non- 
vegetariaps eating meat was restricted to only once in a month or 
once in two months. In some households meat was cooked only 
once in 6 months due to sheer poverty. Due to lack of rains in 
the village for years and the bad economic conditions prevailing 
in the village.^ generally, milkj vegetables, fruits etc. are 
rare in many of the households. Only "Ragi muth the ragi 

balls and "Saru" or "hull" ____ a curry made with pulses seem to 
..'be common in the households of this village. 


As a result the 



uillagers do look irnmatiated . a nd anoowia! withou t proper and 
nutritional food. 

The l^ahilla . fianda.l in. this .village had closed doun in 
1973, Hence only four out of my respondents said that they had 
participated in the various activities of the hahiP ilandal. 

Three of them had learnt tailoring from the flandalj and uere now 
eking out a livelihood for themselves. Nine of the uomen 
expressed heen desire to j oin the flahil'^ Mandal if it could 
be revived in the village. The rest of my respondents were too 
busy earning two square meals a day for themselves and their 
family that they hardly showed any interest in the, flahil?!' 

(Randal or its activities. None of the women interviewed by me 
except Anumakka the member of .the village Panchayat or Rudramma 
the convenor of churcha flandal showed any interest in leadership. 
Though Anumakka has been a member of the l/illage Panchayat for 
10 years, she said that it was more out of other's insistence that 
she became the- member of the Uillage Panchayat, This lady 
inspite of her modesty seems to be taking lead in many women's 
activities, Shn also seers tn be a good Samaritan in that she 
is reported to bo helping villagers to get old age pension etc. 
by taking them to the S.O.d.’s Office in Doddaballa pur . The 
enterprising 70 year old Rudramma, who has been the convenor of 
the Churcha Randal since six years evinced great interest in the 
welfare of the women of her village. . During the interview 
she pointed out how inspite of various inconveniences and expenses 
from out of her own pocket, she. ha, s been trying to educate the 
women of her village in better methods of cultivabinn, dairy 
farming, sheep rearing, poultry farming ate. 



Apart from the initiatiue and Leadership sho'uj'n by 
like Anumakka and Rudramma, the Gouernmant has also bc_n strivi' 
to uplift the condition of the uomen in this 'jillaga, Acoardi.’ic 
to the Plukya Sevika Uimla Ratna the various developmental 
activities of the Government are (l) formation of f-iahila 'vandal 
(2) formation of Sishu l/ihar, (3) Conducting baby shou once 2 
year ( 4 ) Conducting ladies adult education classes (S) conductin 
toxloring classes, (6) organising family planning motivation 
programmes (7) National Savings Scheme Programmes (8) Conducting 
cooking demonstration classes and (9) giving vocational training 
for uomen. The Mahila [viandal and the Sishu Vihar (Balavadi) 
which are defunct in the village it is reported would be .riviv-:d 
soon. A feu of the government developmental activities are 2 
great success in the village. The Night School for children 

an example where 30 of the girls enroled regularly attend the. 
school at auoh late hours as 8.00 p.„. to 9.30 p.^/Act'that'lh. 
girls themseluos haue been employed in some cork or the other 
throughout the day. The Churcha mandal has aleo been functioning 
quite efficiently in the village doun the years. The family 
planning programmes, of the GovRrnmonf nao^. 4 , • ., 


lot in :lif 0 ,. some uomen themselves seem to be putting a check 
on. the- . progressive tendencies. The tuo uomen centenarians uhom 
I had the good fortune of intervieuing felt out raged at the 
idea of the uomen of today going out of their homes for education 
or job or for. anything else. Once a uoman left the portals of 
her house, she lost her respect in society according to them. 
Since going cut meant mixing with boys and members of other 
castes, they felt that it should not be done. The uords ''love 
marriage'' or "intercaste marriage” fell like poison in their 
ears. According to them God made the Castes and fore 

fathers followed them. Hence it is a sin to break the rules 
of caste. One of the centenarians objected to the girls going 
out of the village to study, whereas the other objected to the 
girls stepping out ofeven their homes to study. ”I was never 
educated. Nothing has happened to me" - was the woman's 
triumphant assertionl .Both the women had been married at an 
early age ( 12 years and 14 years)' and they had borne for their 
lord and masters nearly a dozen children. They had never 
stepped out of their house, never se'en a bus, never seen a hotel, 
or a hospital never seen a cinema and never spoke to even their c 
own husbands in front of others, but were extremely happy with 
their sheltered lives. Both of them say that it is with great 
restraint that they do not check the women of the younger 
g eneration . in the interest of family barmony. 

fly other respondents by, and large had no such radical 
views. But they had one similarity with the centenarians. 




In spite of thjir miserable lot in life all my raapondents 
considered their status in life as satisfactory and pood. Some 
uere even tempted to say ''l/ery Good*'. Mot a single one of tnem 
Gonsidered her status in' life as unsatisfactoryl Surprisingly 
many of them inspite of acute poverty expressed contentment in 
life. The feu uho were discontented with life had material 
aspirations uhichuere not fulfilled due to their poor economic 
conditions, Jl^ese uomen uould be a lot more happy, if only they 
had the three basic amenities of life. Right nou their status 
in life vis-a-vis their men did not agitate even one of my 
respondents. They address their husbands as ''ejmanru” meaning 
the lord and jnaster, give him all the decision making powers 
and confine^themselves only the worries of feeding and clothing 
the ir family . 





^ xut, ineip status m life is nothing 

much to boast about, but in'their humdrum Ilfs, uhere sueryday is 
a painful struggle, they are laost bothered about it. They 
have accepted their miserable lot uith fortitude and if at all, 
the blame is anly bundled off to the Creators A century ago, 
these uomen uould haus been far more happy fpr they had clearly 
defined duties uithin the four ualls of their homes. The yUlage 
uomen of today hare been forced to step out of their sheltered 
homes to meet the man's Ineuf f loienoy In prouldlng for his family 
But it is the man's prerogatlue still to kick her if there uae 
= alight delay in opokingl The fruits of her toil are ehared bv 


her man without the least hesitations but he can not as yet 

dream of sitting down with her to share the food. She still 
to 

ha^hang around for the left overs in the name of age old custom. 
In despair one can turn to his or her favourite God for solace, 
but in the case of the woman of Aralamallige, even a God is 
thrust on them on marriage. So uhere could the woman turn for 
comfort? iiJell one could go on endlessly on the plight of these 
less fortunate rural women, but 

If Uinter comes 

can Spring be far behind"? 

A ray of hope for these women nou is in tha increasing literacy 
rate and the fast spreading popularity of family planning methods 
in the village. One only prays for an early dawn of better days 
for these simple village women i 

On the part of the government, accelerated efforts shouldba 
made to make these women aware of their potentials and help 
wherever necessary should be given in plenty to develop their 
inherent talents. The medical car-e of the village, especially 
that of the women and children uhinh is very poor nou should be 
improved. More vocational traininc s should be organised for the 
women of this village to make them .economically self-sufficient. 
Institutions like flahila Plandal, Sishu l/ihar and Churcha f'landal 
should be activated to serve the needs of the women more 
purposefully. Finally the g.ivernment should adopt firm and 
effective measures to ensure that what is accorded to the women 
by the constitution and tha laws is infact made available to them 
in reality. Only then can the status of women be improved, not 
only in the Aralamallige village but in pur country at laryel 
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VIII^GEl STUDY 

..is a pe.rt cf the oLcvc progronme, a teai-i of seven menbers, 
vjith Dr. E.M. V.arina cf the IlPii as Siipervisor, conducted a 
socio-Gconomic study of two villa.ges - EtfLingpura and Kaladxfas - in 
the Cd.T\ 4 " Block cf Udaipijr District in. r&jasthan for two weeks 
frca December 1 ; 1980. The Eieinbers of the team and the subjects 


of their study are given below 
Name 


Sub.i ects 


. Shri F.U.C. Choxg’daiy 
. Shri L . R . J ulka 
. Shri D.G. Mishra 
. ShriV.K. Seth 
• Siiri H.P. Vasudova 
. 1'H.ss R. Vijayalakslmi 


pattern of indebtedness and bandage. 
Inter-Caste relations. 

Condition of agricultural labour. 
Perception cf development & ci'i?.nge. 
Consumption Pattern . 

Cropping and input use pattern. 
Status of vjonen . 


The broad fraaeuerk of the report is as under 


part-1. Garries a brief description of Udaipur District, the Cdrwa 
Elcck and the two villa, gres of Eklingpura and Kaladvhis. It 
alsc explains the reasons for selection of these two 
villiges for the above stxidy. This portion has been 
prepai'od jointly by the study team from the infoimtion 
collected, as xvc-11 as that supplied by the District 
Idministraticn . 

Part-II Gives a general introduction of the specific subject of 
study, the objectives and the methodology follov;ed. 

Part-Ill Presents an -analysis of the data collected and the 
conclusions of the member ccncemed. 

Part -IV Contains supporting annexures. 


The members of the study team are grateful to the officials 
of the District Idninistration of Udaipur, who extended the necessary 
assistance and co-operation in all possible manner to enable the 


team to conduct a laeaningful, study. The neiabers also plri.ee on 
record their deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Vamaa, who, besides being 
a source of inspiration, rendered valuable guidance all through. 


, Si'^ature. 




Now Doliii 
December 20, 1980. 
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' a.:ao.,,ed by tl* beroic battle, foueht by Ifebibtar^ Pratap > 

. . Mb. ,. ^.r-a ■yiPibt-'.' forces, Mevjs.r, 

agurnsu ia..,..a.,,x ^ -■- . ^ \ place in the liidian History. 

qicajdia Eni Cults, occvipxes a 1111 x 0113 pxec. n ^ 

ht- the. year 1567 hy Maliarana Hdar Smgn, wao 
UclaipJri x'o-ar.c.ed rn yeaax \j , a 

: , .-. +vp o. -nitp''''a of the State of Mevjar. 

the ls..sr oi tiie x.u 

™ rnr^ip:e in serene cooJiieoo 
Thoiicbhts of the desero seeh - r.ara-ge n: 

■ Cupned vith soft-green inllo, 

of the liihe-homs city of udaipnr. eup,i ^ . +1,. 

+ir of thh'^ O'itx’- is like a joyous mxrac-a.e , . 
the opiate Dea-aty, tL_ 

vind-bloiai heat of Ra.jastban. Still ....oa, 

dust, , W 11 . 1 X „cne by, the dreaay citj; 

-T -i.- .. .. T-mro] imeage, long gens.- x.y j 

sensibilitios of ca. rCp-J e _ _ ,,,.,0-000+, 

• -.,-o->vo in its elusive, feminine quality cuauie.-- 

of Udaipur- IB an.qw in , 3^, and twinkling, 

tho taaouldne citadelo of taoaetiaa. siwooonag 

the lahoe of Piohola, «eh Sogai, o 0 .axoop Sagar aao bdaa Sa.aa^ 

gia-e the city its haunting beauty. '■'''' 

HistorioalX' famous a«i culturally ri.oh^tha present 
Hisuorioalu. i,teresting places. 

di ce+rict Of Udairur atoimds w'xtii a nunoei , 

district - 1 a 1 i-t-io troq fo-uf^ht by Rana Pratap, 

Wnid-ir-ha+i vheie a v,aliant battle was xoug-ii ^ 

hildiubati, gietriot. tiathduaia, 

dis gallant horse, Gltotak, IS ni 0 

. , Op of srinathji enshrines a unique monoiithic 

trv,n-rp the prea-o temple oi branu.ofijx v..i o , , 

whor. th.e gr i foityeight kilaaetres 

black-stcne iraage of Sii hri-mce, s j- ^ o la’re 
north of Udaipur. The llldLingji te-mple, crx the shores , 

houses the presiding deity of the Esnas of /lewar. 

a -1 oX d ^rornd 75''ln^gitude and 24°3ntitude, 'in the 
>33.t\iatt. d aroLinci - o ^ i .HTh 

south-western p^rt of Bbiauthsn Mai^^ ^-0 “ ^ 

-oineralTy rich uravalli ranges. x,uu w 
;e;pe;ate and healthy olXirte, f» distriot Ms seyorrteen teh-i-., 

divided into eighteen blocks. 

The di,,triot is predouinantly rural, with 
92 per cent of the population living M villages. The -nor. 

+ 1 ■ of Bhils also known as Ganethis, whoso close associn ^ 

triDu of Bhils, a-wso ru , ■ . w +,.-0 emblem of tliat State, 

i--+b the R'-nas of Mewar was syrxDclised m tii - 

Vlt-n 1 /X 3 G IV-Xiato rkiqtrxct* 

4.-x,.+,., n, cii- 7 «ble one-tliird of the population 

x XV, +P+.1I nonulatioi of the district at 2.4 
Latest eliraates put the total popuiarico 


million . 



Agriculture foTOs the hac; bcno of the district x-jith two-tuiras 
of the population nakiug , a living cut of it. Due to the niAly 
terrain, tic area is i-outy and uneven, with very low water table. 

The rainfall is also scanty, averaging arotmd 630 hies, me rural 
economy, which has to sustain itself through agricultuiu, is 
adversely affected by the vagaries of nature. The raxjifail is oiten 
quite unttmely and eriatic. The district is also drcught -prone a.Mci 
has been famine -stricken, for the last four years coritiiiousiy, 
causing daiiage to the economic equilibrium. 

The farmers in the district have to put forth more than .a’/erage 
efforts to eke out a living, l-fen-nade distortions and f ragman ta-tiui 
of land have also contributed to the situaticn. The district, with 
predominantly snail land holdings, has a total area of tx\fO uillioii 
hectares of which only IS per cent is cultivated. The area under 
more ttian one, crop constitutes only 43 p^r cent of the cultivated 
area. Nearly throo-forths ef the holdings are under three he cts res, 
while holdingis below one UeoLai'e acoeiuit for ha.lf of the cultivated 


na Jana" 


The principal crop is maize, v;hich is evident from the fa.'ious 
slogan in the area - "Gehoon Chodna i'laklcL Khana, Mewar Chodlnr Kahir. 
na Jena". Other important crops are wheat, barley, gran and pulses. 
Foodgiains account for 85 per cent and Oil-soods for 8 per cent of 
t.h'-- doh.ri.i area under cultivation. 

The disbi-juU tooi-, r^PAlnred by the Govvmuent as cm 
.industrially -backward aixia. However, a few large and nodium scc.lo 
industries have sprungit^i in and around Udaipur city. These include 
the Hindustan Zinc Limited, JSJi Tyres Ltd,, Pesticides India Ltd., 
Udaipur' Cotton Mills, etc. While there are 731 units in the 
small-scalo sector, cottage and household industries number about 
11 ,500. The employment potential of those industrial units works out 
to a meagre 6 per cant of the total work force available in the 
district . 

The Block ; 

The C-irwa Panchayat Sarniti is contiguous to Udaipur City. The 



Samiti consists of 1 6l villages and 35 Gian Panchayats. The 
popxiLaticn of the Samiti is 2.34 lakhs cnjt of which 56,000 belong 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Out of a total area of 
1 .31 lakh hectares, only 0.25 lakh Hectares are cultivable. The 
land holdings are also small with 85 per cent of the total holdings 
being under throe hectares. 

The Samiti is thus fairly representative of the district with 
regard to the occupational patterns, area under cultivation, land 
holdings, distribution of population, etc. 



Two adjacent villages, Sklingpura and Kaladwas, along with a 
third village Ifeiwakhera, form part of the Gran Pancha 3 ra.t of 
Ka.ladwas. The two villa gos selected for study - Eklingpura and 
Kaladwas - are about a kilemotre apart from each other and lie on the 
Udaipur-Jhajnar Kotra Road and are about seven and ten kilometres 
■respectively from the district headquarters of Udaipur. 

Both these villages were established around 1450 ID. The Bhils, 
who wigre natives of the area, were displaced by the Dangis, the 
farmers' community. Originally known as Eohiad Pura, the village 
Eklingpura obtained its name during the rei.gn of Maharaja Bhupal 
Singh of lie war State. Eklingji, as already mentioned, is the 
presiding loity of the State of Mev-r. There is an old Shim temple 
in tlie village, in u cave, which is the oldest structure in the 
area. 'Poomima tela', a village fair, is held on every full-moon 
day. . • V 

These villages had the distinction of having received a foreign 
dignitary, when Mr. telcola Fraser, the Australian Prime Minister, 
visited then in January 1979. This historic visit has been 
commemorated, by naming the road leading to Eklingpura as 'Fraser 
lane ' . Para 

Parakakhet is a hamlet of Kaladwas, wherein live the Scheduled 
Tribe, the Bhils or Gamethis. ' It is twO'-and-a-half kilometres from 
the main village. 

WHT THESE TWO YILLiCES , WF,EB SEIECTED FOR STUDY ? 

The selection of these two. villages for the purpose of this 
stTody was made on the basis of accessibility, exposure to various 
development programmes and proximity with block and district 
headquarters. These villages are also, representative villages of the 
district with regard to .propoHicii of irrgated land and 



p;.TrrF!KiT Wjmms OF TI-IE VILL.-CES 


The followinc: a 


ro tho salient features of the villages 'one 


study : 


Popiilatian. : : ■ : . 

flaladi%^as . 

hiklingpura 

Total 

Male 

71 9 

416 

1135 

Fcraale 

669 

357 

1026 

Total: ■ 

1388 

773 

21 61 

Scheduled Castes 

116 

■43 

159 

Scheduled Tribes ; 

433 

112 

545 

HouGeholds : 




a) Eacclio. 

3 CO 

105 

1 05 

b) Pakk-a 

45 

54 

"99 

Total: - 

345 

.159 

504 

Literacy: 




Number of 




literates 

351 

271 

622 

Number of 




Illiterates 

1037 

502 

1539 

Total: 

1388 • 

ni'h 

2161 

Occiioations : 




Number of workers 

418 

259 

^15 

■ Nunber of- 




non-workers. 

972 

51 4 ' 

1486 

Total: 

1388 

773- 

2161 

Workers ; 




Cultivation. 

.261 

177 

438 

Ncusehold 




industrios 

10 

4 . 

14 

Maniufa cturing 

40 

9 

49 

Const met ion 

25 

11 

36 

jigricultural 




labourers 

■- 9 

io 

19 

Trade &' Comniercc 

7 

4 

11 

Mining 

11 

5 

1 6 

Others 

ail-.., 

• ■-'39'V" 0 ■ 


Total; 

416 

259 ’ 

675 

area ■;--e ’o ( in - acres’)' 




a ) Geographical .-Irea ■ 

2090 

1 823. 

3913 

b) ilrea under 




cultivation 

780 ■ 

724 

1504 


477' 

359 

836- 

ii)lr£a unirrigated 

..303 


668 

Total: 



1504 


according to 1971 Census.- ' ~ - • ' : . - -.f -' 


1 



Crops: (in acres) 

5 *•:- 

Kqlndwas 

Eklingpaira 

To'ba.l 

a.) Khc.rif 

feize 

Sug;arcanti 

Veretahles 

359 

38 

13 

59 

309 

23 

18 
^ 25 

668 

61 

Other Crops 

J / 

375 

844 

Total : 




h) Rabi 

VJheat 

Btirley 

Grava 

?egctah.l3S 

164 

86 

30 

4 

?7 

201 

80 

39 

8 

21 

365 

1 66 

69 

12 

48 

Fodder 

/Cj / _ 

^1 1 

349 

660 

Total: 

7 I I 




land -holding s ; 

Less than 2.5 acres 

2.5 to 5 acres 
5*1 tc 7.5 acres 

7.6 to 10.0 acres 
Above 1 0 acres 

Total: 

n+.her Details : 

School^: 

No. of primaiy schools 
No. of middle schools 

Students : 

No. of hoys 
No.of girls 

Total: 


231 

57 

30 

10 

17 


Post Office 
Snb-contre of Health 

Distance froia District 
Headquarters 
Distance from Bloch 
Headquarters 
Distance from Bailway 
Station 


72 

50 

16 

10 

11 


1 


- 


1 




10 

Km 

7 


10 

Ka 

5 

Km 

5 

Kra 

6 

fin 


303 

107 

46 

20 

28. 


504 


345 — 

1 

> — 

1 

2 

1 

1 


208 

?0 

75 

21 

283 

' 41 

228 

96 __ 

324_ 


1 

1 





act tiioi- oiagj ; 

Status is a composite concept wtich iriclxc. at e& the 
position of an indivirTual or a group in terins of several Val,ues 
in society, as perceived by others. These values may be in 
terms of individual and social consciousness or in terms of some 
objective criteria as in the case of income group. The ^Btatug 
of Women' thus involves a study of the int erpl ay nf 'd if f erent 
role’s which they are expected to perform^ and the roles which 
they actually play ir the family, community and society. 

While the status of women constitutes a problem in almost 
all, societies and has today emerged aS' a fund ?me'ntal crisis in 
humar development, there,, are quite a, few complicating factors 
which add to the magnitude of the problem in the Indian rural 
society. They are discussed below, ; ' 

l±ghts._BEd_Qbl.ig:atinn^ : 

Socially accepted rights and expetted roles of women, 
norms governing their behaviour and of others towards them v^ry 
among different groups and regions. The inequalities inherent 
in our traditional social structure has ed on caste, community 
and class have thus a very significant influence on the. status of 
women:. 

Im p act o f S p .0 i..al..._ ■gh..angLaA 

. The -Complex socio-economic proces-^ and political change 

denoted by bros.d terms like modernisa.t ion, democratisat ion, 
development, urlanization etc,, have all affected the status of 
women in differing degrees. If the transformation is towards 
more egalitarian distribution of roles between men and women, 
then the change is a wholesome one. But here again we are 
confronted with''a confusing situation. The process of emulation 
of the traditional values of the upper classes or the process of-* 

’ s anskritizat ion ' on the one -hand and the process of 'd.ebrahmini- 
sation' or ’ mod ernizat ion * . by - the upper -classes, on the -other 
hand, give rise to certain ambiguities and confusion, which need 
Careful analysis and treatment* . : - 
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_j2iL§;Oci,£L_Jj£gi£laiioiLl ■ 

Iiistr-amentd of social change engineered b3r the govern- 
aent in the spheres of social life, ha"^© also influenced and 
affected the status of women. The reforms in personal laws 
jiCYerning marriage and inheritance, the 3_aTDoun laws ensuring 
human «onditions of woric^ maternity benefits a,nd welfare wonks 
and social laws seeking the protection of women and children 
against immoral traffic and exploitation tried to remove the 
disabilities that contributed to the low status of women in 
our society. Positive action in the sphere of educat ion, 
vocational training, health services, family planning, welfare 
and development programmes sought to change and improve the 
conditions of living and m.ental horizons of women. 

C hange in attitudes ; ■ 

..I 

While institutional changes may he introduced by the 
authoritative agency, changing the attit-ades is a long, and 
arduous process. It is largely because of the absence of atti- 
tudinal sup’oort that the reform.s to bring about improvement - 
in the status of women through the introduction of new insti- 
tutions or the remoulding of older ones, have failed- to make 
any definite impact. It is important to delineate the attitude 
and opinions regarding the perceived disab.ilities and status of 
women, ■ ■ . , . ’ . 

Keeping the above fa^ctors in view, an attempt has been 
made in the present study to draw a. realistic picture of the 
sta.tus of women in the rural society of the former princely 
state of Mewar in the villages of Skl.ingpur'a and Kaladwas of 
Ciirwa Fanchayat Samiti of Udaipur District. 

;: Cj.b yee^tives^^t ' :1. - ; V 1 

; The objective of the study is' to explore the .actual 
position of .women in the family, c'otomunity and society with 
particular reference to their socio-economic status. An endea- 
vour has been m-ade to gauge the nature and magnitude of the 
.ppG hi ^m-: expl: ip pi: 
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role behavioTiral pa'ttern of women in various wallos of life as 
also io ascertain the changes or transforEat ion that have taken 
place' and the factors responsible therefor in the trac3itional, 
Colourful Raj asthani society since indepencSence. 

.'"'A rea o f en q uiry covers -the following areas 
of enquiry to get a realistic picture of the situation prevalent 
in the existing rural set-upi ■ 

a) Role of women in the family - Want is their role 

in relation to the performance of tasks aof decision 

■ making process? ■ 

b) Position of women in the family - What is the reaction 
of the meiiibers of fa.inily.to the birth of a daughter?. 

, Do they .mete out differential treatment to the girls 

■:while allocating family resources for food, clothes, 

■ educat Ion, . medical ca^e etc.? Do women suffer from any 
restrictive practices such .as pundah? 

g) Social status of wo'men in the community - Wh ai, is the 

age of ma rri age' of girls ' th e p ro ces 3 of ina.te- select.! on, 
the nature of rituals apd^ customs obgem'ed with special 
reference t'b the system of dowry? .What are the me,ans 
available for settling fha.rital ..dishormany and disputes, 
if any? Wha.t is the p3.ight of widows? ■ 

d) Economic status of women in the community - What is the 
nature and extent . of women ''s consciousness .about their 
■e.conomic status? 'ilre they considered economic as'sets 
or liabilities? What sort of ' control, if any, is 
exercised by women over family’s finanGi,al resources? 

What is their awareness and reality of the rights of 
inheritance? . 

e) Ro.ie of women ..in politic.al. and soci.r^l institutions - 

■ . What is their perceived role in politics, their attitude 
thereof ardhthe nature and extent of participation in 
political proces s(voting) and pdliticsl and social 
institutions?'(Viiif,ge PanChayat and Mahila Mandals). 

Method oT ogv i 

We‘. visited these two ■..villages for more than a week, 
spending consid erabl'e . time in. acquainting with the area and the 
people. For conducting this :'study, the methods of survey research 
were-. adopted. The main tools, of research were interviews, case 
studi es , ob s ervat ions and discussions, ap,,art from study of documents 



and official records. For interview purposes ^ a sa,Eple schedule 
or guide ^^ras prepared well in advance, and necessary information 
was collected from the respondents, officials and non-officials. 
Small group discussions in general and exchange of information 
in particul ar among the members, . of the ;;team .proved to be very 
useful in the final analysis of da't a and report writing. For ■ 
illustrative purpose, a large, .number . of photographs were taken. 

No language difficulty was experienced and a good' deal of 
rapport was established with respondents in a very short time, 

A fin.al. round of discussions waS also held with the officials 
and non-officials. In addition, some voluntary organizations, 
involved in the village development work were also contacted. 
Participation in the seminar on 'Rural development organized by 
Seva Mandir, Udaipur on December- 6 , -1980, also' proved useful 
in formulating our thoughts. 

Samp l ing : 

In order to study the status of women in ■ the villages 
selected, about 36 persons' were interviewed with the help of a 
questionnaire , , While selecting samples at r'and-om 

care has been taken to- ensure proper representation for different 
Castes both .with regard to number of households, and population, 
age d iff erences and the economic states as represented by land, 
holdings* There were no non-Hindu popul .g,t ion. Importance was - 

al.so given to the opinions and attitudes of the males by includ- 
ing them in the samples selected. Finals analysis .is made with 
reference to- thirty samples only to make the study truly 

representative* ■ 

aad .._data col 1 ection : 

Besides the survey research method, case studies and 
personal observations constituted the field work.* Data collec- 
ted through interview were supplemented .and cross-checked with 
the village, block and, district officials as also by perusi of 
records, 'wherever relevant,' ; . , 


The lad.y nutrition extension officer, Miss Krishna 
Tewari, who ha<3. recently joined the post initially accompanied 
the writer in her field visits; She was of great help in - 

establishing immediate rapport with the illiterates, rural women. 
Smt. Modi Bhai and Smt. Chunni Bhai, the nominated members of 
the prnch.ayat, ^^ere highly co-operative pnd aided in the comple- 
tion of the task. 

In view of the practice of 'Goonghat* which was observed* 
in the villages, the interviews could he recorded in the indivi- 
dual households only, trekking quite a distance in the narrow, 
dusty undulated lanes of the villages. Some of the dangi 
women's answers could be recorded only in their fields amidst 
their work, standing right through. Ifcile by and large, women 
responded, there were a few occasiohs, when the writer had to 
face cold respondents, arising mostly out of fear. Sufficient 
Care was taken to explain the purpose of the study before 
starting the interview, which proved useful in getting fairly 
frank and satisfactory replies. 

The role of voluntary organizations with particular 
reference to literacy was also studied. Seva Mandir, a social 
organization run with Canadian assistance, is doing useful work 
in this area. The writer benefitted by the exchange of views 
on the subject with Smt,' Shoha ®andwana, senior -unit worker in 
charge of women's development. 

The rich experience asquired during tho brief but memorabl 
stay was a rewarding one from the stand point of delineating 
the general pattern of the status of womenfolk in the two 
villages of the traditional I^ajasthani society. 
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P ART-I II - 

2aia_J'n^l3rs.i£_ ■ 

A na.l ys is of' the respon dents; ' 

Out of thirty respondents j the r-epresentation for 
different castes was ensured by selecting the sai?-ples as under •• 
Bangis; 7, Scheduled Caster and Schedul.ed 1 ribes ( Gameti s, SglviSj 
Meghwal and Bhagriyas)£ 10,, Brahmins" and other high castes 
(Rajputs, Treragis etc. ) -L,, other • castes : (Lohar, Kumhan, Suthan, 
Gadri et c, ) :9 . Surprisingl,y^ the Ehil tribe of Gsmetis, did 
not differ significantly from the other castes and a lot of 
acculturation has taken place. In view of this fact^ no separate 
analysis of the status of Bhil women was called for. 

The view of' different cross sections of the society were 
considered essential to bridge- the generation gaps, if any. Th© 
'age wise break up of the respondent is as 'below. Ab o'v e 5-0 ■ = 5 
Between 30 and 50 =.12 Between 20 and 30 = 11 Below 20 = 2. 

Proper distribution economic status wise, was also ensured 
as revealed from the foTlow'ingi ' , 


Land... h eld ln.g la*. 

L an dl G s s 2 

uhd er 1 Bh ig a 2 

,1-^2 Bhigas 9 

3-5 Bhigas 7 

6-7 Bhigas 4 

.Other occupations 6) • 


__3a 

To have a reasonable understanding of the male point of 
view, general discussions •were held with a number of people. 
There were also three- male respondents in thp sample. 

4iLaljsia_Qf_tJae_ra,Sp<ansai. ' ■ , 

Bata collected has been analysed under the following 
five relevant headings, . 

I. Role in the family; 

II, , • Position >in the fatt:D.y;_. , ... - ' ; 

.III, Social Status; ■’in, the. .Community : . ‘ 
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IV, Economic Status in tlie Cotrtinunit.yj 

V, Role in political and Social Instit-ut ions. 

7. R nl a in the faTm'l y ; ' 

: expectation and reality of the role 

to be performed by women in the family will large3:y deterraine 
the status of women in the society, ,In fp.ct, the concept of 
x^omen’s role in the family will shape the attitude towards 
f emale education also. The training -which the. f-affiil'y imparts 
to the daughters with reference to the role which they are 
expected to play will make or m.ar the status of women. 

Inva.riahly the drudgery of household work is associated 
with women and men consider it beneath their dignity to 
perform domestic chores. The inherent superiority complex .^nd 
ego of males, pampered to a greater . ext ent by the traditional 
beliefs . and attitudes of women themselves, had led to a 
situation where women are either mute viewers or . in rare 
occasions, destined to play only a second fiddle in areas of 
significance. Thus it is considered essentis.1 to prot"’-' into 
this area, to highlight the extent of liberation, if any. 

in an agro- based rural e conoray, where , even nature has 
been unkind in its blessings of fertility, wat er- 1 !=bl e, rain 
fall etc., it is a common snectacle to witness the entire 
family toiling hard in the fields, to eke out a living. ■ The two 
villages under study are also no exiception to the rule. The 
women folk after attending to the' daily morning routine such 
as ma'lking the cattle, cleaning, sweeping etc., go to the 
fields to help the nia,le .members while the young girls or* 
c ap-ght er s~ in-1 aw,- fetch wood and bring water(see picture— l). 

After a day-long toil 8.rtd with sun-tanned skin, women 
come back only to pick-up the threads of household work again. 

It was observed that irrespective of- the castes, women folk 
h 3,0 a suhstantia,! shar© in the field-work and complete burden of 
the drudgry of household work. ' In fact', a lot 'of d if f,,iCLilty was 
experienced in recording thp.;Vie-ws; ' of 'wo.njen in' general and dangi 
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w omen..;; in r as they were not available e’nrt-ng the day 

and. busy with their household work in the night* 

This being the reality what are their views regarding 
the expected . role of women? By and large they felt, that the 
dal-ghters are to be.m.arried off early, theyshould.be ^hevjers of 
wood rnd . drawers, of water ' .and their place is in the house only. 
,Both male as well as female respondents replied that women are 
exi.'.ected to look after the house, their younger brothers and 
sisters and to be self-sacrificing and ..self-effacing. The 
sarpanch, with whom the subject was discussed, expressed the 
view that kitchen is the domain of women .and any ma.n committing 
trespass would be considered a ,’guLatn’ or slaye' . In other 
words the society treats snch acts with de1?ision. The reality 
and the expectation neatly tal,lied and the writer had occasions 
to see small girls, burrl ened with household work. There was a.lso 
a Case in vrhich a Brahmin girl had to drop out .from school after 
second st.andard or so to take charge of the house, when her 
mother fell ill, ' . . . 

Having observed that the entire share of household work 
fell on the female members of the family, the focus of attention 
was directed, towerds their role in decision-making,- both routine 
and significant. This was sought to he analysed by the answers 
given by the respondents to the follo.wing questions J- 

i) Who ..decides what to buy, when to buy and. what quantity 
to buy an"'' .i.^ho buys normally after a decision, to buy 
something has been taken? 

ii) I'Jho decided that marriage;.., should take pi .a ce, when and 
with whom? 

iii) Who decided about the schooling of children? 

iv) Where would they go for advice/consiilt a.tion fn, times of 
necessity? 
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The response received is tabulated as 


■unc'er 


T Shi 6 Nn ^ d 

Dacisiaa_makiiLg_in.-dQj3a.ati c f ^ i r c 


Question No, 


Husband/m.?! 


es 


i;) 
ii ) 
iii ) 


23 

■u 

20 


Wife/ females 

3 

2 

2 


both 


4 

14 

a 


sTen routine decisions like purohesing 

things for the household ere not made by the womenfolk. It 
should howeyor be. mentioned that, when further asked as to 
whether they did not decide the quantity end the item needed 
a Siseable number( 1 5 ) _ of them admitted that they did. Bogar4ny 
marriage also, while initial reaction ga.ue the decision making “ 

'rr"' X rr* =°m9 of them when specifically encountered 

as to whether they can stop the marriage, if they had some 

reservations, they replied in the affirmative and hence had to 

roTigh’b under "bl^B Ca'tegory 

Regarding qnostion (iv) b^rrina f’ami-.-n a- 
who -decided on their o n \ respondents, 

, a - ' others, -sought advice from the 

us a and or other eld erZtnemb ers of the native on >, >, 

nauive or husband’s f-qm-iiTr 

or the elders ofthe village such as Sarpanch. ^ 

^ The study thus reveals that the role of women in the ■ 

h-anxly is subsidiary or .secondary and not 

. d. J ana non on an equal footing. 

£maikinQ._iii _t. h e f a m l vr ' 

T 2:e.atjiient_ia_ ' 

Atharva Veda(Vl_2-3) ha-s this to say:.. 

The birth of a Piri p-ra-nt n+ n 
Doy'. The most dm ^ ^ ' elsewhere, here gr..nt a 

-portent ritual in the series of ritunis 
connected with Hindu marriage is the , v r ^ 

P>^e last incantation as the m i d 

sacrificial fire spell t ®P®hnd the 

pells out woman's place in the scheme of 
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things. The worfls ere: ' Se thaVmy life mete .Thus So then go 

«th me forever and forever. Let no tins acquire many manv sons' 

' Put' means hell in Sanskrit and this is literally tlje meting 

of 'pntra', as it is believed that a man ulthout a son ends in 
hell. ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

In this background of trad it ional lei ief s , ,how do they 
View the birth of a girl and how 4o they treat her. To. fine/ out 
this the following questions were asked. 

If you were to have only one -child, would you prefer a 
hoy or girl? ■ : . 

Is . there any d if f erence in t reatment regarding food, 
clothing,, medical care etc. between boys and girls? 

The. analysis of the answers show the following:-' 

Table M o . p. 

£i2SlM.gaL-Qi'_WQTD ep _.. n n t h e f a mi 1 y . ‘ 


i) 

ii) 


Respon se 


Respondents 


■Shx>lc£_r egaxdin .g_.t h e chi ld 


Boy 

Girl 

Neutral 


20 

2 

■ -8 


30 


jPxe£ersnti3L_lrsntm.Sn±_ 

Boy 
Girl 
N'on e 


-3D_ 
-30 _ 


It is Clear that nearly two-thirds of the respondents 
would prefer a boy given the choice. .They 4 .' considered it nice 
to have sons. . Even among the balance, positive reaction to the 
birth of a d.aughter has come fro.m only two respondents, . The 
'no. preference* category largely consist ed of the schednled tribe 
community of Gametis ( six in number), among-whom a system of bride- 
pric'e is prevalent and which /might; hava been . a 'c ontribntory'' f acto^ 

for the. neutral attitude. ' ' , ' ' ' . ^ 


• Their attitucie towards family/planning also depended npon 

tlid.-'birth 'of a boy. There was a specific instance of a .Garnet i - 

who even after seven daughters^ did not show any inclina- 
tion for family planning, since she wanted, to have a, boy. In 
another case, a Salvi woma.n expressed the view that she would 
he.ve resorted to family planning, if she had been blessed with 
a, boy early. She had four daughters and a son. 

■ Having arrived in such a hostile atmosphere, one XTOuld 
naturally expect the girls to face a differential treatment 
with regard to food, clothing, medical care etc. Surprisingly, 
all the respondents reacted strongly saying that what little 
was available would, be shared equally and there was no question 
of T^referential treatment to hoys. The writer had however no 
opportunity to verify whether this wa.s the reality or only 
pious and noble sentiments expressed by the respondents. -Hfven 
if the practice is different, it is a welcome sign to note that 
at least outwardly, they do not profess such a doctrine, which 
itself is a significant departure from the traditional concents 
and beliefs about the superiority of males.- 

Mnni£|i_a.ai_ldii.s.atiaa : 

Educaiion is the chief motive power which brings about 
changes in the attitudes, beliefs and values of the society. It 
is essential not only for the development of human potential 
but also for economic independence. Hence the attitude in this 
regard is considered vitalp To find out this, they were asked 
whether they had educated the girls and if not w:hy. 

Out of thirty respondents only five had given some 
education , upto primary level ’while the. rest of them 'had not 
sent the daughters to- school at all. ha other -words, none 
Ox these girls had been to school even -to ’take shelter aga.inst^ - 
the rain', -as the Tamil saying goes. Thus the obvious discrimi- 
nation comes to light. - It is not that . they are against education" 
as such, since most of them felt that it would be good to educate 



the girls. When interrogated further as to why they did not 
educate their girls, then came the following stock replies. 

- It is not customary to educate girls. 

- The. girls had to assist the parents in the 
house- hold and field work, 

- The girls are not inclined to study and 

- The po j r financial conditions do not permit them 
to send the girls to . school. 

The detailed fig-ares of the extent of literacy among 
women could not be gathered officially.. However, during a 
conversation, the Sarpanch of Eklingpura village revealed that 
the position in that village would be as under:- 

Tab 1 e Ho.d 

£Q^i±iari_.2.f_ e_iit_gxa£y:_in_lklin£X!.iii;a ' 

■^ge to No. of v;om.en/girls educ.„eted 

Above 40 2 

Between 15 and 40 _ 4 

Under I5l.in school) 21 

Total, educ-ated women 27 

Total female population 35.7 


Percentage of female literacy 7.5 



This figure does not compare favourably with the all India 
average of as at the end of decade 6l-71. It is signi- 

ficant to note in this connection that tne percentage increase 
recorded in fem-le literacy in the iecade 1961-71, in Ha.jasthan 
is thu second lowest after B.ihar, . the figures for-both the 
States being 3.05 and 2.07 respectively: Thus the general level 
of femal. e literacy is abysmally low, causing concern. 


* Source: .I. ndi an P^xp r es s , l5tH December I 980 , page- 5 , 

Column- 1. ;. 
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A cletailed ana3-7sis regarding the factual position of 
school going children has been made, I'he following table giwes 
the actual strength of boys and girls in the schools at Pa.raK:he t, 
Eklingptira and Kaladwas. , ^ ^ 

■ Tabi e' ho. /| 

N umbe r pf S cho o l g oing c hildren 


Nursery I&II in IV V VI , VI I VIII Total 

Combi- 
bed 

E G B G- - E G B G B G B G B G B , G , B G 


Parakhet 

(1979-1) 

36 

3 

3 

- 



39 

3 

Sklinga- 

nura 

(1970-2) 

-49 

12 

6 

4 

1 4 

2 ,6 3 

75 

21 

Kaladwas 
( 1952 - 8 ) 

38 6 17 

3 

13 

2 

12 

4 14 - 33 - 

22 1 20 1 169 


Total 







283' 

41 “' 


(Figures in. brackets indicate the year of opening and 
the number of teachers), B sr Boys- G =: Girls 


The ratio of school going bo 5 ’'s and gipls works out to 7;1 
if we take the combined total for all. classes frgm Nursery' to 
V-lII Staudard, • If standards VI lo VIII only are tpken into 
account^ then the ratio is 3^ M • This repeals that drop-out 
rates for girls higher at the middle schpol level. The 

sex ratio of the villages selected being almost ,1 J 1 , the figures 
definitely reveal the picture that girls are not meant to be 
educ at ed, .... 

This startling revelation prompted me to find out ■> : 
the role of volunt9,ry organizations in this « sphere and B'evji 
Mandir, a social, development organization run with/i^'i^nf’ 
assistance, was contacted.. The organisation was running 26l 



i 



centres under Kational Adult Education Programme in Badgaon 
„nd Gir-wa. Of these 2.61 centres run during the year 1979^ 
there were only 25 centres catering to women and there are 
about 140 mixed centres'. The senior unit worker in charge of 
women's development Smt. Shoba Nandwana indicated that though these 
centres normally start with a strength of 30, later on the atten- 
. dahoe drops down to 15 or so. She also mentioned that exclusive 
women centres arc mostly .in high caste areas while scheduled 
tribe areas have mixed centres. She pointed out that dangis 
were prepared "to send their daUghters-both^.married and unmarried- 
and not their daughters-in-law. Ifr.en specifically auestioned 
about the need to educate adults when majority of young girls 
are not attending schools, she replied that the appro ach was 
to orient the elders towards education so th. at the culture 
can spread. She also said that to solve: this isvsue, there is 
flexibility regarding age limit for admission into the centres 
so far as women are concerned. While adult ed.uc.<t ion centres 
will not ■ admit any raa 3 .e below 1 5 years , / the girls in the age 

group 12-13 are also admitted into’ the centres. 

The organization had '■"run a. cent re at Eklingpura village 

with the help of the present Panchayat ipember Srat. Modi Bhai 
during 197s- 79 . She could not _howeyer take up . the assignment 
during 1979- So due to her illness and now efforts are again 
made to run the centre. Smt . Modi Bhai, who showed tremendous 
sense of keenness and enthusiasm, expressed the view that she 
may strart "the uii i*t again,' 

iv e . P*p Q rrhn o o .q . * 

In 

ctive pTaCt-ic 


with men. 
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The respondents -ananimously replied that they no uhser', e 
purdah before the in-laws, elders in the vills.ge , and aif'O out- 
siders. Sven if they come to a city 1 ike td aipur, sore ol 
them Said that they would observe purdah, if they cose across 
any villager. Barring one ©r.two young, girls, all of ther 
felt that the age-old custom; and tradition are good and should 
be kept up. When specifically asked could they not break it, 
the reply was that it 'would be difficult in a small ha^-let llKe 
thot. Sven the two lady members of Kaladwas panchayat aS -^rell 
aS S-orpanch expressed similar s-^ti merits and sought to justify 
the - system as one arising out/respect for elders which is 
ingrained in our culture', 

It' was found that except five respondents, all others 
followed the age-old practice of taking meals after male members. 
They were also reluctant to give out the names of their husbands 
and when pressed four or five ladies shot back, '’¥hy not, he is 
not .an enemy", and mentioned the names.- 'While personally I 
Consider these as fringe issues which do not really touch the 
actual magnitude of the problem regarding t^-® status of women, 
'their existence along side wide-spread ...illiteracy, is a matter 
to be taken note of. 

Ill, SQ.g_iaX_St .at as— in _ the G ommun it y ; 

Marriage is an important 'aspect of a woman^ s life and 
the nature and extent of her sta.tus in the society will hinge 
upon the practices adopted in this regard. 

a) Age of marriage: One. of thejnajor social evils, which 
was sought to be curbed , by legisl ation is child marriage . ^hild 
marriage restraint Act, 1929, popularly known as Sarda Act as 
amended, stipulates that the feinimum- age of marriage for males 
is 18 years , and that of girls is '15 . years.. Perhaps realising 
that-the legislation itself is not sufficient to fight these 
deep-rooted prejudices and practices, the enactment did not 
affect the validity of the marriage,. Only the practice was made 
a penal offence, parents guandians etc. being liable for 
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imprisonment f.or 3 montlis . In other wordS j the idea is no t 
to invalidate child marriages hut to punish their solemnization. 
The fact thah there are large -pcaie violations of the .let, 
particula^^’ly in rural areas is accepted even by the Government 
vide para 4*^5 of the Report of the Gomkittee on the Sfattis of 
women in India. ■ 

^^iJhat is the position in, this regard In the villages selec- 
ted? The i^urvey revealed tha.t all the respondents had married 

off their danghters well below the minim.um. age laid down in the 
viz betwee^i --10 ana 1 S : ; ' 

Actji^ 'l!- tS') . There is also a, practice wid ely. prevalent , to 
celebrate the marriage of all the daughters together to reduce 
expenditure. There were at least two respondents who. had given 
in’ m-arriage their four daughters in the same ceremony, the 
youngest daughter’s age being six or se'ven., . The practice of 
child, marriage, thus gets perpetuated by thi-s special custom 
also. S-weet, little^ young girls, quite unaware of whaf is 
happening t o them joyously part ake ,, in the cel ebrat ion s. ■ 

During our visit to Kaladwas, we came across-, a Cas„e>of a 
SadhuCVeragi) hoy of 12-13 years, smanti3r dressed up in cere- 
monial attire for his marriage' with a six year old girl on 10th 
December l98o(see picture- 2 ). 

The villagers^ when questi.oned, did not view the sjrstem 
aS some thing wPong. . They considered the practice as a pp,rt 
of their social life in ggpi ne,d in their cultural milieu.' The 
a.ttitude of the officials was also almost similar. . S^rpanch, who 
was asked during a -dinner discussion, to take steps to eradicate 
this practice, kept silent. The collector hit the nail on 
the head v;ith his spontaneons" react ion, ^Perhaps G,r,rp-anch does 
not want to burn -his fingers*’,- ' ‘ 

Thus' the villages which are close to the district head- 
quarter with easy accessibility merrily go on perpetr a-fcing such 
gross violation of the statutory provisions with impuni.ty. 

This deserves to be taken serious note of, and remedial measures 

initiated. 



b) Dowry system: Dow.ry con be defined a.s the r v 
bride’s fainily at the time of marrir.-e. 
Dowry can. again be considered a Social evil ,,hich clntinno* t, 

legislation in this regard. Any stn-'y 
of tae social- statns will be incomplete without the actual 

regard. -The survey hence covered this a.^-ect 
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^ IKe roaponaents uere \ske3 as t„ whether there le e. svet 

■rwr/; if sq fg there an extraction? How a^ thoT xt ei 

svst-.m'? ' - o^ow co they view the 

The answers revealed a similoir Unttorn TWr ^ 4. 

dotrrtr h-r? ■; + o x iE 11 a r _ p at t ern . The system of 

■* ^r y in its -^q rstasuectsHanha+a x x 

area f« - ’ x - ^ rot fortunately practised in this 

^ articles, are expected to be riven bx- 

the bride ts famiiv and +b + + • ' -c given bj , 

;.oee inoin-ie Bewle 

(^owl), Lete(hnnhier), TopXn(Bn 3 ,et), ^ochlcCot) .IL kth":^: 
ilCe '"r:: r bri.e-,roon '3 fe^hgt-y 

Ctaai(hengleeTBor(TLhi) "T; ■'ad Vn( gnhlet ), ' 

^ or necklace). Tbeee ' 

jewels are considered- rStr-ee dh r> - ' 

® Oban' and usually M-t '-(-o b Vr. ' 4r> 

silver are supposed-to.be -given which • ' ' 

. given, which re-main with the girl. 

All the respondents felt that the svs-t-er, •' ^ 

is no element of ’ coercion^ or' « ^ ^ ^ V 

are ooca'^iona h ' x ■' ' ^ involved and there 

■_ occasions, when nothing has been given due to .• 

cial conditions. There ?r « i ' ^ -ixnan- 

-^nere was .also a f eel i -na ^ +h x x ? 

•'social status and respe ct ab ilitv ^ the 

the essential things. ' , , to give 

c) Bride Pricer Among the nntrin>x' a 
tribe of Gam.etis, bride-price 'Dh^n ' Scheduled . 

khet settlement, attached to KalaLl Para- 

mentioned a figure of Bs. 200 to +w generally 

it w^s also explained by them thgat thr^mounr^^TT" 

buying things for the girls.. The Stable “^iver 

a. 1 given m para. 3.105 of 
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the report of the comittee on the status of women in India 
indica.tes the present bricle-priee aS . 300-1000. Pajment 
in Cash or kind to the.brid'e’s father implies the' exchange of 
authority over the b ride . vmieh pass es from her kin group t o the 
bridegroom’s kin group. It ca.n.a,lso be inferred as a compensa- 
tion 08,101 for the loss of a productive worker, 

■'The girl in her natal, group thus gets some status as she 
is likeljr to -bring: .more tarjr contributions. The birth of ;, 
daughter is not therefore viewed with aigrm. The age of 
marriage is also relatively high. For instance the thirteen 
yeav old Mitu, daughter- of Hira^ a-mason was yet to-be married 
and her father had- fixed the bride-price at Rs. 200 - 300 . The 
girl hervSelf is also earning Rs. 6/- per diem which she hands 
over to her father(see picture- 3 ). '1, 

d); Settl ement of marital dispute ; Normally, woman is not 
expected to break away her husband' unless v.-lid reasons, 

such; aS no issues, exist. When she is pjormitted by Jathi 
Panchayots to live ijith another person after leaving her 
husband, the former haS to pay. Rs. 2000-3000 to the latter as 
a sort -of compensation. However, when a girl's desertion is 
vipwed as unethical and uncalled .for, then the entire village 
my troop to the' other villa-ge and force her’ to come back. ■ 

There have also been occasions, in the not 'too' distant past, 
v;hen the girl was .subjected to humiliating treatment in the 
hands of the vill pro el dp us. ' ' ' ■ 

,Thus, there is no. system of divorce except, in rare- 
oc casi.on s x^hon:.the compensation is paid to the ex-husband; There 
was at least one case of .this ty[3e in the samples studied. 

The moral standards . and, the attitude of both men and women, 
high and low tended. . to, be rather rigid and the women ,?,re not 
expected to sWerve from the, traditional image of mythological 
heroines of Sl%aV ^avitri, K‘al,ayini etc, 

■ ■ : '^-’e) Pli^.ht. of the ..widD.w&J, With large scale evidence of 
child marriages, ; it -vro'uld. have b-eeh a s^’l^■d^d of affairs, 

if ‘there .i,s no ■ s'.SI'b tern 'of' 'X-ti.'.mu.i;r4 age, -.. 
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FortunqteiY i . 

e«te. ox,i,ed th-t thT’ ■ ••H ^th„ 
»ith pe.3:^ :r"'': pe^^^ted t, live 

ns.3a'3,nL."; % t.e n«e .r . 

present. Fjve elPe ’'t "arriege are however not 

ive oir.ers kn-own as f-nonov.-i -e,-,- 

hone, take her to , the hone of the " ^ t 

rerrlea, end leave her there. ^ P<= 

The Society The-rm-i+o ', ' - 

Widowers. ■ A b.eheloV" -^3^ betweer widows 

d’ettaneeblli bring tnW";- 

would be either treated ' ''-*’■ Society. Ho 

social prohibitions aid Wst^ct*"*'’ »«“'^ant 

fine Which can range from " ^=° Pa^ a heavy . 

® anything between B, oono aw 

The gin give . , ^'' ®=-50P0. 

injunctions during sneci V ^ certain 

ceremony etc. On these raarriare, worship, 

.status of a fuii-fiegibgai h..ve the 

, Tor these purposes., be a; ^widow. 

is + bbe. girj who ’' 

" economically J- "<^®cnies a widoy 

remarry though -with „n '•+ -. " permitted to 

Sarpanch of the v ^ as the 

legally but not o • P^t it, the practice • 

,. fe.-riy but not relxgi^^, 3 Py^ Anart ar, actxce is y.lid 

custom of debarring b achelors 'a;, ’ ' ^-inabilities, th^ 

f" a situatien where young g^gis "IpM le.d 

who could be their fathers ,1 T ”*'''■^^''6 widowers, 

could not however be „ade for‘ "f this 

■ O Pe for want of ti„e. 


aspect 


who do and, Bajouts' 

- as good. .vep::::;'::il\-« p-ered 

“ year old wife of Badheshyam ' ^ 0>arvethl bhai , the 

carriage should he P^Pnltted.,, ’sh^feirf.^f f- 

’ '1^"“ fl-c Changing 
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values in the society, „here brothers no longer feel morally 
responsible to take Care: ef. tbe.: 

of econoitiic duress.. In the circumst ances, widow 
remarriage is a must at least for young widows, Rarvati bliai 
asserts. On the other hand 55 year old panchayat member from 
Kaiadwas, Ghunni. Bhai reflects the traditional outlook of 
Brahmins. She exparessed the Tiew that, if a girl becomes a widow 
at her young age, it is an act o? tod, and has to be home with 
traditional humility and forbearance. Remarriage should not be 


permitted under any circumstanc-es' she 


B ays . 




rites: Since the m,arriage takes place at a 
very young age, the question of girl's consent or boy 's consent 
do es not arise. Normally, the agreement ■for' names is looked 
into by the prieot. Girls are given four names at the time of 
birth and boys five names. : Any one set of names: should 
for the purpose of the marriage. Some peo they 

see 'Lai^na' or the 'time of biHh' pIso. ^ There is no system of 

comparing horoscopes as horoscopes are not generally cast 
'except among a few brahmin. s* 



g) Other -Social customs: The concept of 'pollution' 
and 'being unclean' during menses and after ' childbirth is an 
accepted phenomenon in the villages visited, Surprisingly 
all the Castes are observing this system. The restri ct ion' is 
for 4 . to 5 days during menses and -|| months after child birth. 


c el eh ration 


Simil-rrly 'Sooraj Pooja', 'worship of sun od, 

to m,,.rk the blrto of a .iup is .sosMan’ to ai.l thelastea. 

This is normally ions on th e ninth : i ay. The oelobratlon for 
the first chili is on a laylsh scale while for other ohlliren 

it tapers down. Similarly less exponiltnre is Inonrrefl in case 
of girls, , , . , ' _ . 

. Thns the plcthre that emerges of the' analysis i s that 

while there are no major bbstacies or iitipei iments in the form 
of dowry, the obnoxious praottees of chili marriage is still 

preralent. .The system pf remarriage ,r -nata- at least gives 

economic security -thcjugh ■ it suffers from religions ^ 

San ct ions* 
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h.q\ e ^ al rea.cl y Been' that women .^re -maior 

in the agriculturaJ.. operations.. Onijr a conpal o 

had independent; means of income and all' others were toi 
,p..rtners in the fie:|cl besides be ing ; the cros s-he.-rers m 
tonsehold work. (See piciiire-/,'). ; - . 


jm nnini py 

art Tiers 

f r 0 F T^<“^ n on 

c all' others were toiling 


bons ehold rk. (See, pictkre-4). 

' ' ■ . + , ^ ° ^ Posi+^ i regard ing th e ec-r'-’-ic 

; us the re ^ 

V .earl.two third Of the. respondents revealed • 

.'leir.bers c.ontinned to ha^e control over the finances. 

■ther index about the economic status ic* tha -4. • 

■regarding the acauisition of t " pcsition 

ble The a * ' P^'^P®^-yS 3 oth movable and inn-'Wa- 

ble. survey showed that in all the a caa 

held in +in.. axr tne cases oronerty wos 

eic in the name of the husband or other n T . v - 

/^1 of them said with n * ' ^^her male members only, 

baiu ^lUh one Voice th^+ -,•+ • - j. ■ 

have property in the neme of f -, 1° 

«angl Bhai, ^lie of Mohan lal , l" 'll 

substantially to the constmoti ^ nontribntef 

savings-. . She even 'sold her ie'^Tr’ ''' '^’''■cugh her 

Jiws Shai,, „ife'of Khoomji’ Dangl all**'* 

bought ont of her savings. bangles which she 

I^egarding the rights r>r ■ , 

0 oonpiete laoh of awarle^sl “u- uot only 

substantial- e.penlrth;e is nl I" “ « 

fiulo need not be giCen 1 "ay "f Carriage, the 

T ■ ^ ^ rn.the parental property. 

bus, economic inden end bn op 4o • , 

stepping stone for the p 1 +• ’ ' ^ ®^®be cp.n be a 

” une elevation of the p+ 4. 

conspicuous by its absence. The ^ woman, was 

hue of snbordinatlon and dependeloe* 1 bb®” also was 

for then ^o bone ont 

• ' lb . was however ■hea7'+ ' . 

tho Changing role of woien lITr • 

that snoh a step was welconr® 

contempt nor did they loch down npor;h 

wn upon, the- writer* ■ 
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they showed respect ahci were highly .court eons and ho spitabl e. 
Overwhelmed by the hospitality, othe . writer had the opportunity 
of tasting their, makki roti (roti mad e of- maize) a,ncl repdi 
(a maize preparation, in curd/butter milk). 

• -.R ol e i n .So cl..a. l ...and . Pol i t i c a1 Ins titut-i ons 

The village Penchay-t had two lady members both of whom 
were nQminated( soe picture-5). Ghunni Bhai, a Prahrain lady from 
Kaladwas and Modi, Bhai, a Lohar woman .from B^klingpura were asked 
ahout the role which they are playing,. They feel that they are 
able to present indivdual grievances. Both of them attend the 
meetings fairly regularly. They consider supply of drinking 
water and provision of hospital as the essential needs which 
should ^be. attended to. 

' All the respondents felt that the systems of giving 
r epjresehtat ion ■ t o women was good as they can put forth their 
grievances. A few. of them when specifically^ ..ask ed- ;jh ether they 
would like to be a m®®'ber, replied in the negative. They were 
shy, reluctant and diffident. 

There is no Mahils. Mand al in the.se areas. On.ly about one 
third of the ladies were willing to participate in the activities, 
if such a mandal was opened.. , Some others ‘felt that they had no 
time, while a few others would join if their parents/husbands 
permitted. One of the dangi male respondent however said that 
such activities come a,fter the family reS] -insibilities of a women 
and would be permitted only if they do not come in the way. 

The' nresent 5u.r^’'e.y reveal-S that nea.rly 755^ of the female 
electorate of the Village had exercised their franchise during 
the last elections. . Except three persons all' cla.imed that they 
took the decision on their o-wn ’and nobody had influenced them. 
Considering the-, level of literacy aud the orthad.o' structure of 
the society, - this claim has to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

Our ■ observations show, dress-, ed in Colourful Lahengp, 

Sadi, and Folka or Kagi'a, Eanchli and Odni or Pomcha, the Pa.jasthanl 
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wo !uen in these villages, did not show much of political r.w-ro- 

ne^ s. Even while they gossip/ either while on' their way t 
fetching water or at home, their conversations are larvelv 
limited to routine household wrarlcl^see picture-. 6 ). 

^ hore than ninety percent of them had no ' exT-nsure ‘to 

^ 7 ^ ^ f ilms. ■ They can verily be Called "frors in 

- o well oi the "tortoise in their shells" but absolutely 

■Snihslu^^^ p . . 

::^a.mily is the most ; import an t social 'i na+ ^+,,4-, 

gives- strength and stability to tho Tr. T • 

The f-aPiiw + 3 the Indian social structure. 

•=. .famojy xn turn xs foun.,d on the concept of .Dternp. 
a wo man. is expected to rrotPa+ -+7, 7- *' ^ 

fire 1 ^ t, with hbr sense of endurance 

firmness and included determination / H.. . 
expected to show connla+o k c- '' ‘ HiJ^-du woman is 

nature" of their • ' ^ ° ^ to her husbsnd and the 

if. ^ is irrevocable in meta-rhv^ical tor 

If not legally. She craves frtn 4.7. - ^.cal: t erm sp 

■ hn ® motherhood and birth af 

1= a mutter of. rejoice for PerP In the Hm, 7 “ 

¥.fc°r'4xl®^® imaliioe the ■ i- -1 =“=1^7, which has 

...... t.d£tVtfP“ 42 pP«yJ.»a;«v 

of women such a ^ respect 

readily, ncoept. ' total ^,nd complete which they 

The - status of vonien in Svi - ■ 

rmeges under etudy f 11-3 n7,tl the 

pattern. It wus teen tt' the 7 

feu on the female nenbers only as if the st 7 * 

oonsistea-of routine family drudgery onl T - 

bore a major brunt of the field wj7 V “'’^tion, they 

question of iecision making it . “ came to the 

do not haye 'a role to pj ,y 1 observed that the women - 

-aklng purchases, not to "sp ^ PO 
education marriage etc. Women thuI^7^X°“*‘ regarding 
secondary role in the f amiiyXr? ^ " ^tsidipry or 

' .inking is considered to be 
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doi*.ain of man, which incidentially is the meaning of the 
^'anskrit word 'man'. 

Regarding the position of women in the family, n came 
to^light that the birth of gin was not viewed with f.vonr 
and they seemed to accept the Atharva Veda saying which runs as 

under . 

■i-he .-;ir,...h of a girl^ grant it elsewhere, here grant a ■ 
hoy', -urprisxngly, the girl having arri-ved in such a situation, 
did nn have to f«ce differential treatment with regard to food’, 
clothing and mediCa,i care, if the opinions-expressed by the 
res-pondents are to be accepted at it.s face- value. 

The obvious d ipcriininat ion however comes to Surface when 
the question of education/girls crops up, . Having seen .that 
girls are expected to be the cross-bearers of household work, 
their attitude towards female, literacy was not surprising. The 
• school going g*iris const itnted . a Qf the 

school going boys ^ and the rat,io at^^m school level' was a 

shocking 3S:i between boys and girls , ; Sin ce education 
■ chief motive power which brings 'about ch a 

beliefs and Values of the society, the abnormally low level of’ 

female literacy is to be viewed.:with concern. 

Another index of inequality is the observ.-n.ce of 
restrictive practices,,, such aS Purdah. Goonghat is observed 
by all the villagers including the normally open tribal society 
of Bhiis known as Gametis in this area. Bhils ore observing 
this probably du- to the process of acculturation. rhe_ Justifi,. 
Cation for- the practice on the basis of respect for elders 
ingrained in their culture, ■ came from- all the respondents includ- 
ing the-Sarpanch.. The traditional Hindu society did not have such 
a practice and it is ■ a adopted with the advent of 

muslims, as can be seen from the fact, that none of the suuthern4ta- 
observe the purdah system* .?'uch a system stifles the growth of 
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female psrsonality nnc! makes her diffident. It is ©■eeht i'iil 
to 'eradicate this custom which, it is felt,, can be actie’ved 
by stepping up efforts towards female education. 

=^ipa^t from 'purdah-', two other important features were 
noticed during the gtudy. The women refused to give out the 
-name of the husband. Similarly a majority of them took nealf f-- f t r 
the husband or other male member of the family. While personal"--, 
I consider these es fringe issues which does not really touch the 
magnitude of the problem -.of . staths of women, their existence 
along side other re strict,iTe practices and low literacy, dese 3 r/er 
to be. taken special note of, ■ 

Socially, women of higher Castes such as Brahmins, Rajput p 
etc,, still suffer widowhood with Patience and concept' of re- 
marriage- is an a,nathema to. them. Lower Castes are however 
liberated in this regard and due to custom of 'nata' \,omen are 
at least provided with economic security, if not with religious 
sanction. The pernicious practice, of dowry/ with its ugly bver- 
tones is not fortunately present, irrespective of the c.^stes. 

However, they consider it necessary to give essential articles 
according to capacity. Bridegroom's family also spends on the 
gxrl by providing her with silver jewels. Considering the present 
value of silver, the amount involved in- stiB-,* d han ' as it is 
known may well he/ground Rs. 3 OOO/- or-so. Patrii ineal ■ t rib e of 
mametxs have however a system of brid^price which is .around ' 

Rs. 200-300. , . - - - - 

he -tudy reveal ed the . widespread prevalence -of child 
marriage .which has been accepted even by the government wide 
para 4.65 of the Report of the ,oo„ittee on the at atue of 

p, . ■ attitudinal ^pport is lacking. 

It re sad to note that eren .after haf-a-'cen’w, of the en.ct- 
^en of the Sard a Act, psople' s attltnd es have not changed, 
ra IS an aepect on vahich greater efforts and drive are needed- 
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Bconomically the status of the women of the villages 
does not reveal any significant departure from the trac?itional 
roles of dependence and subservience, Politic aJ-ly, the picture 
is not rosy though it can not be termed as complete white. ^ 

At least they participate in the political process by exereising 
their franchise and Casting their vote freely. They also view the 
political institutions such aS P's.nchayat as something good. 

Completely insulated, the women in the villages ai’e not 

discontent with many aspects of life and do not crave fon 

equality. In spite of thq lixiservice which haS been paid 
■ .to equality ' y 

and is being paidi starting from the founding fathers of the 
constitution, there is no significant alteration in the 
attitudes even after the passage of three decades of independence. 
The essence of Indian womanhood still ■ lies in the qualities of self 
Sacrifice and self-effacement, which alone aie adored, valued and 
admired by both men and women. 

It is therefore evident that any attempt to uplift the ■ 
status of women should take note of the following two faCotps. 
Firstly it is necessary to create proper atmosphere for awareness 
and change in the outlook by the women themselves through educa- 
tion and other means. This should be followed by a radical 
change in the outlook of me.n for social acceptance of a more 
egalitarian distribution of roles in reality. TThe crying needs 
of the hour, therefore, are economic independence and social 
Justice which aJLone can usher in better world .and npliftment 
of the human ityi 
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It is perhaps indicative of the status of women 
in our society that none of the other male members of 
the group scheduled to study a village in the distinct 
of ' Trivsndi'um thought it appropriate to study this 
aspect in the selected village. . lot that I was keen to 
take up this subject nQrself, I was left with this topic 
when my colleagues, taking advantage of my absence on 
the crucial day, divided up between .themselves the 
other seven topics assigned to us leaving me with no 
other alternative but to accept it with grace. 

It is perhaps even more sympoto mat ic of the, 
unconscious roler-playing assigned to the xromen in our 
society determining their status vis-a-vis their male 
counterparts in the same strata, of society is the fact 
that the other thj^ee of my brother officers (should I 
be -calling- them sister officers?) to have selected this 
particular topic in the other thre.e 'groups happen to be 
ladies .who o.nly thought- it natural and expected of them 
to chose, this , topic out of the . eight assigned to eadh 
group. However, I dra‘w..my, Gonsolation from the fact 
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tiiat mine will most lilcely be the only objective report of 
tile fo ur on the status of women in the selected village s. 

Kerala vras not the first choice of the gmup an f£.r 
af 3 the location of the vil lag's to be studied was concerned, 
ihe request of the group to be allowed to study a village 
in all its aspects in Siklcim, ■ ihidaman and Ilicobi.r Islands 
and iannachal Pradesh were tui’nod dom in tha,t order for 
reasons not knotm to the grouji. Kerala as the next chcico 
of the group was accepted and Kemom village in district 
Irivandrum was selected, for study in consultation with the 
district authorities. As it turned out, the group lyas lucky 
to have been finally sent to Kerali: to carry out the village 
survey as the state, referred to sometimes, more then 
appropriauelj^, as the untypical India, revealod. its uriiouenoss 
through the micro-level study of one of its villages. 

Ihe untypicalnoss of Kerala, itself created problems of 
comprehension and comnunic action Nomenclature and terms gcnorally 
accepted in the rest of India with more or less similar 
meaning attached to them- could not, inso facto , be anplicd to 
Kerala without serious and dangerous devio.tions from who-t 
they actually meant there, . Ihe first' such problem cropped up ■ 
while selecting a suitable, village for the present survey 
in consultcation with the ..district authorities. Of the two 
villages selected for us by the dis-trict authorities as per 
the guidelines supplied by the Institute, one had a population 
of over one leJdi while, the other, lemom, which was finally 
selected for our study,, had;, a population of 57,105.. This, 
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■ naturally y raised doubts as to utiethor tliose villo.ges could 
actua,lly be torraccl as, villa.ges for the purposes of our 
study. As a matter of fact, my. colleague from the U.P. cadre 
most reluctantly f?gr,eed.to a-cc.ept the selection of Hemom 
village for the purpes a of our study after bitter arguments 
last ing over the fii'st tvo days only _ on the assurance of no 
less a person than tho Revenue Secretary to the G-overmont 
of Kerala that he was willing to certify llemom as a village 
. in case any such doubt was raised subsecuontlty by the 
Ij^stitute. 

The. problem did not end with the selection of the 
village for, the studsr. As is well-known, houses in a typical 
/Village , Kerala ^re scattered over the entire area of the village 

. in contraist to t ho usua,l clustor of houses in villages in the 
rest of the country, V'/ith the limited tiiao a.vailable for the 
. .survey, it was roally impos.sible to cover the entire village for 

a meaningful survey. It was, therefore, deciLiod that the 
, members of the group would select a particular xaerd out of 
the eleven in the villaae for thoir specific survey depending 
on their oim requirements. For the present survey of the 
status of women, Kolyawodi trard (Ward I 0 .IO) was selected 
dclibor at oly as it happened to he the only reserved ward for 
returning a member to the Kemom village panchayat with the ■ 

largest concentration of Pullaya households in the' villcge, 
Pullayas being the Scheduled Caste agricultural labourers. 

Kemom village was originohly formed in 1904 during 
survey and settlement of the area in tho 'er-st while princely 
state of •Travoncore. Originally,,, at formed a part of the 
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iTG3''yQ-'fctinkarc. i'aluk "but tras subseauently iiiGluded/Trivanc.i*un. 
i'alulr. a-t tlio 1 011:10 of tlie reorganization of tho State. 

Ilaiional Higliwajr 10.47 cuts through, the village as cioos tho 
friver^drun-lngcu'coil Jtrjilway-liiiG It is bouiiuod on the 
host hy tliG laranana hiver and villages of the Neyyattinkar 
'Taluk on the oc.st. The total aroa of the village is slightly 
over 7,268 acres. 

As per tho 1971 Oonsus, tho total population of tho 
villcge is 57,105 with 28,117 mlos and 28,928 fenales. 

The higher ratio of fenalGS to males in the 'total population 
is in line with the^ratio of the district which has 1,005 
females per thousand moi.les as per the 1971 Census. The 
density of poTJulation in the villago is 850 per sq..laa. which 
is less than tho figure* of 1,003 -for the whole district, 

BOiSic datia about the Kolyaxrodi mcjtC. were difficult to 
obtahn as xrc-rd-wise statistics are not regularly maintained, 
Portunately, the Bureau of Economics and Statistics of 
'i3-ovt, of Kerala had conducted a ;.su 3 rvey of this particular 
x^ard as lato as Bob ruary, 1980 . .Tho following, data about the 
xrord have been obtehnod on the basis, of the said survey s- 
Total ho. -Of Households - 561 



Total 

Male 

Female 

Population 

2948 

1504 

1444 

itegularly 




Bnploj^ed 

436 

379 

. 57 

Self-employed 

■ 38 

■ . .35 

3 

Casually-employed 

. 101 

92 

9 

Unenployod.' 

231 

189 

142 

-Sell, Castes 

428 


, ,1, 



ils pe r the in-formatioii supplied by the Biocic il^valopina nt 
Officer, there are only 5 households in the ward oening 
more then 5 oxres of land, 20 households owning 2,5 to 5 
acres of land and 427 househol ds ■ oxnaing' less then 2,5 acres 
of land. 

According to hiri, as many a.s 140 households ore below 
the poverty-line with another 228 households belonging to the 
low income category. 

Of tho total households in the ward,,-78>p are Hindus, 

11/t are Muslims and Christ ions each, ihere is no Brahmin 
household in the village. Over 70^':> of the Hindu households 
belong to the Hair community which is the dominant casto, 

15/^ of Hindu households belong to the Scheduled Casto 
category known locally as Pullayas who form the bulk of tb£ 
land-less agriculture-! laJbourers in the ward. The remadning 
Hindu households heloiig to lower Ga.stes like Bzha,bas and 
other backward castes like ladars, 

•; Primary data, for the survey was collected from 53 house- 
holds of the ward through interviews vfith some of the member 
of the household, She households- selected for this purpose 
xrere idontifiod on the basis of the first three digits of the 
ra.ndom table applied to the house numbers allotted hy the 
Homom village Pa-nchaya-t, 'V/hilG a prepared Quest ionna,irc 
was used while conducting the personal interviews, a great 
degree of flexibility was itaintained in departing, from or 
ad'Iing to or altering the ciuestionnaire to get tho best 
and appropriate response's from the. respondents. 
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Inability to communicatG uirc’ctly with the 
resiDondents in Maliyali proved to he a major heai-icap 
and I had to fall-hack on the imperfect hut unavoid able 
alternative of cororaunicc-tiiig thx-ough interpreters. 
Fortunately, we were lucky enough to get some unofficial 
and competent^ interpreters to help us in our survey. She 
other major handictrp was that, being a male, it was not an 
easy task to engage the female respondents in a fiwnk and 
forth-right discussion on the various aspects of status 
of women. I was helped to overcome this licn.dica.p to a 
large extent by the fact the Maliy alls, whatever may be 
their other faults, cennot be blamed for being reticent. On 
tho contrary, the female respondents on occasions asked 
the interpreter as to why we were blushing, 

With the prelimincr ies over, we noix get doan to 
tackle the main subject. I must confess that vhen I 
reluctantly o^reed to do this assignment, one of the 
reasons for my acceptonce was tho,.. fact that I considered 

.. * .'ri 

the topic under consideration to bo an easy one. However, 
the fallacy of my th-'inking beca-me appa,rent tho moment 
we initiated our survey, VJhile walking through a green 
haze with cononut fronds rustling and forming a green 
coxLopy overhead, it occured to me that this xfas a topic 
which TOs not only hackneyed and stereo -typed but also 
its analysis suffered from what I would call the Fonina- 
Eaves Weekly Ssmdrome, .So far the topic has agitated only 
a miniscule urben. elite in this coxmtry, possibly as the 
result of a desire to' follow a basically western movement, 
■■It is not surprising, therefore, that the yardsticks 
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developed to measure tlie status of '.roLien aro gencr'alay more 
relevant to doveloped western Societies and have praotiGally 
no use when one comes to judyethe status of somelDody like 
Eajainraa Pullaya who does not know where her next meal is 
going to come from. Incidentally, if one goes "by Ms. Greer’s 
hra-burning as the symbol of vjomen’s liberation, the 
Maliyalee women can be said to have regressed considerably 
since the days when g hoy were made to go topless, if one 
uses a modern-day pa.rlanc0, as even the poorest Pullaya iroman 
can now be noticed to be wearing a pair of brassiers. 

Even when one ignores the elitist concent of status of 
women and comes to consider the sto.rk realitiere of life of 
the general mass of our woman, one is still faced with the 
difficulty as to whether there is any such thing as the 
ideal status of women in o-ny society, \#io,t is the sta.rting 
point in a study like this? HqW far does one go back in 
history and before that the ev.,lution o f homo sa,]piens 
to find out how, xrhe-re and when rac.le domination started in 
human and pre-human society even when we accept the doubtful 
feminist contention that male superiority is not based on 
biological necessities but is a, clever an- convenient concept 
developed by the ma.les? was there ever any basis to the 
mythical concept of a kingdom in the iknazon basin where 
the women ruled supremo? Because the mind boggles when we 
go into the rather philosophical aspects of the topic, 

I have decided to play safe and confine myself to the 
mundane aspects such as Quality of. life of the respondents 
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ill t ho' Till aj3,0 un-- or study, lore tliey defied tlio basis 
■anenitios of life or were' d is cr initiated against neroly^ on 
tlie' ground of their sex? Mj endeaTOur woula ba to first 
outline the historical background ci the status of wonen an 
Eerala and to conpare-, to' the extent possible, what was 


discloso.d by our survey with whet is co-nnonly believed to 
be the .status of wonen in Kerala to-day, 

• , . ¥e st.-art with Para.suraraa, the Branhin incarnation 

' ■ ■ , " ■ 'il ' i ■ 

•of Lord. Vishnu, who is credited, anongst others, writh the 
creation, of the lend of Kera^lat It is iraportant to understand 
fr.on the very beginning that the nyth surrounding Parasuran 


xj'as -obviously a creation of the Pfamboudiri Branhins to 
perpetuate their dominance over the other •astes through 


religious sanction since Pai’asui’am is stated to have broaight 

, , ' .V . ' m-. ^ . * 

■the original 64 families of ITamboodiri Bramhins to settle 
and rule in the land of Kera-la which he got creoted out of 
the sea. Very conveniently for the ilamboodiri maie-s, 
Parasuram .ordained the lair women,’ as per Brahminicel texts, 
"Put off chastity and clothes that cover your breasts and 
devout yourselves to satisfy the desires 0 f Brahmins'' . The 
reasons for this most extra— ordinary ■ sexual licence gra,nted 
■in favour of males of a superior castes over the women of a 
lower caste could be the practice followed amongst the 
Nambooair is bo allow only the eldest son to marrj^ most 
^ probably vo saieguar.d against tho fragmentation ox their 
land., holdings. ■ ■ , 
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The above practice bad its impa.ct on both tbe Ccistes. 
Since onljc the- eldest male member of the patrilineal -joint 
family of the Uamboodirl Bi’o.mhins, called the illam, was 
allowed to marry, -polyga-my was allowed to the extent of 
foiir wives* In spite of this, msoiy IT amboodiri girls were 
condemnod to lea.d liV0s_ of perpietual spinterhood. On the 
other hand, . under the , custom of Sambandhcm, the I'amboodiri 
men who were uneligible to marry could have sexual contacts 
with Nair women under 'the sanction of Parasuram ' s dicttite. 
This led to the a,doption of Harumakkathayara or the system 
of mat rilineal descent and inheritjnce aanongst the hairs* 

This a,lso led to the development poly— andry a.mongst Kair 
women, with/ a, woman o ften shared by aj visiting iTamboodiri 
pare.jnour and a, hair husband. 

The above custom, abomina-ble as it may seem now, 
actually led to the compara,tively better staatus enjoyed by 
the hair women as compared to women elsevirhere in contemporojry 
India, Pirst of all, they had considerable say in the a,f fairs 
of the tarwo-d, the hair family unit irhi.ch consisted of all 
the descend-ants of a common ancestress in the femo-le line, 
and enjoyod considerable security and freedom. Marriages were 
simple' affairs with the wife continuing to stay in her 
to„rwad with the husband becoming a 'visiting husbeaid' , 

Divorce Wcos e.oua.lly simple with the marriage being 
terminable by e.ither party and consisted of either the 
husbcjad ceasing to. visit t?.ie wife's tirrwad ortho wife 
simply closing the door, on the, an wanted , spouse. The scourge 
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of do wy was absent as the continued to sta^r in her onn 

tarwad with full righto of inherit anco. Widow re-marriagv; 

'iic-S permissible. In any case, a heir \ridoij was spared 


w 


rture a iridoa’' at that time had to 


the humilation and tortu: 
undor^^o elsGSihoro, in the country because, of th.e fa.ct that 
she did not st..^,y with her in-laxrs, I'he general inpact of 
this practice also led to the ra.ioing tho mean age of 
marriage of the ITair girls as there aras no connulsion to 
marry off a girl even before she attained xDubGi*ty. Ih-e 

, ' ■ ’A' ' 

mean ago of marrirge for females in Ker?,la during 1901-10 xras 
as high as 17.13 yrs as 'compa,rGd to 13.2 yrs for the xrhole 
country. This, in its turn, allowed for the spread of female 
literacy when tho Christian missionaries o:A the enlightened 
rulers of the Qrstxrhile -princely states in Kerala set up 
various educational institutions for this purpose. As a 
result, the female literacy rate is as' high as 54.31/° as per 
the 1971 Census as compared to 18,44‘;° for the xjhole countrj^-. 

All those factors, taken together xrith thvo various 
social and statutory reforms initiated as long back as 1925 by 
tho rules of the lend end its leaders, have led to the fact 
bhat rhe xromen of Kerala enjoy a much higher status in life 
as compared to the status of their sisters olsoxrhere in tho 
country, Tho District Gazetteer of Trivandrxim, ijublishod 
in 1962 , states xrith assurance that "xjomen in 'Trivondrum 
enjoy much freedom and respect in society”, in the 
chapter ’Economic Dependence of xfomen and Their Place in 
uoci.,ty'. It is tho intention of this study to test as to 
hoxr far this assertion is correct by surveying the actual 
conaitions under xhich the xfomen in the test villa,ge ca,rried 
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on their cloy -to-day work in order to determine, to the extent 
possible, the Quality of the life that they lived, iis far as 
eomparison of the status enjoyed by the women in the test 
village X7ith the status of iromen in villages in other pa,rts 
of the country is concerned , ' conclusions con only be draxm. 
xrhen the results of the survey conducted by the other three 
paxticipcnts in other states iare received. 

Lot us first assess as to x/hat extent the X 70 men in 
the 33 sample households contributed to the family's income. 
Here, caste differonces co.mo in to sha,rp focus both in the 
respondoht' s attitude toxxards xxorlcing xromen a,nd xoomen actually 
contributing to the Icjmllj kit through the- ir oxm earnings, 
l.hereas 78/'= of the Pullaya households surveyed had one or more 
x-jorking xfomen, only 36/u of the Hair households had women going 
out to v.’-ork. Out of the fema,ining 12/i pf Pullaya household, 
in 7/0 of the c.ases' the xromen did not xrork on health groxinds. 
Only in 5 ^° of the samples did the women not xrork because of 
the disapprov-1 of th>o-ir men. 

AS against this, 51/“ of the Hai::- men* did not like tho 
idea of their xrives x-rorking outside the house. In one case, 
a X'/ealthy Hair xrho had ma,rrled a lox-ror caste Hadar x-roman 
(belonging to Other Backxeard Castes.) xjho > 7 as Xiorking in his 
brick kiln not only not stopped her ' from continuing to xfork 
after ma,rriage' but also had very pronounced viexirs against 
xfbrking' xromen. Surprisingly, in all cases xjhere the men 
did not xrish their xrives to- x-rork, they stated tha.t they 
X70uld have no objection to their .daughters xrorking. 
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malle tile working Malr iromon, true--to the tradition 
of the ir men, only undertook while-collar jobs (would it be 
more ci-ppropriato to call them wliito— sc.ri jobs?), almost 
all Pullay a working women tjorkod siclo -by-side with their 
men as agriculturrJ. labourers, EQirevor, in one case a 
trainod pullayo. women was looking for a job in a. printing 
press as o. cpmxjositor . In as many as- 68)'o of the Pulla,ya- 


houseliolds h .ving school-going daughters, the girls were 
being sent to school agahnst all odds so that t heir job 
prospects imiproved,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It is, therefore, obvious that while economic 
comtiUlsions are breaking do vm the monteil block ag;ainst 
w-orking women, male- conso rvo-tism in this regard still 
persists, for example, iimbi Pulla.ya, reprasenting Kolyawa.di 
ward in the hemom Village Panchayat , was oQuivocal in 
having his wife work o,fter ho got married. Phis viowpoint 
was rather surprising in a 29 year old Pullaya young man, 
politically aware and belonging to the CPI(M) Party, and 
points to the ambivalence that still exists in this regard 
in the Maliyali society in spite of spreading of fomclc 
literacy and employmont. However, as far as the present 
school and collego-going generation is concorned, in nono of 
the sample households, irrespective of caste, a distinction 
was sought to be mado' between boys and girls in the matter 
of toking up jobs after thoj finished thc.lr oducation. 

This brings us to the severe discrimination being 
practicod in the matter' of differential wage rates 
applic;..ble to mdo and femalo TOrkers. On an average, tho 




male agricultural labourers mqtq pail lis, 15 per lay aliile 
their female counterparts were paid Is. 10 per day or less. 
The justification for this, apart from being customary, wa 


s 


that the female lahourers were inctpeble of doing hard 
manual lol our such as digging a field for. tapioca cultivaticon. 
The women ■•merely accepted the lower wage and invarl;.lly 
stated that the 3^ saw no purpose in protesting against it 
as it was custom-ary. tnaen it rras pointed out to then that 
both men an -d women got paid at the same rate of Rs. 11,80 
per day by the Railwa.j^'s in the 'sa,me au'ea, they simply 
shrugged their shoulders. Even imibi £'ulla3''a, the CPI(M) 
Panclic'.j’-at raombor representing the ward', saw nothing unjust 


in the practice. Mere surprising ia the official sanction 
hehind- such a. differential \ra.ge rate. The minimum agricultural 
wages as fixed by the Keral'i Government stipulates the 
mihimum \iQ.ge fop. .male labourers at Rs. 9 per day and 
Rs, 7 per day .in case of female Ichourers,. 

iis regal ds the earnings of -a women in a household, 
in none of tho houssholds, excluding bousoholds headed by 
widows or deserted women,, did the women retain tho right to 
spend or sago her own earnings. In 56^/0 of the households 
with Tjorking -ijoman. The wife was 'meroly given a smell 
sum c'nd was asked to manage the household within that 
amount. In 30 /° of such households, the husband retained the 
entire amount, including his' wife's- oarnings, and merely 
purchased x/hatever provisions the xlfe requested him to 
buy. In the remaining households, ■It was stated that the 
combined eLxrnings x/ere spent "'or . saved on, the basis of joint 


decisions. 
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: ;In only JOJo of all sninple houseliolds was o.ny property 
in the name, of a womon. In all these cases, escept one, the 


property was inherited hy the women concerned. Even i;hen some 
property was purchased with the money obtained from the sale ^ 
of property or ornaments helonging to the wife, the property 
so TJurcho-sed WO.S invariabj.y entored in the nomie of the husband. 
In. the single except ion where .. the property was trcriSxerred 
in the name of tho wife, the motive did not .appear to be anja 
concern for the wife. The husband, a irealthy I'Tomr, probably 
did so with a, view' to stive o’s. income tcjc or other iGgaJ. 
conseauGnc-es of his business as he indulged in illegal 
money-lending, ' , ^ ’ a ■ 

As far as femcie education is concerned, no discri- 
mination was in evidence in ony of the households , irrospoctive 

of caste or state of financi. .1 Aw’-ell-boing, a.ga,ih»t girls as 

.y . . , - ' a V ■ . / '• • ■ 

compared to boys. As a matter of; fact, all children of school- 


going age, irrespective of sex, vrore. found to be attending 
school .regularly, ■ In some cases, girls were found to be 
continuing in 'school even though the boys had dropped out 
oithor bccauBG of- lailuro to pass or for financial reasons. 


I'he reason for this a.p pears to bo, as has been mentioned 
earlier, that; girls have potentially ; the same earning 


ca.pacity r for , the family as the .boys* Ihore wore cases '^/herc 
girls hao. axtondod. vocationa.1 training courses* to improve 
their employment potential* 

A great deal of conservatian was observed in the 
rndter of arranging marriages *87/° of all sample households, 
irrespective;. of caste, level-of .education and finoncic-l 
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well— iDeing', had arranged narriia^es. In the renaining cases, 
only one Nair had narried on his ovm a loxjor caste ladar 
women. It appears that this Hair has heen isolated from 
the rest of the. coniounity hecause of this reason, the 
rest of the respondents who had married on their oto were 
ail Pullayas who had invariably tcien Pullaya spouses of 
their choice. In one such cases, the Pulley a boy had to 
leave his house and stay arith his in-laws as his family 
did not approve of the marriage although it was within 
■their own c.aste. However, 89h’ of all the Pullaya respondents 
stated that they would have no serious objection if thoir 
children married cn their own although they would like to 
arrange the marriage. It nay, however, be mentioned here 
that this attitude '.rould bs shown as long as the marriage 
was- within the-; -casl: 'or with somebody in a higher caste. 

Hone of the Pullaj'-as a’-ould allow their children to marry 
a Parayc:,, who is considerod to be one rung lower than 
the Pullayas in the- complicated c.aste hierarchy of Eorala 
although both of tlfom b.jlong to the Schedulod Caste 
community, 

I'he higher-caste Hair households showed fa,r . greater 
conservatism than tho Pullayas in this regard, -Even the 
Ho-ir who had norried a lower caste woman on his own was 
prepp.red to o.llow his . children to marr^r on. their o\m xfhen 
they grew up, ca,S8 was reported to us where, in. 'the 
neighbouring ward, a Hadr family was., so ashamed when one 
of their girls married .a Pullaya. boy'., that, they moved 
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out . of ' the : ville^e after selling away all its prox^erty 
including the girl’s share, in effect disinheriting her. 

In another case^ there was considerahle opposition to the 

marriage of one of the Pillni Nair girls to a Velutheclathu- 

' f -v ■ ' 

nair,' considered to be_/lower sub-caste within the lair caste 

hiercurchy. It is interesting to note that in this sample 
household, the father and the six children were all 
graduates with all the girls either working or waiting for 
a job. 

Ihe impact of the spread of fem;fLe educa.tion on the 
troxlitional attitude towards marriage tmis very much in 
evidence in the case of Shailaja (fiame changed to protect 
the privacy of the respondent) belonging to the above 
household. She is highly, educated with an li. A degree in 
Economics, followed by a Bachelor degree in library and 
Information Sciences, aware, intelligent with definite views 
regarding matters concerning her. She would very much 
like to marry on hor own. She %as even prepared to mo<rry 
out. of casto but only if her father did not ohjoct. She 
made it very clear - that she would be willing to defy hor 
father in- this regard if it came to that but was hopeful 
that the situation uTOuld not come . to pass in view of the 
reconciliation between hor sister, who had married a Hair 
of a loi-rer sub-caste, and her father. 

The OiW^o,roness ..of all the respondents rega,rding the 
neeci’to adopt family planning was ‘ most impressive. Except 

OT)0 ' '-RT • T 

JMair .xiouseiiold^ 0,11 the couples of child— I d earing age 
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li'au beo* op-rato-'". on. In tho except ional co-se, noithor the 
husliCJiC nor tlie nife go 't op orated on ms they could not 
decide as tc who should ho rvioorated with the result that 
the fcjnily has e ight children witho tit ^ the financial means 
to support thon. Of the so who have been operated on 77/=^ 
happened to be women. In most cases, the men were reluctent 
to get themselves operated on as they were sc cere a that 
it would affect their vitality and wealcen them. In all these 
cases, the women supported this view. 

There did not seem to be much discrimination against women 
as far as religious rituals are concerned. As far as 
regularly going to the temples were concerned, it appears 
that the majority of the men default e'. and it was left to 
the iromen -to propitiate the appropriate god. In the other 
functions concerning birth , puberty of a girl, marrioge etc , 
women participation is almost eaual to that of men. However, 
women are not o.llowed to accompany of funeral procession as 
in other parts of the country. It also appears thoab even 
now, welcoming ullulating noises are made by the women 
only in the case of rhe birth of a boy and not in the case 
0 f g m 1 , ■ 

Every Hindu moHe in this area considers it important 
to undertol;e an annual pilg;rimr;ge to the Savarimalai Temple 
in the KottLiyam district during December-Januaa'y after a 
prescribed period of pennon.ee and purificat^ion,' However, 
women are not allowed to undertake this p'ilgrdmage and only 
girls before 'the 3 ^ attain puberty and, i-romen above the age 
of sixty are a-llowed to accompany their med-e- relatives. 


confirmed 


‘l-fc is the usual practice amongst Kairf, 

i j 

Toy the survey, that the male members of the fcznily eac 
f irst with 'the ■'jomen serving them' end ec,ting; only a*i ber they 
have finished. I'his obviously ■affected the womens' nutritional 
intake as the lion's share of the food, particularly the 
nrotein rich items like fish, was consumed by the males, 

935! of- the Nair males were not concerned about what their 
wives and daughters ate after they had finished the meals. 

The usual reply was that the women managed and that there 
was no prqblem in this regard. 


: In .sharp contrast to the above practice by the 

Hairs, the Pullayas had the tradition of both m-ales and the 
females in the family eating together. This, however, did 
not ..ensure that the maples and the females shared eq.ually 
the av:.ila,ble food and ‘nutrition. As cheap varieties of 
fish were the only protein supplement to a meo-gro Pullaya 


meal of tapioca-rice gruel, the. best portions of the fish 
were invariably served to the males while the females had tc 
share the remains of heads and tails, of the fish. Because of 
such practices, nutrition level available to women irrespective 
of caste appeoned to be generally lox-r. 

In the case of Joshua,, a Christirn agricultural 
labourers of the Hadan community (please note how the 
caste identity has persisted even after conversion to 
Christianity), the wife Gomati^ wa.s given a minor share of 
the household' s ocirnings and was- .ci,sked to monego a. household 
consisting of Joshua's mother and their four children within 
that amount;, Joshua himself reta-iiied the major uortion of his 
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Gc^rnings iiimsalf at g oilt cn tlia'‘groimI tiiat lie had 

tc heop up his strength bjr eating good food t* ho able to 
iTorh, On the , day the survey uas carried out at around 
3 none of the hcusehold had eaten their meal as there 

was no food in the house. ' 

Hone of the women respondents, irrespective of 
caste or level of education, was found tc bo active in the 
fieici of sociel work. Only few of the girls were foimd to 
be going to the local Ji.iiila Sana jam to loam things 
lilce sewing etc. Social intercourse- between the ladies 
even in the same neighbourhood waas not very pronounced. In 
other words, tho women, by and laago , 'spent even' their 
spjjre time a-ithin tho confines of their respective homes. 

Although all the women respondents^' voted in the 
elections, none- of thorn w-ero actually active in convassing 
for a particular party or candidate. In fact, 87/“ of the 
women respondents sta.ted that they voted as per the advice 
of their husbands. 

^-rrack-drinking was found tc be q.u’ite common 
amongst the Scheduled Caste Pulla,yas. This habit is 
confined entirely to the men as it is considered taboo 
for the women to enter the o.rra.ck shops. Apart from • 
licensed arrack shops which can be found at frecuent 
interva.ls all over Kera,la, illegal distillation is 
believed to be fairly common, vftiile 97> Pullaya males admi- 
tted that they imbibe arrack fairly regularly, none of 
the Nair males agree a that he was in the "habit of tricing 
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liciuor^''''Homwer, privr.tGly some of the young men of this 
commufiity inxoi'‘mod ns that drinking: wcis very common 
amongst oil lair males. 

The direct rc-snlt of tho habit of regul an _ drinking 
seems t* be the wide provalsnce of wife— beat ing on a 
regui or basis, 90‘/o of the arrack -dr inking Pullayas admitted 
of rogularly o.ssaurc ing, their respect ivo wives. In the 
remaining cases, the wives stated that they too!^ pains to 
ensure that the husband was not provoked when he was in an 
inobria.ted state and kept quiet whatever the provocation. 
There xfas an instance when the s on-in -loar, staying \fith his 
in-laws, assaulted the w-ifo in the pr osonco of the girl's 
parents . hhon the parents told us that they ■’ntervonod in 
tx7f» out of ten such incidents, the son-in-law complained to 
us in their presence that they voTe doing so boca,usc ho xras 
staying in thoir house. If he Wc?.s sto.ying in his om house, 
nobody could have prevented him from boating his wife. 

Hono of the flairs admitted of beating their xj-ivos. 
Hoxjever, each one stated that x-rhile he. did not do so, the 
other Nairs certainly did. It xxras also genercaiy stated that 
lairs considered wife-beat ing a sign of manliness. Prom 
this, ono con safely gather the impression tho.t .xfife 
boating is almost equiolly provfalent amongst the higher conto 
lairs., ' . 

It has earlier been mentioned that the lairs and the 
other castes who follox-red , the matrilineal system were 
spsre.d the scourge of the evil of dowfy^ Ironically, xfith 
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the gre.Cu-l erosion of the matrilinoo.! system rxid the 
adoption of patrilinec,! system, do^jry h:vs iDecome proYalent 
amongst all, castes. It was r e ally ■ pathetic to be told hy 
lad.;rr and lullaj^a parents, barely abl.. to eke out an 
existence, that they will have to. pay something like fear 
to five thousand rupees to get their daughters married, lot 
that this practice is confined to the lower castes. Ihe 
wealthiest amongst the hairs in the sample households, whoso 
monriage out of caste has earlier been mentioned, proudly 
stated that wore he to get married to-day, he would get as 
much dowry as on IaS officer because of. his wealth and 
business. 

Of the women respondents, 85/- stated that they were 
hc,ppy with the -vray they lived while 10 /o stated that it was 
just satisfactory. ’The remaining respondents were down-right 
dissOi,tisfied with their lives. It mo.y be contioned, ho^jever, 
that, this may not bo taken at its free v..'.-lue c:.s confirming 
that women generally were so.tisfiod tjith their lot in this 

village. As ono poor Asari women {Other Bad wo.r C- Co^s u 0 s ) 
shot back at 'me, "supposing I am dissatif led ■ with my life, 
what- do I do? I had no answer to this. 

Probably because of thoir helplessness, the women, 
even those who were dissatisfied with the lives they were 
leading, continued to stoically accept their lot. In one 
case, a young' Pullaya woman sa.id that on occasions she went 
away to her parent’s house when her husband ill-treated her 
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and beat her but had to come bo,ck to her husbojie's house 
each time after waiting futile ly for her husband to come 
and tdce her back.^Only 'one yo^ong lullaya xromcji, amongst 
all the women respondents in similar situations, deserted 
by her husband o.f ter she had a baby, showed some spirit 
by stating that she will refuse to go even if her husbmd 
come back to trie her. She was barely managing to make a 
living through agricultural, lahour. 

In conclusion, it can be said that .o.lthough these 
women have come a long way since the days when Parasur.uaa' s 
dictate was strictly enforced, they have miles to go before 
they con hope have a place in the society commensuro-te 
with the dignity and self-respect thc-t is due to them. 

In any ca,se, it is at best a patchy development where they 
have gained considerably in fields like education while 
floundering behind in most other fields under the weight of 
custom, tradition and conventional attitude,- One good thing 
which could not escape notice was the awareness about their 
o\m situations that has lately been developed amongst them 
even in the poorest households. It is the awareness of an 
poor Asari winan to have herself operated on o.fter four 
daughters without waiting to have - a son. It also shows in 
the decision pf a Pullaya couple to have the husbanc. operated 
an after having, four sons when they could not fulfil the 
desire- to have a daughter, Determino,tion to survive and 
face the future by fighting -with one's fate, that is Lalitha, 
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a youiici' Pullrya widoir, who deciclos not to nc-ra-y for the 
sake of the chilclren even though there is no rosta''iction 
on widow remarria,ge and tries to get the chilclren educated 
to the hast of her ability by working in the agricultural 
fields. Our iQ-sting: impression of this villego would be 
the smiling Pullaya, women, frank and forthright, bubbling 
with enthusiasm even thOLigh most of them do not know alien 


a.nd x/here their next meal is coming from. With this kind 


of awareness, nobody can hold them back from their rightful 
positions in the society indefinitely. 
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1. General obseivat Ion s; 

l-l of the village study 'erogiardme : a group 

of -eight participants from the Sixth APPPl course (names 
given ih> Annexure I) conduct ed a study of a village in ■ 
Haryana# with’ apeciar, reference- to t-he social and , economic 
'aspect S' of .the life of the villagers* , 5he village selected 
for the purpoHe is called Jhanjhari > a. m ,lti-caste one,' 
ait-uated ahnut 9 kcrs. fron -Harnal, 'a^■di strict t own of 
Haryana, towards Arahala nn 'the G.^. Hoad (renamed as Sher- 
Shah ouri liarg) -about a ki',lometre ' away froi-i the naryana 
lourism Development Corporation (Oasis) Tourist Complex (TCarna 
Lake) . Jhanjha,ri a s.aall village , of comparatively recent 
origin, not more than about 300 years, believed-, to be an 
dutcarnp - of :3haragarh, the nucleus village, has lately developed 
into a re venue "Village . There are several similar villages 
around and ail f he ae . villages retain horisontal as well as 
some vertical relationships and contacts with. Jhanjhari , 
through Gpumaon- services' in nodal villages ' and - social inter- 
course inc.iuding marriages. The village has brick-paved, 
lanes inside and tarred roaos serving as the raain thorough- 
fare . ■ . ' - 

1.2 The terr-ain of the vLliage is •.uniformly plain. It 

lies in the Jarauna plains, on its eastern aide and is in' 
the cororuand area of the Jamuna canal network. . The village 
is reputed to have good cultivabie soil., _ 

1.3 'The G.T. Hoad passes through the village, giving 
it a great accessibility. The nearest railway station .is 
Bhaini Khurd , 3 leas, away from the village. 

1.4 ■ The climate, like rest of the 'State and most of 

the northern plain's, is extreme. The average rainfall is 
c-1 eras, per year. The total area this village- is about 
324 acres (2.5 sq. ^cras.) ^f this, an area of ab'^^ut 45C acres 
is fully irriga^^ed and cultiv.ated. The irrigation is tb rough 
canal watpr, sup-rJ.c'''';on'*'ed almost 50$^ by juppliea fr^ra tube- - 
wells . - ■ . : - 

1.5 The total Doualation of the village- as ‘'per the 
1971 census was 874 (451 males' and -417 females!. It is 
estimat ed to be 1278 as on da'^'e’ (as per the ration card 
register), comprising .of 212 households. "Tib .ent.ire popu- 
lation, except about 35 to 40 hou.seholcVs belonging ■ t-o the 
Deh cOi;miunity , is concentrated on-pthe da'at'ern’ side of tte - 
GT Hoad, in an area of about 'le acres. , The^ -Deh coLinunity 
had recently settled do'wn- in the . village •• Cab-^ut 50 years 
ago) on the,, western siae of "thd '--road. ' This part of the ' , 
village is called ”Dehon-ka-I)era'|^ or Chhoti.-Jhanjhari,. 



2. ket hod ology follp-wed by the grouts : ■ . / 

2.1 ■ Ihe aiethoddogy folio-wed by -the gx.ou-'-i ■was_ 

’’jiarticipant obsexvation" . : ; ■'?he group fauiliarised thf-r.- 

seivea -with the village environment s by visiting^ t lie place 
ever/ day from December 2 'to 9. ITo formal questionnaire 
■was used. They eont acted a large number of p^'irsons fro.. 

the village, as a representative cross-section. Tl-.e Gar-oanch 
members of the Panchayat belonging to the ’^lar'-jan coi.imunities 
the only lady meraber of the panchayat ,, the teachers of the 
village school, the village barber, mochi (cobbler), the only 
bonclea labourer ir^the village, the' most out-spofen of "^he 
Ror co..imunity(Ran , ‘Singh) aged ab'-'ut 75 years, (uho just did 
not .lihce bis 'words regarding his staunch vie'ws about the 
caste hieratchy), a Khatri shopkeeper, a pensioner 'who 
gets a destitute pension from the Haryana 'Government , 
a me d ically Unfitted BSF;- employee (isha lam) , an unem'nloyed 
youth from the Deh communityCeducated, but having failed in 
his attempts to 'lake a living), pw omen from tlx Deh and 
Balmlki comiiunities, -were only ' some of ‘ those who were 
spoken to by the group., 

l ij Social set-up of the village: 

3.1 .The oopuldt ion of .the village is entirely of 
Hindu religion, the l'.^usllms h:m.dng migrated in 194B to 
another huslim doiainated village. Thore is no Sikh family 
eitter. The fa. allies are all patriarchal and mostly joint 
families. Ho-\,:ever, instances of sons setting up separate 
families are not unco, mabh. The cultivation is done jointly 
as a family holding, the separated members getting their 
due shares. 


?he vi image has. distinct -vertical subdivisions. 


o 2 

The .caste--wiae break-up. of . the household s in the village 
is given in Annexure II, The dominant . caste' is ’^Ror’ ' by' 
"vjay of nurnbe r s j • land holdings .and -afilue nee . The Jeha, 
the lo'weat in the 'cas't.e hierarchy, live on the western 
side of t-te G. Ti " road ; ' the Harljans have houses at one 
end, on the eastern side, in a cluster ^ . They have- their 
own wells and ^although tin higher caste members including 
the Sarpanch insist o' that .they, iiave done away with, un- 
"touchability and that;, there 'would be no objc'ction' to Hari-- 
jans dra-wing water, from the hig.l'er caste wells, they add 
that nevertheless the convention 'has neve:-"., been broken - and . 
no one from one communit.y has 'attempted, to. draw water from 
the well of the other coiimunity. - -Hari jans still do not . 
sit on the 'same charpoysCcots) as the others, ■’^ihough ’they 
may^well be given a chair 'to, sit-i Thdy felt, that 'even this 
■would have been unheard pfp;aome years ago and it may tale 
another genexatio'h or two to cut away the barrier further. 
They admit that modern institutions,, work relationships 
and. mass, transportation means, have changed the situation 
considerably. Ho untpuchability is practised in the school. 
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3*3 There is no hornple in the village. It, ho-'-jevo:'- , 

shares a temple with village Dadupur, where the presiding 
deity is Lord Shiva. Tte :;e is one Syed’, a grave.' Th'^re are 
also , a .few .places for worshipping the liata(Devi), in and 
around the 'village . ' - ’ , . ' 

4. Sconomlc condl tinn o f the yi lla ge rs p 

4.1 The mayor occiuj-tion of, the village is agricult ure. 
Ala. the cultivable lands are owned bj’’ 3ors, except for a 
couple of siaali. holdings of BraMiins. The pattern of land 
holdings is :given in iinnexure III. 

4.2 Land holdings now are ;entirel 7 proprietory although 

instances of Saajhedari (partnership) were qited usually in • 
the case of absentee landlords. So'ie crop-sharing is also 
practised where facilities li''re ploughing or irrigation are 
extended by one farmer to anot.her. ,It was noticed that . 
the big landlords hold lands in the names of family members 
to stay within the land ceiling limits. There were so le 
surplus, land s allotted to the , landless, mostly Harij an s, ■ - 
but were again bought of f by' the big landlords, presumably 
Benami . ' , . , ' ■ ’ ' . 

4,3' ■ .. ' The main crops grown in 'the, village are wheat, 
rlce:,and sugar-cane. Pulses a.nd vegetables are not 
.generally grown on coinercial scaly. The traditional 
market for grains is'Taraori, about <. kms,-. a\vay from the 
•village 5 'vh areas sugarcane is. taken t e co-op^ -rati ve sugar 
• mills- .in Karnal.' • ' ■ 

4:; 4.' ■' Lohars (blacksmiths) used .to be traditional 

artisans, but:,tod.ay,,t hey haveest abli£i]3e(? repair-rshops , 
service stations, etc, for tractor.'d, cycles, mot or- cycle s' 
and other . equipment commonly in use. Some of them have 
gone out of the village -for pursuing similar vocations. - 

4.5 ' '.The Balmikis,; traditionally sanitation workers, 

do un-iertako- agricultural labour j quite -j. number of them . 
are_ employed’ in canal work and in electricity department 
in -a.; variety .of jobs, starting on daily wages and getting 
absorbed, as per lanent workers, mainly in Group D categories. 

4.t. ’ Almost a airailaxv- situation prevails ,. in the case 

of ■ other ,. Harijans, like ' Chamara;,,'''*the traditional leather' 
and skin' workers. ■„ Bxcept-^ for one:l'Iochl (Cobble r)-, there 
was -none from', this coiir!i-Uh'ity_ who,' was. pursuing .the. ,tradi.r- 
tlonal profession. , ’ ,.r. ■ 
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4.7^^^^^^^^ 'Phe Dehs who aie dsB'aed as the lowest in ^ the date 
hierarchy are artisans , , making reed-wlnnows(ChhaaJ) • _They 
d'o not do any work in the., fields- Ihe winnow-making is 
done both ' hy the -iiiale and female me mhers. Some malrj me. :!s 

from this coiiimunity make a living as wandering salesmen of 
cottd fabrics, bought in wholesale froin Panipat^ or -vctrncil. 

Ihe other raale menibers sell winnows to agriculturists not- 
only in the village, but also in villages far aw.’ay. 

4.8 The. Gadariyas whos '0 traditional work used to bo 
to look' after sheep, .belong'sto the hac''-rward classes. There 
being no grazing field as' such, they have to keep their 
sheep stall-fed. They do not own any land and they are 
now mainly ■agricultural labour. ■ 

4.9 • The Khatrls, evacuee a from ke st Paki stan , are petty 
■ traders in general me-' chandise.' 

,4.10, ■ It has not been possible to assess with a great 

degree of accuracy .the; total in corae or the ner capita inc^-ie. 
ITowever, the pattern t ha t eraerged; augge st a that the farmers 
get a -net average income nf about fs, 2500 per acre per year. 
Agricultural labour get Fs.7 to Is, S (male) and Bs,5 to Ps.t.- 
(fe iale). They have work' for only about 150 days in ?i. y^'-ar. 
Arti sans (loh-irs; earn Ps. i. to, Rs.7 per day and those having 
work.ahops and modern implements make a-bout ’’■s.SOO per month. 

The government jobs ge.t an income of about Ps.25''^ to Ps.t.OO 
per month, depending on the type and nature of assignments. 

The Dehs earn anything he tween .Ps.200' to' is, 350 per month, 
their earnings going up around the harvest' tirae. The lot 
of the old, and disabled landless was miserable. They seem 
to survive o'n the charity of the villagers or their relatives. 

4.11 , it would, not be inco-r'rect to assume that the 
families having no land and ho job in any establishment 
are .'definitely below the’ pove'-ty line . Uven the sole 
Baliiiiki ia'e.,iber of the gram panchayat is. living on dol -a. 
Possihly- to .'avoid lowering the prestige' of the Pnachayaty 
he, is- be ■’.ng helped in'' various ways by the prosperous land- 
lords and others, ■' by' providing- clothes and some easy chores. 

4.12 Most of the . hofcisea- 'of the Rorsj the dominant caste, 

and some houses,, if the Harijans are pucca. The houses of 
the majority ofhlla.rijans' and' Also of all the Dehs are kutcha. 
The De ha ^ dwelltogs ..are 'not ele ctrlfled e'ithe r . The ir ' 
iuimediate need,;' ‘a'B per their spokesman, is' -Ducca ■ electrified 
houses for all of them.,- *. ' 

as agricultural oractices are concerned, 
mechanisation has taken place in the village. There are 
5 tractors and trailers, 8 threshers and 32 tubewells and 
pump a . 
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4.14 The village has a total of 155 heads of buffalos 

and 127 heads of cows/bullochs. The milk produced is partly 
ffionsumed, and- p artly 'sold. Most -of. the cattle heads are owned 
by the land-oi/jnerS) ' almost; pronertionateiy to the land- 
holdings. Only 3 HarijansCwho owrx no la'nd) owi milch cattle. 

5. Infra- struc t ura l fae lll tles; 

5.1. There Is a co-op.jrative society branch in the 

vixlage 5 -which caters to the needs of the neighbouring villages 
also. The society gives loans to the members in cash’ and 
in kind (like fe'ctilissrsj . ^ If has a tieabership of 5i2 members 
at present. , 

5.2 On the western side n.f the G.T. load, a new 
veterinary unit has heen opened under the charge of a full 
time vaterin-^ry doctor. ^his centre caters to the needs 
not'-oniy of lhanjhari;, but also of- the neighbour ‘ng villages. 

It is also a breeding' centre . , 

5.3 Th vre is a fair price shop in the village. Sugar 

and controlled cloth are supplied thr-^ugh this shop. The 
viJ-lagers complained that the su- ’ lies of cnntroilrd clo;fch, : 
were irregular. , . 

6.4 As far as medical facilltl^rs are concern "^d, the 
village needs are met from the go ve:-'nment. dispensary located 
at Uchana village , ah^ut 1.5 kms. away, inhere aro two Dais 
(nidwives) in the collage, who attend to th.^ raatefnity needs. 
There is one Ilomeopa-'h doctor, belonging to the ’Balmiki 
co.imunity, but he is e,>-iplcyed far away fro.-j the village 

and is seldom available for an;/- help, to the residents. 

e. Educat ional f a cilit i es^ 

^ *1 There is a primary school and a Balwadi in the 

vill,u.ge. The Balv/adi has 30 toddlers on roll and the. primary 
school llL , 80 boys and 3^ girls-. There are three teach-^rs 
in the school, including a lady teacher. The village depends 
on the higher secondary schools at Shamgarh and Uchana and 
on the coj-leges at Karnal for .higher education. There are 
2 post-graduates, 3 graduates and about a dozen matriculates 
in the village. The study revealed, that the awareness to • 
have education was more ^aiaohgst the scheduled caste c.ommuni- 
ties when coupared to the others. - \ ' 

7. Politica l a warenes s: , 

7.1 The village pancha/at ^has .9 membbrs, 3 belonging to 
the Ilarijan co^mnunitios.’ There is also a lady member in the 
panchayat. The SarpanchCJai 3ingh)‘rbelQngs to the Bor. caste. 

7.2 Politically, the village is, quite enlightened. 

The vi -Hagers are aware of the vote- soliciting practices of 
the politicians. The village has. the prido of having a .. . . 



i-iinistex in the jiaryana GovasriTiient (oM. vrai:; Ver. .a) , tcaonyir 
to 'bh'j ilor coij;iunity. .Chu villagers decide on the rat tern 
oi votiiig en-bloc, cox'imunity-'wise, after deli bt rat inns 
anongdt themselves.- 


6,1:16 s_of the participants lAfhn conducted 
b£t.^Ji lLIage stud y of Jhanj har i Ciaryana)' 


A. v.F.unny 
Arun JCumar 
Fans laj- . ■ , 

P.K. Brahma 

B . D.Arya 
B.K.Takkar 
3,G.- Anand , 
Surinder Ivaur(3mt) 


Oaste-wise brea 
bouseholcls , o f J 


Anno XU rr II 


Rpr 

Braiiiiiin 



Lohar 

Gadariya (Char'waha) 

Balmiki 

Chamar 

Beh- ■ 

Xhatri . . 
Jheevar .. , . 


5reak-up of ,land holdings - 
Jhan-.jha r j. . - ^ _ ■■ ■ ^ 

Up to 2. 5' f acres '32 households 

Betw'jen 2.5 <3: 5 acres 2Q, A- » 

Between 5 and 10 acres 55'' ' ' * ■"- 

Above 10 acres - . ■ 12 


hojushholcis 


ii 

Vs i - 




St ex. Hi, the j.^rye-na 
he j^oi coeuaUnity. 
oting en-bloc, coax 
■get themselves.- 


A.:v.F.unny 
Axun ICu-max 
Hans Raj 
P.K. Brahma 
?v.D..Arya 
R.K. Ta^tkax 
o • C . i-ins^ncl 
Suxlndex ICa 


Rox ... 
S'ra-iiiiiln. . . ■■ ■ 
Lohdx . , 

Gaciariya (Cha.x'waha) 
Balmiki 

Chamar . . ■ 

Beh ■- . . ■ 

Khatrl ... 

Jheevax' .. 


Break-up of land holdings 
nf vlllaggj Jhan-.1haxl. ., 


Upto 2. 5‘ acres ..-32 household 
Between 2,5 <1 5 acres 20 ,.. ', 'h 
Between 5 and 10 acres 55 ' " ' - ■ 
Above 10 acres • 12 ” : ' 


■119 house Isolds 


UBRAkY- 


